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Art. l—Tue MINT AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


1, Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Constitution, Management, and Expense of the Royal 
Mint. 1849. 


2. Report of the Royal Commission on International Coin- 
age, together with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendia. 
1868. 


8. Memorandum on the Mint. By Messrs. C. W. FREMANTLE 
and C. Rivers Wiison. 1869. 


4, Estimate of Mr. Thomas Graham, Master of the Mint, and 
Colonel Smith, late Master of the Calcutta Mint, on the 
Mintage necessary to cover the Expenses of Establishing 
and Maintaining the Gold Currency. 1869. 


5. Reports on the American, French, Prussian, and Swedish 
Mints: Parliamentary Papers. 


|" has been proposed once or twice to transfer the Mint to 
the Strand, and it is impossible to take a stroll through the 
purlieus of Tower Hill, to make a circuit of the Mint, or to walk 
through its courtyards, without agreeing with Mr. Lowe that the 
sooner this is done the better. The site is historic ; and standing 
upon Tower Hill the Mint is still within a stone’s throw of the vaults 
where, from the days of the Plantagenets till the year 1521, all the 
“Royal money” of England was struck by the King’s Warden 
and Moneyers. This, of course, is something as a proof of the 
rical continuity of the State ; and in a country where every 
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spot has its cluster of traditions, where every institution has a 
pedigree that you can trace back to the Conquest, to the Hept- 
archy, to the days of Canute the Dane, or even of Alfred, 
historical links of this sort are not to be broken without a second 
thought. But when you have said this you have said all. 
Tower Hill has nothing but its historical recollections to re- 
commend it as the site of the Mint. It is now simply one of 
the most dangerous quarters in London; and it must be a 
standing marvel to the police that the thieves of Rosemary 
Lane have not long ago put their heads together to turn out to 
rob the gold van of its precious stores, as the Manchester Fenians 
turned out to attack the prison van. All that is needed to do 
this is a little organization and dash. “TI believe I could or- 
ganize a successful attack upon the van to-morrow,” said the 
Deputy Master of the Mint, when asked recently how it was 
that the van had hitherto escaped without even a challenge. 
“The thieves, I suppose, have never thought about it. There 
is a magic about the van.” It is an exploit that needs onlya 
moderate amount of courage, and possessing this the thieves 
might reckon upon everything in their favour if they could only 
contrive to cover their retreat with the booty. This is the only 
difficulty. Of course, even with the Mint in the Strand the 
gold van would not be quite free from risk. But what are 
the risks of Fleet Street and the Strand in comparison with 
those of St. Katharine’s Dock and Rosemary Lane ? 

This is an 2 priori argument, and therefore an argument that 
may very fairly be answered by the observation that, as a plain 
matter of fact, the gold van may be left to take its chance in 
Rosemary Lane with very little more risk, practically, than it 
must face under the shadow of Temple Bar. The main argu- 
ment, the practical argument in favour of the removal of the 
Mint, is partly au argument of £ s. d., and partly an argument 
of public convenience. The Mint at present is overhoused, and, 
what is worse, is too much out of the way of the Bank and of 
all the rest of the Public Offices. Standing upon Tower Hill, 
the Mint stands upon one of the most valuable plots of ground 
in London ; and this site comprises about four acres and a half. 
The place is more like a barrack than a Mint, and with its 
courtyards overgrown with grass and moss, you may, till you 
enter the smelters’ house and catch a glimpse of the seething 
metal, with its iridescent hues, imagine yourself in an abandoned 
barrack yard. You may walk through every courtyard of the 
Mint without coming across the slightest sign of life except 4 
sentinel on the yawn, with a tortoiseshell cat purring round the 
stock of his musket. It is as still as a ruin, and with a broken 
column or two, a spray of ivy or eglantine, it might, pass for a 
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nin with most of the visitors who now stand and stare at 
its white pillars glistening in the sun, contrast it with the 
grey and grimy walls of the Tower, and pass on with a hazy 
impression that it is the Trinity House, a Penitentiary, or a 
Model Prison. The explanation is simply that the Mint occu- 
pies three or four acres more space than it requires, All its 
oficers and workmen might be packed together, and still have 
ample room, in a wing of Somerset House ; and in this position 
the Mint would be within equal distance at once of the Treasury 
and of Lombard Street. Standing where it does now, the Mint 
is out of the reach of Whitehall and of the City, is in a dan- 
gerous as well as disagreeable and all but inaccessible neigh- 
bourhood, and costs us in rent and the etceteras of rent, three 
times more than it ought to cost, and three times more than it 
might cost but for the perversity of a House of Commons which, 
with Economy and Retrenchment at the tip of its tongue, only 
likes to talk of Economy and Retrenchment as the Scottish 
maiden talked of love—in the abstract. 

The original mistake, of course, was in placing the Mint upon 
Tower Hill, and in throwing away a quarter of a million of 
money in Portland stone and cement when the workmen of the 
Mint might have been amply housed at a third of that sum. 
But the New Mint, as it is still called, was built when the War- 
den and his Moneyers were all huddled together in a corner of 
the Tower, and when it was thought that, through the resumption 
of cash payments after the French War, the Mint would require 
all the space that could be allotted to it in this building to do its 
work efficiently. This, as it turns out, wasall an illusion. But the 
buildings and site are still worth every shilling that they cost, 
perhaps a great deal more ; and if put up to auction to-morrow 
would probably yield enough to cover all the expense of fitting 
up a wing of Somerset House, or even of erecting a fresh Mint 
on the Thames Embankment. This is what it must come to 
sooner or later ; and perhaps the sooner the better. 

But this is not the only alteration that is needed in the work- 
ing of the Mint. It is not; we hope, the only alteration that is at 
hand ; for our system of currency needs remodelling all through, 
in the interest of the State no less than in the interest of the 
public as distinguished from the State. Why should not the 
Mint be self-supporting? Why should it be a source of loss 
instead of a source of profit to the State? Why should it not be 
worked on true commercial principles? Why should it not be 
carried on as the Post Office is carried on, as the Telegraph Ser- 
vice is carried on, as the Australian and Indian Mints are 
carried on ? antl why, when the Mint is self-supporting, should it 
not be the only Coining Power in the realm, exercising the privi- 
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lege of issue now vested in the hands of the Bank of England 
and of the rest of the Banks, and returning to the Treasury the 
profit upon the paper as well as the metallic currency, instead of 
returning a loss upon most of its work and allowing the profit to 
slip through its fingers and find its way into private purses? 
Why, in a word, should not the Mint be made to pay? “Make 
the Mint pay? It must pay of course. You cannot coin money 
at a loss.” This is probably the first observation that will sug- 
gest itself to most people who have not till now thought about 
the Mint or its work, except perhaps to wish that it was a little 
busier and that we all had a little more currency in our pockets 
It is a mystery, this manufacture of money at a loss. But with 
all its mystery it is a fact. The Mint makes a loss every year. 
It makes a loss upon every gold coin that it turns out, although 
the Bank, the bullion brokers, and every one else through whose 
hands these coins pass after they leave the Mint, make a. profit 
upon them, very often a handsome profit, and make part of this 
profit at the expense and indirectly through the permission of 
the Mint. 

The English currency—the metallic currency—is the costliest 
currency in the world, and unless it is taken in hand in the course 
of the next year or two, we shall have to add that it is the shab- 
biest of all metallic currencies. It is fast relapsing into a pauper 
currency even as it is, into a currency, that is, which will circu- 
late only where the Queen’s writs will run, and which must 
circulate even there at less than its nominal value. The silver 
and copper coins, we need hardly say, are only tokens. Their 
value is fixed by Act of Parliament, and as long as they posses 
enough pure metal to prevent people attempting to manufacture 
them in rivalry with the Mint, it is a matter of indifference what 
sort of coins they are. Anything that will circulate, anything 
that will go, as the phrase is, anything that cannot be counter- 
feited without detection, anything that will wear, and anything 
that you can renew without too much expense, will do fora 
supplementary currency, although, of course, as a matter of 
decency, even these tokens ought to be kept in a presentable 
shape. But if our gold coins are to pass current beyond the seas, 
to pass current as they do at present in every port and market 
in the world, to pass where nothing else will pass, and to pas 
by tale instead of weight, they must be maintained at their full 
weight as well as at their old standard of purity ; and although 
of course no one can tamper or will tamper with their purity, 
there is a risk of the mass of the currency falling below the regu- 
lation weight, a risk of the heavy pieces all disappearing from 
circulation, and a risk of the holders of light coin at home being 
compelled to pass it on at a loss, or else of the State being driven 
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to the necessity of recalling its coin, melting it down, and re- 
isuing it at a gigantic loss, as the only way of preserving its 
own honour and credit. At present the loss arising through the 
wear and tear of coin falls upon the public. At least this is the 
theory, although as a matter of fact the loss falls upon the person 
who happens to present light coin at the Bank of England when 
it is too old to circulate longer. The original cost of the currency, 
the cost, that is, of its manufacture, is the only part of the expense 
that falls upon the State. These two items—the cost of manu- 
facture and the loss through wear and tear—constitute the chief 
part of the expense of maintaining a currency like ours, and pro- 
bably very few people out of the Mint and the Bank of England 
have anything but the haziest conception of the sum which these 
items when put together represent ; yet if they represent a shil- 
ling they may, we believe, be taken as representing 50,000/. or 
60,000/. a year. The working expenses of the Mint alone can 
hardly be taken at less than 30,000/. a year, and the lowest 
estimate of the loss upon our gold coinage alone is within a trifle 
of 28,000/.a year. These amounts in themselves are of course 
but trifles, but apparently trifling asa sum of 50,000/. or 60,0002. 
a year may look in a Budget of seventy millions, it is a serious 
sum when it has to be reckoned up as a permanent charge, and 
especially as a permanent charge representing a dead loss upon 
work which ought to yield a profit to the State. ‘ 

Practically the English Mint is one of the most economical 
and one of the most efficient of our manufacturing establish- 
ments. It does its work cheaper and better than any Mint in 
Europe or in America. It can turn out coins quite as well asthe 
best of the Birmingham Mints. It has not a single supernumerary 
clerk or coiner. It has not a single overpaid officer. Its working 
expenses are all cut down to the lowest level, and the consequence 
is that money is struck cheaper on Tower Hill than it is struck 
in America, in France, in Prussia, or even in our own Mints at 
Calcutta and Sydney. We have in the Parliamentary papers 
before us an account of the output of the Mint from 1842 to 
1866, a statement of the annual expenses of the Mint, taking 
the year all through, and a statement of the cost of manufactur- 
ing sovereigns alone when the men are working full time. 

The output of the Mint varies considerably from year to year, 
now and then to the extent of eight or ten millions sterling, 
frequently to the extent of three or four millions. |The highest 
amount that has been coined since the year 1842 is 11,952.3191. 
This was in the year 1853. The lowest output was that of the 
year 1858. It then fell to 1,213,028]. ; and after the commercial 
crash in 1866 not a single sovereign was struck for a year and a 
half, This irregularity adds, and must add, to the cost of pro- 
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duction, because it necessitates the Master of the Mint keeping 
up a staff of workmen strong enough to meet the ugly rushes for 
coinage which the course of the Exchanges is apt to entail upon 
him every four or five years ; and of course if the men are kept 
kicking their heels in the courtyard of the Mint they must be 
paid, and paid in idleness almost as well as they are paid when 


at work, or they will drift off into other employments, as they do 


even now sometimes, or get into debt and perhaps become utterly 
demoralized, losing their skill as well as their character as honest 
and trustworthy workmen. But with all this irregularity from 
year to year, the average production of the Mint in gold coinage 
is pretty even when reckoned upon a series of years, say 10, 15, 
or 20 years. Upon the period now under consideration, for 
instance, the output amounts exactly to 5,000,000/. a year, and 
this is the average upon every ten years if you test it by shorter 
periods. This amount represents about six months’ work of the 
present staff of moneyers, and taking the average expenses of the 
establishment at 30,000/. a year, although they have been reduced 
since Mr. Lowe assumed the Mastership of the Mint as one of 
the functions of Chancellor of the Exchequer, this brings the total 
cost of our gold coinage to 15,000/. a year, or to about three 
farthings a piece. The cost of production consists of the following 
items :— 


1. Ordinary or fixed expenses— 
Salaries of officers . . . . . . £4000 
Wages ofartificers. . . . . . 1655 


Or 0°271 penny for one piece. 
2. Extraordinary or variable on coining 

£5,000,000 in six months— 
Wages paid by piece . . . . . £2911 
Assays by non-resident assayers . 832 
Lossofmetal ..... . . 1500 
Contingencies, including repairs, 

police, alloy, &e. cin % 


Or 0°449 penny for one piece. 
£15,000 

But when the Mint is in full work, as it was in January, 1862, 
and at work upon sovereigns only, it can turn them out at the 
rate of 1,822,502/. a month, and turn out these at a cost of 
25881. 88. 5d., or about ‘340861 of a penny per piece. In 
1864 and in 1866 the Mint was kept continuously at work for 
five or six weeks upon sovereigns, and in both periods the averag¢ 
rate of production rarely fell below half a million a week, and at 
this rate the cost of production was brought down to 0°311 of a 
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nny per piece. This is the quickest work ever accomplished 
by the Mint, and the expense must of course be taken as 
representing the minimum cost with our present processes and 
machinery. The workmen’s wages in this coinage may be taken 
at 7s. 2d. per 1000 pieces, the salaries and contingent expenses 
represent 12s. 9}d. per 1000, and the loss of metal 6s. per 1000. 
‘ otal, 11. 5s. 114d. per 1000. It is, however, only at intervals of 
six or seven years that the Mint hasarush like this. The average 
rate of production is what we have to deal with, and taking 
this at 5,000,000/. a year, we must assume the average cost of 
production to be nearly 3d. a piece. It is impossible to attain 
greater economy than this ; and the precision and accuracy with 
which the work is done are marvels of manufacturing skill. Here 
isa statement of the weight of 1000 sovereigns as they were 
issued from the Mint, and put to the test in parcels of 100 each 
in the Gold Weighing Room of the Bank of England :— 


1000 sovereigns as issued from the Mint, weighed in parcels of 100 
in each. 
Sovs. Oz. 
100 25°68 
25°68 
25°68 
25°68 


. Oz. 
25°68 1000 weighed in bulk 256°80 
25°68 na 

25°68 

25°67 

25°68 

25°68 


1000 = 256'79 @ 3/. 17s. 104d. per oz. 9997. 18s. 24d., or 20s. each. 


These statistics show what the Mint can do when it is put to it; 
and although its machinery and its processes are not yet as perfect 
as they might be, are not even as perfect as those of Vienna, or 
of the private manufacturers of Birmingham, it is only fair to 
assume with these statistics before us, that the Mint does its work 
as cheaply and as well as the work can be done ; that it leaves no 
margin of profit for private coiners—the final test of the 
efficiency of a Mint,—that the loss upon the currency does not 
arise in the Mint itself, and that we have a right to ask as long 
as the loss represents nothing but the cost of workmanship, why 
we have to bear this loss at all, that is, why the loss, such as it is, 
should not be made good out of the work itself, why the manu- 
facture of gold into coin should not be covered by a seignorage 
upon the manufactured article, as it is covered in the case of 
silver and copper coins ? 
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This loss of ?d. upon every sovereign that is put into circulation 
arises simply and solely through the regulations under which the 
Mint is compelled to work ; and it ought to be enough to say of 
these regulations that they were laid down when the English 
Government was in the hands of the Cabal Ministry, when the 
Exchequer was ruled alternately by a roué and a comic poet, 
when the ideas of the vowés and. poets of Charles II.’s Court about 
the principles of commercial policy were the ideas of most of the 
goldsmiths and merchants upon ‘Change, and that the Mint was 
thrown open free of charge partly as a concession to the goldsmiths, 
and partly under the impression that with a free Mint we should 
attract all the gold of Golconda and Peru to our coffers. Till then, 
it had been the custom of the English Government, as it is still the 
custom of every Government but our own, and even of our own 
Government in India and . Australia, to levy a seignorage of 1 per 
cent., or thereabouts, upon the work of the Mint, or, to be exact, a 
seignorage of 8s. 7d. per lb. weight of gold coin, worth 411. This 
seignorage was relinquished by Charles II. in consideration of the 
House of Commons presenting him with Customs’ Duties equiva- 
lent, or perhaps more than equivalent, to its amount. The Act 
of 18 Charles II. cap. 5 still governs the Mint, and although 
every Political Economist from that time to this—Sir Dudley 
North, Sir James Stewart, Adam Smith, Ricardo, M‘Culloch, and 
Mr. Stuart Mill—have entered their protest against the Act, 
as an Act which entails loss upon the State without conferring the 
slightest benefit upon any of us in return, or adding anything to 
the value of the currency, it still stands upon the Statute Book 
without any one thinking of challenging it, even when the Throne 
itself is challenged upon considerations of £ s.d. The principle 
of a free Mint was brought up for discussion upon the proposal to 
resume cash payments at the Bank of England in 1819, and 
Horne Tooke proposed to the Lords’ Committee that we should 
levy a seignorage sufficient to cover the cost of coinage and no 
more, maintaining the sound economical principle that without 
a seignorage the gold coin, when issued, would be melted and sent 
abroad on every occasion of a casual depression of the Exchanges ; 
but that in order to protect the currency against debasement, the 
seignorage should not represent more than the cost of production. 
But this, to adopt Mr. Bright’s phrase, was in the dark ages, and 
the voice of Horne Tooke was only as the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, The ideas of the mercantile system were still in 
full force ; and these ideas carried the day. ‘The new Mint was 
opened as a free Mint. It is a free Mint still, in spite of Horne 
Tooke and of all the rest of our Political Economists, manufac- 
turing gold free of cost, returning gold equivalent in weight and 
fineness to the original metal, assuming the original metal, of 
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course, to be standard gold. The only loss arising upon the 
transaction is the loss of interest during the time the metal is 
in the hands of the moneyers. This is generally about three 
weeks, or at least the Mint does not undertake to return the coin 
for gold in less than twenty-one days ; and assuming this to be the 
average time, the Bank of England in 1828 offered to purchase 
all gold bullion in the market at 3/. 17s. 9d. per oz. and to 
take its chance of a profit or loss upon the purchase in considera- 
tion of a discount of 14d. per oz., this 14d. representing the diffe- 
rence between the price paid by the Bank and the rate at which 
the Mint is bound to return gold in coin—viz., 31. 17s. 103d. per 
oz. This arrangement was stereotyped by the Bank Act in 
1844, and the Bank of England is now compelled to purchase 
all gold offered to itat 31. 17s. 9d. per oz., and to exchange its 
own notes for gold at the rate of 3/. 17s. 103d. The Mint remains 
open. It is still as free to all of us as it was in Charles I1’s 
time, as it was in 1828, as it was when the Bank Act was 
passed. It is still at your own option whether you will take your 
plate or your bar of gold to the Bank or the Mint. The only 
difference is this. At the Bank youcan sell your plate, bullion, 
ordust at once at 31.17s. 9d. an ounce; at the Mint you can 
sell it at 37. 17s. 103d.; but at the Mint you must take your 
chance whether you will get it returned in coin at this rate in ten 
days, a fortnight, or only at the end of three weeks ; and till you 
do you must bear the loss of interest yourself. This is the only 
loss, and when the delay is twenty days it amounts to 3 per cent. 
per annum, the Mint:at the end of the time returning your gold 
in coin, ounce for ounce, grain for grain, “without any charge 
whatever,” and practically, we believe, the 13d. per oz. always 
more than covers the loss on the score of interest. 

Till 1828 the Mint restricted the amount of a single “im- 
portation” of bullion, the amount, that is, of a single delivery, to 
10,0007. ; but this restriction no longer exists. The Mint now 
takes anything and everything that you offer it, a single bar 
from a Suffolk squire like Colonel Tomline, a million from the 
Rothschilds, or 10,000,000/. from the Bank. But the Bank of 
England is now the only importer, and practically the Bank is 
the Mint broker, purchasing all, or nearly all, the gold in the 
market and transmitting it to the Mint for coinage. The Bank 
has but one rival, the Rothschilds, and has never had but two, the 
Rothschilds and George Peabody, the American banker. But even 
the Rothschilds rarely exercise their privilege,and the consequence 
is that nearly all the gold passing through the Mint comes from 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. The expense incurred by 
this conversion of bar gold into coin—the loss upor the metal, 
the wages of the workmen, the wear and tear of plant—falls 
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upon the Mint, that is, of course, upon the tax-payer. The pro- 
fit is appropriated by the Bank, and this profit, taking our gold 
coinage at an average of 5,000,000/. a year, may be set down at 
about 8000/., that is to say, the Bank of England puts into its own 
pocket 8000/. a year upon work which costs the Mint 15,0001. 
But-even this 80001. does not represent all the profit of the Bank 
of England upon these transactions. It makes a profit on the trade 
practice of assaying, which amounts to about 1—16th per cent. of 
the whole value of the bullion, that is, on 5,000,0001. a profit of 
3125l., and a profit on the trade practice of weighing, which 
amounts to an average of ls. on each ingot or 333l. on 
5,000,000/.* There is but one word for this plan of the Bank 
of England in dealing with the Mint. It isa game of “ HeadsI 
win ; tails you lose ;” and nearly a third of the Bank profit—every 
shilling of the profit upon the assay and weight—arises from the 
fact that the Mint returns the full amount of gold placed in its 
crucibles, calculated to a far minuter degree of accuracy than the 
Bank of England observes in its purchase of the bullion and gold 
dust which it sells to the Mint. The turn of the scales in the pur- 
chase of bullion by the Bank from the public is in favour of the 
purchaser ; and as no weight under 12 grains is used, this on an 
average of a very great number of weighings gives an advantage 
of six grains of gold per ingot weighed. The Mint returns weight 
for weight, to the extreme performance of their scales, and as 
the Mint scales are mathematically accurate, this turn of the 
scale becomes a source of profit to the Bank of 1s. per ingot of 
15lbs. converted into coin. Uniting these items, we have a profit 
on the conversion of bar gold into coin amounting, on an average, 
to the following sums on every 1,000,000/. coined, viz. :— 


The difference between the Mint price and the market price of 
gold—i.e., 13d. per oz. baie Ne ie, ae“ 

Qn the amay fraction. . . ......-+ sce» Gf 

On the turn oftheseale . . ........24--.- 


———— 


£2230 


Or about 11,5000. a year upon the average work of the Mint. 
This is the first loss of the Mint, and it is a loss as it happens 

which might any Session be turned into a profit by the interpo- 

lation of a couple of lines in an Act of Parliament placing a 





* In reference to the above statements it should be explained that “Trade 
Assays” are quoted to } of a carat grain, and that the Bank, therefore, take as 
a profit the grains Troy in excess,of the 4 of a carat grain next below the actual 
decimal expression of fine gold in the ingot ; also that th> trade weight is oaly 
computed to 12 grains Troy, and that the average gain, therefore, to the Bank, 
on the weighing of ingots purchased by it, amounts to six grains Troy of fine 
gold on each ingot.—Mr. Fremantle’s Mem., p. 4. 
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small amount of capital in the hands of the Master of the Mint, 
and allowing him with this capital to act as his own bullion 
broker. It may of course be said that the difference between 
the prices at which the Bank purchases bullion, and the price at 
which the Mint returns coin for this bullion, is no more than 
enough to cover loss of interest on. the bullion during the pro- 
cess of coining—that the charge of 14d. per ounce is in fact 
what it professes to be and nothing more—viz., compensation to 
the Bank for its advances in the deposit of bullion ; that if it 
were anything more than compensation the public would take 
their gold to the Mint themselves, and have it coined on their own 
account, instead of taking it to the Bank ; that but for this pre- 
mium upon the “importation” there would be a disinclination 
to take bullion to the Mint for coinage even for domestic circu- 
lation, and that we should thus be exposing the currency to the 
risk of being degraded to the character ofa token circulation. And 
there is, we admit, a tone of plausibility about these observations. 

But what takes place in the case of silver? The Mint offers 
no premium for the conversion of silver into currency. Silver 
has to take its chance as gold must do if the Mint purchased it 
at the Bank rate. Yet we are never ata loss for silver. If there 
is a deficiency of the token currency in any part of the country, 
say in Somersetshire or Yorkshire, the deficiency is at once made 
good through the action of the banks. Every one now-a-days 
keeps a banking account, and if a tradesman, a farmer, or a 
manufacturer finds himself running short of silver, he draws a 
cheque upon his banker, and asks for cash in silver. The district 
banker in turn draws a cheque upon his London agent. The 
agent, of course, like all London bankers, keeps part of his work- 
ing balance at the Bank of England, and all that he has to do is 
to draw a cheque upon the Bank of England, and ask for silver. 
The Bank of England supplies itself from the Mint, and in this 
way the silver currency is maintained at its natural level. What 
is done in the case of silver can be done just as well in the case 
of gold; and if the Mint was where it ought to be—in the high- 
way of commerce—what is now done in the case of silver through 
the Bank might be done, with silver and gold alike, directly 
through the Mint itself. 

The machinery once set in motion is automatic. It would go 
on after this of itself. Bankers must supply themselves with coin. 
Bullion is of no use to them except to purchase coin; and if 
bullion could be turned into coin at Somerset House or ai an 
office in Lombard Street at the rate at which it is now turned 
ito notes and coin in Threadneedle Street, the business which 
now flows into the Bank would flow in the same volume to the 
Mint, and the currency would replenish itself directly from the 
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Mint instead of replenishing itself, as it does now, indirectly 
through the Bank. People take their bullion to the Bank now 
simply because the Bank is close at hand, and because at 
the Bank you can turn bullion into notes or coin without more 
ado than is involved in testing and weighing it, whereas if you 
take it to the Mint you must make up your mind beforehand to 
pass through all the horrors of the Circumlocution Office, must 
give a week’s notice of your intention to import the gold, make 
a written statement, in duplicate, on Mint forms, of the marks 
on each ingot, the report of the assayer on whose assay you 
purchased it, and the name of that assayer, take your bullion to 
the Mint on Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday, at the Mint hours, 
have it re-assayed by the Mint assayer, and take your chance of 
the whole being returned upon your hands if, by the assay reports, 
it appears that any of the ingots are brittle or that they contain 
iridium, or that, having been badly melted, they cannot be properly 
assayed and valued. Perhaps if you happen to have a million or 
two of old sovereigns, as George Peabody had a few years ago, 
or bar gold which you know to be pure and free from faults, and 
are in no hurry to turn it into cash, it may be worth your while 
as a matter of £8, d. to go through this process. But where the 
amount is small, as it generally is, or where the importer wishes to 
turn his bullion into cash at once,.to take upa bill or to buy stock 
at the turn of the market, it is easier to take it to the Bank at 
once, without troubling yourself about the trifle that you may 
put into your pocket by sending it to Tower Hill and waiting 
till the Mint can turn it into coin. And this is how the Mint 
regulations act. They throw all the public business into the 
hands of the Bank by hedging the Mint round with a sort of 
spiked fence, and making you pay toll at every step you take; 
and Sir Robert Peel’s Act authorizing the Bank to issue notes 
against gold, independently of those 14,000,000/. which are raised 
upon the credit of the State, puts the Bank into a position to 
purchase all the bullion offered it with no more trouble to 
itself than is involved in exchanging 1000/. in sovereigns for 
10001. in paper. It is a transaction in which all the profit 
goes to the Bank, and all the loss falls upon the owner of 
the bullion. It is as a banking transaction equivalent to 
the discount of a first-rate bill for twenty-one yw at the 
rate of 3 or 34 percent. All that the Bank does is to take 
the gold at its own assessment, to pay the market price in its 
own notes of hand, and to pass the gold on to the Master of 
the Mint to be turned into coin at the expense of the State. 
The bullion is represented by notes in circulation, and thus 
forms the substratum of a continuous profit, whether it be in 
the Mint or in the Bank coffers. It makes no difference to 
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the Bank, as far as profit is concerned, where the gold may be. 
The profit accrues upon the purchase. _It is realized the instant 
the transaction is closed. As long as the Bank has an ingot of 
gold unemployed in its coffers there can be no loss on that in 
the melting pots of Tower Hill; and the moment the bullion is 
turned into coin it is released. “The stock of bullion lying for 
coinage in the Mint is, to all intents and purposes, part and 
parcel of the general stock of gold dormant (7/ dormant) in their 
coffers. It is only in a different strong box, the most remote 
and least readily accessible. Like the gold forming the bottom 
layer of a chest, it would never be touched till the upper layers 
were drawn out. Ifthe upper form a substratum for paper, the 
lower constitute a part of that substratum. If the bullion or 
any part of it be represented by notes held in reserve, and not by 
notes in circulation, whatever circumstances repress the circula- 
tion of those notes extinguish the profit upon them, and if they 
make no profit it is to those circumstances, and not to the 
detention of the bullion at the Mint, that it is attributable. 
They are ready to step into circulation at a moment's notice, 
whenever occasion of profit may arise. The bullion itself could 
do no more were it converted.”* And of course the instant the 
bullion is converted into coin the Bank possesses the profit upon 
the purchase in its coffers, instead of possessing it as it does till 
then, upon its books. The purchase of bullion by the Bank is 
thus all clear profit. It is a transaction that involves no more 
loss, no more risk, than the issue of a Bank Post Bill. The 
Bank takes no charge upon itself. It keeps an Assayer on the 
premises, takes no assay but his, and charges the owner of the 
bullion it is purchasing with the cost of the assay. It weighs the 
, bullion in its own scales, trims those scales in its own favour, and 
closes the transaction by paying the price of the bullion in paper, 
which perhaps cost it gths of a penny, or else in coin, which 
costs it nothing at all. What claim for compensation can the 
Bank set up against the Mint in the face of this?+ Yet even 
this is not all. Up to the year 1851 the Bank was called upon 
to pay a fee of 2s. per ingot to the Assayer and a fee of 3d. per 
ingot to the Bullion Porter of the Mint on all gold brought in 





* Vide Sir J. Herschel’s Mem. to the Treasury of May 17, 1852. 

+ The charge of 14d. per ounce is not an allowance for loss of interest. 
With all other mercantile firms, including other banks of issuc, of which the 
amount of issue (as with all other English banks) is limited, interest would be 
a legitimate charge, but with the Bank of England i: is an admitted premium 
on exchanging current money for gold bullion; and, except that it is received 
by different persons, and is not available for the expense of conversion, I do 
not see in what respect it differs from a Mint charge—Captain Harness to 
Mr, Arbuthnot, June 4, 1852. 
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for coinage. These charges, according to Mr. Fremantle’s 
memorandum, amounted to about 3d. per ounce, er about 7801. 
on acoinage of 5,000,000/. But in 1851 it was discovered that... 
the 18 Charles II. cap. 5 interdicted the Mint from making 
any charge for assaying as well as for coinage ; and the Treasiiry, . 
exempted the Bank from the payment even of these trifles. e 
And what are the consequences of this system now ? How does 
it work ? Is it necessary to ask the question, recollecting, as we ., 
are bound to recollect in the consideration of this question, that 
the Court of Directors of the Bank of England lave, as bankers, 
but one thing to consider—how they can best turn their ¢apital 
to account and increase the profits of their shareholders? The ~ 
Bank, through its power of issuing notes against gold, possesses’ 
the monopoly of the Bullion Market. It has only to give notes:'- * 
for gold with its right hand at the rate of 31.178. 9d. per ounce, 
and with its left to pass that gold on -to the Mint in order to ._ 
turn it in a few days into coin at the rate of 31. 17s. 104d.;-free «+ , 
of all charges for assaying and weighing. It has no interest to 
consult but its own, and the theory of our currency laws is thiat 
the Bank, in consulting that interest, will best serve the interests 
of the State. We have no wish to be hard upon the Bank. .Jt“"» 
is but mortal, and it does what we should probably all do if we | 
were in its position. It consults its own interest, turning all the’, 
gold that comes into its hands into coin, exporting English coin’ 
in every case where it will not pay it better to export French, - 
American, Mexican, Spanish, or Portuguese, and melting Englfsh - 
coin into bars where it is more convenient to send bars than coib. 
It is not necessary to say, as Sir John Herschel once said, that the 
premium offered by the Mint for the conversion of gold into coin 
makes it worth the while of the Bank to attract all the spare gold 
of the world to its coffers. The Bank of England, with all its 
power, can exercise no more control over the course of the ex- 
changes than it can over the precession of the equinoxes, These 
exchanges work independently of the Bank of England. They 
are governed by the fluctuations of trade and commerce, that is, 
by forces as blind in their action, as far as we can trace them, 
and as mysterious in their origin as those which set the Arctic 
currents in motion. London is a sort of international clearing 
house, and as such the commercial centre of gravity. All the 
cash balances of India, China, Australia, America, as well as of 
the European States, are generally settled by bills upon London, 
and three-fifths of the spare cash seeking investment finds its 
way to London, and when in London of course to the Bank of 
England. All that we maintain is that the Bank of England 
has a direct and powerful pecuniary interest in sending the gold 
that thus falls into its hands in the form of bullion to Tower 
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Hil] to be coined, and that it acts, as we might act ourselves if 
we happened to: possess u monopoly at once of the gold market 
_-and of the Royal Mint. It may often be more profitable to the 
_ Bank-to keep foreign coin than to send it to the Mint, and as a 
_matter. of fact we believe a large proportion of the gold in the 
cellars of Threadneedle Street consists of Spanish, Portuguese, 
“and Mexicah coin. But so long as our present currency laws are 
-upon the statute book it can never be more profitable to the 
Bank-to keep gold in bar or dust than it is to turn it into coin, 
- -or to export bullion instead of coin. 
We have, or are supposed to have, thirty millions of gold coins ° 
in circulation beyond the seas. English money is almost the 
oily currency in Egypt and Brazil. It is to be found in all the 
* American and Chinese ports, as well as in our own Colonies. 
“It passes current all over the Continent. It is to be found 
_ where you can find no other coin. It is to be found where, 
, *a3in-the ports of the Yellow River, in Japan, in Sumatra, in 
‘ Borneo, you find the French and American dollar, the Spanish 
and the Mexican dollar, intermingled with Sycee silver and every 
othér description of currency. But making every allowance that 
+‘ we can be asked to make on this account, the fact still stares us 
. In the face that the amount of our exportations of English coin 
tom year to year is more than can be required to replenish these 
' oarrencies or to adjust those balances of trade which it is 
' necessary to adjust in English coin. Our exportation of English 
soveteigns is often equal to that of all the bullion and of all the 
foréign coin passing through our ports; and the effect of this 
‘ “is tfireefold. - In the first place it tends to deteriorate our own 
currency ; because as English sovereigns beyond the sea only cir 
culate for their intrinsic value as bullion, the heaviest coins in 
circulation at home are picked out of the currency for exporta- 
_ tion, and our stock of coin is thus weeded of its best and newest 
pieces. Its second effect is to add to the working expenses of 
the Mint ; and its third, and perhaps the most serious conse- 
quence, is to increase the loss from the wear and tear of coin. 
This loss from wear and tear is the heaviest loss entailed upon us 
by a gold currency. But unlike the cost of manufacture, this is 
not a loss that you can trace. It does not fall, as in fairness it 
ought to fall, upon the State, that is, upon all of us collectively. 
It falls upon us individually, falls upon us capriciously ; and as 
It is but _a trifle in each case, perhaps 2d. or 3d. on each light 
coin, and only falls upon us even then when paying money into 
the Bank of England, it generally passes without observation. 
The London bankers feel this less severely. It is a serious 
source of loss with the Railway Companies, especially where the 
passenger traffic is large. It is felt, too, by many of the poorer 
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Insurance Offices. But as neither the Banks, the Railway Com- 
panies, nor the Insurance Offices make it a point to refuse to 
take light coin from their customers, and pay as little of it as 
possible into the Bank of England themselves, returning most of 
it into circulation in the payment of wages and small sums, the 
mass of the public do not feel the loss, and perhaps never give 
the matter a second thought. Yet it is one of the heaviest of 
all the sources of loss upon our currency; and the lowest sum at 
which it can be set down is, we believe, 15,0001. a year. 

The highest estimate of the quantity of gold coins at present in 
circulation in the United Kingdom fixes the amount at 
120,000,000/. Professor Jevons’s is the lowest. He assumes it 
to be 80,000,0007. The Bank of England supposes the amount 
to be 105,000,000/. Our own impression is that the Bank 
estimate is the truest. But Mr. Graham and Colonel Smith, in 
their Memorandum, take the amount at 80,000,000. on the 
authority of Professor Jevons’s calculations, and perhaps we may 
as well adopt this estimate also. It has but one fault at the worst, 
and that is that it is within the mark. Assuming the amount 
of our gold currency, then, to be 80 millions, 68 millions of this 
sum consists, it isto be presumed, of sovereigns, and 24 millions 
of half-sovereigns. Now the natural life of a sovereign has been 
found to be on an average about eighteen years, and the natural 
life of a half-sovereign about ten years. The coins vary in their 
age like ourselves. There are coins of George IV. still in 
circulation which are as true as on the day they were struck. 
There are scores of the coins of our present Sovereign which ought 
to have been withdrawn years ago. Sovereigns not yet ten years 
old have been returned to the Mint quite worn out. But as a 
basis of calculation the current life of a sovereign may be taken 
at eighteen years, and the current life of a half-sovereign at ten 
years. After these periods the coins are apt to fall below their 
standard weight, or as the phrase is, to become light, and cease 
to be legal tender, needing renewal if they are to circulate by 
weight, and not, as too many of them are circulating to-day, by 
tale, representing what is in truth as well as in theory a depreciated 
currency. It is impossible of course, to fix the exact amount of 
this depreciation. All that we can do is to take up a handful of 
sover‘igns here and there at random, select those that have been 
in us: for the eighteen years, and test them by samples. And 
this 1s what Professor Jevons has done. His experiments and 
observations furnish the best data we possess for estimating the 
annual loss by abrasion, and according to these experiments 
the depreciation on 100 sovereigns is 8371 pence. This isa 
loss of 0°08371 penny on each sovereign, or 35,0001. a year. Mr. 
Hendricks, the actuary, in his Memorandum upon the currency, 
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published with the Report of the Royal Commissioners, assumes 
the average depreciation upon our currency to be at least 1d. in 
the pound ; and taking the currency, as he does, at 100,000,000L., 
this depreciation amounts to 416,000/. This is perhaps an extreme 
estimate. But Professor Jevons reckons the amount of our de- 
preciated currency at a third of the total amount; and the case, 
as the Professor puts it, is too serious to be passed over. 


“T weighed a certain number of sovereigns—280 sovereigns,” this 
is his statement, “in a very accurate chemical balance, wishing to 
ascertain the exact nature of the present circulation, and of those 280 
sovereigns a certain number, to the extent of twenty-six per cent., were 
below weight, sixty-eight per cent. were of legal weight, between the 
lower limit and the standard weight, and only six per cent. were above 
the standard weight at all, even by the smallest fraction. I said that 
twenty-six per cent. were below weight; but then these sovereigns 
were drawn from Manchester banks, and as Manchester has a branch 
of the Bank of England, the sovereigns are rather newer there than they 
are elsewhere, I believe. I have had some communication lately with 
a number of bankers in different parts of the country, and they have 
sent me short notes of the state of the circulation in their neighbour- 
hoods, A great number of them speak very strongly of the lightness 
of the coin. I have made a sort of rough guess of what their general 
statements lead to, and if I remember rightly their statements 
generally put it at about 44 per cent.; but then I apprehend that 
they were in parts of the country where the circulation is peculiarly 
bad, and that their notice was attracted to it in that way. From 
Birkenhead I had an extraordinary statement. Out of 200 sovereigns 
that were taken out of the ordinary quantity in the till, 127 
were light, and only 73 were of the current weight. There is another 
way in which it may be estimated to some extent—namely, by the 
average age of the sovereigns. I believe that according to the ascer- 
tained average wear of sovereigns they become light in about twenty 
years, If they were of full weight to begin with, they would be light 
in twenty years. But I find that now about 30 per cent. or rather 
over 80 per cent. have already had twenty years’ wear, so that it is 
very probable that one in three is already light. The exact number, 
if you wish it, is 82°7. This percentage is based upon a large aggre- 
gate of sovereigns to the amount of 54,000/. and more; it is an 
average taken in all parts of the country.” 


Perhaps our currency is not worse than that of the rest ob the 
world. It is certainly not conspicuously worse than that ofvany 
State in Europe. You cannot distinguish one out of ten of*our 
light sovereigns by the eye; and Professor Jevons, with all his 
acuteness and with all his experience as an officer of the Aus- 
tralian Mint, allowed one to pass through his hands with a 
deficiency of four eure without noticing it. But we are in this 
t 


peculiar position, that ours is the only coin which circulates all 
[Vol. C. No, CXCVIII.}—New Sznizs, Vol. XLIV. No. IL. U 
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over the world,.that it is the only coin which is exported at the 
rate of 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/. a year; that it is constantly 
exported, partly as coin and partly as bullion ; that consequently 
the heaviest coins are always selected for exportation, the light 
ones being forced back into home circulation ; and that we have 
thus two sets of influences at work to impoverish the currency— 
first, the influences of the bullion market, and next the in- 
fluences of the general market. The Bank of England and the 
bullion-brokers will not touch a light sovereign except with a 
pair of tongs. They deal only in coins of standard weight, and 
only coins that will bear the test of the scales are taken out of 
the currency for exportation. Almost anything will circulate in 
the home market, and every one has an interest in passing on a 
light coin, if he knows it to be light, instead of taking it to a 
Bank and expelling it, as it ought to be expelled, from the cir- 
culation. 

The prospect is not a pleasant one either for the Mint or for 
ourselves personally, threatening as it does in a year or two 
more to bring us back once more to the state in which we 
were exactly a century ago. Then, as now, a large proportion of 
the currency was below its legal weight, and in 1774, in con- 
sequence of this deterioration, the market price of gold rose two 
per cent. higher than the price at the Mint. The current price 
of gold at market, instead of being the same as the Mint price 
(there being no seignorage nor Mint charge for brassage), or 
461. 148. 6d. per lb., was at that time about 47/., and some- 
times about 481. per lb. When the greater part of the 
coin was in this degenerate condition, 444 guineas fresh from 
the Mint would purchase no more goods in the market than any 
other guineas, because when they came into the coffers of the 
merchant, being confounded with other money, they could not 
afterwards be distinguished without more trouble than the 
difference was worth. Like other guineas, they were worth no 
more than 461. 14s. 6d. If thrown into the melting-pot, how- 
ever, they produced without any sensible loss, a pound weight of 
standard gold, which could at any time be sold for between 
471. 14s. and 48/7. There was an evident profit, therefore, in 
melting down the new-coined money, and it was done s0 
instantaneously that no precaution of Government could prevent 
it. The operations of the Mint were upon this account some- 
what like the web of Penelope; the work that was done in the 
day ‘was undone in the night. The Mint was employed, not so 
much in making daily additions to the coin, as in replacing the 
very best part of it which was daily melted down; and as the 
Mint was employed then we may in a year or two more see It 
employed again, unless we anticipate the contingency and take 
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means to restore our currency to its legal standafd. Of course 
the market price of gold can never again fall, as it fell in 1774, 
below the Mint price. It is fixed now by statute at 3/. 17s. 104d. 
an ounce, and as long as you can take it to the Mint and turn 
it into coin at this rate, the market price must fluctuate between 
31.178. 9d. and 3/.17s.10}d. But everything except this may and 
nust happen, that is to say, if the depreciation goes on for a year 
or two longer at its present rate the intrinsic value of the sovereign 
must fall below its current value, all the coins worth picking out 
of the currency will be systematically taken out, the new coins 
will be shipped or hoarded or thrown into the melting-pot, the 
eurrency will consist mainly of light coins, prices will rise, and 
the poor will be fleeced right and left, paid only as they are 
paid at present, and charged 4, or 10, or even 15 per cent. more 
upon their purchases to cover any loss that may arise upon 
the coins when they come to be paid into the Bank. It is the 
duty of the Government to guard against this contingency ; and 
now that the fact of a depreciation has been distinctly brought to 
light, there can be no excuse for putting off till to-morrow what 
ought to be done to-day. 

But how is this to be done? It is easier to ask the ques- 
tion than to answer it. Yet it must be asked, and it must 
be answered. To offer to take all the light coin brought in 
to the Mint at its current value, instead of taking it as it is 
taken at present at its intrinsic value, is to offer a premium 
upon its debasement by wholesale, which is quite unneces- 
sary, for even as it is the coin is sweated quite enough, and 
only a short time ago a voltaic battery was discovered at work 
taking a grain or two of gold out of every sovereign, in 
some cases three or four grains, and yet taking it out so inge- 
uiously that only the officers of the Mint could tell at a glance 
what had been done with the coin. Perhaps the temptation to 
tub down the coin, which an offer of this sort would hold out to 
unprincipled people, might be counteracted by a proviso imposing 
a limit, say of four grains, below which the Mint should refuse 
to accept coin except at its value as bullion; but we merely 
throw out the suggestion as it occurs to us, without attaching 
much value to it. If the State offers to receive back its light 
coin by tale, it must for its own protection lay down a limit at 
which it will refuse to take it. But if this offer leads to sweating 
at all, the only result of fixing the limit will be that smashers 
will restrict their operations to the limit, unless they can hit 
upon a device for palming off the coin upon some one else, instead 
of presenting it at the Mint themselves. If the limit is too 
tarrow, the coin will not be brought in at all; and even within 
the narrowest limit we must make up our minds beforehand that 
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the re-coinage will entail a heavy direct loss in addition to the 
indirect loss which the working expenses of the Mint at present 
impose upon us. There is but one way, as far as we can see, of 
covering this loss, and that is by imposing a seignorage upon gold 
as well as upon silver and copper; and with a seignorage of say 
one per cent. we might, without injuring any one, make the 
coinage pay all the expenses of its manufacture and mainte- 
nance, make the Mint self-supporting, place the currency upon a 
better working foundation than it has ever yet stood upon, and 
indirectly take a long step towards the realization of that dream 
of an International Currency which, like a Will-o’-the-wisp, 
only seems to recede further and further into the haze the more 
we attempt to get at it by walking directly up to it. 

The par of Exchange at present with France, and with the coun- 
tries adopting the French currency, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy 
to wit, is 25 francs 20 centimes. If we reduce the amount of gold 
in the sovereign to the extent of 20 centimes, that is to say, 2d. in 
the pound, and charge this 2d. as a seignorage, the Napoleon and 
the sovereign will be exactly equal as International coins, French 
and English merchants will be able to state prices and to settle 
accounts in what will be practically a common currency, to pay 
their balances indifferently in Frencli and English currency, 
travellers will save all the twopences they are compelled to for- 
feit at present upon railway and steamboat fares, and often upon 
Post-office Orders, through the sovereign passing only on the 
Continent as the equivalent of the Napoleon, our currency will 
be placed upon a level with the currency of the busiest States of 
Europe, the American dollar will be made the exact equivalentof five 
francs, English sovereigns the equivalent of five dollars, and prices 
all round thus translatable in your own head without the use of 
“Tate’s Cambist” at every turn; and English merchants will be 
able to meet French merchants in their own as well as every neutral 
market, with price lists which can be compared at a glance, 
instead of meeting them as they do too often at present with 
price lists which tradesmen accustomed to French, American, and 
Canadian coins are afraid to look at till they are turned into 
their own currency. At present, even with the pound every- 
where regulating the Exchanges of the world, we are practically 
as isolated as Ypres with its defunct coinage of gulden solls 
and deniers. A franc in France is the same as a franc i 
Switzerland, or a franc in Italy, or a franc in Belgium. It 
means exactly the same at Florence as it does at Antwerp. It 
means at Rome what it means at Boulogne. It represents the 
same value, and passes current at that value, without a question, 
at every hotel, in every shop, at every railway station, on every 
steamboat. But the English sovereign, although containing 
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two grains more gold than the franc, will pass only at the 
value of the franc, varies with the rate of Exchange at every 
step you take, and in many places will not pass at all, or 
if it does will only pass as the franc in its turn passes 
in the ports of China. An English commercial traveller, if 
he wishes to do business, must carry a table of English and 
French money in his pocket, and translate his English £ s. d. 
into francs and sous with every fresh customer with as much 
precision as if his price lists were drawn out in Sycee silver or 
in gulden solls and deniers. All the tendencies of trade to-day 
are to bring the producer of an article into closer contact with 
the consumer ; and if the English manufacturer is to keep his 
position in the Continental markets against the increasing com- 
petition, he must be able to send his travellers direct to the 
retail traders in the country towns of France and Belgium, of 
Italy and Germany, instead of selling his goods, as he has done 
till now, to the English merchant to sell to the foreign merchant, 
to sell to the retailer to sell to the consumer. At present this is 
all but impracticable, and the consequence is that trade is 
slipping out of our hands, Roubaix outwitting Bradford, Solingen 
outwitting Sheffield, Cambrai outwitting Nottingham, Germans 
underselling us in France, French underselling us in Germany, in 
Italy, and in their own markets, Our Italian customers come 
over to buy our Bradford goods, but they go also to Roubaix, 
which is our strong competitor in France, and there they 
buy in the same money now, and in the same weight, or rather 
measure—for we do not go by weight, but by measure—as they 
use themselves. They have nothing to add but their ten per 
cent. duty and the carriage, whereas, when they come to Eng- 
land, they have a very complicated system uf calculation to 
make, and have to calculate also what the rate of exchange will 
be; and the consequence is that they prefer to break the journey 
at Roubaix, to purchase their goods there, and to pay in francs, 
or in billets de banque, without troubling themselves with a 
second thought about the exchanges. The competition is so severe, 
that the slightest thing is enough to turn the scale against us; 
and Mr. Field, the chairman of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, asserts, without the slightest hesitation, that :— 


“So far as we may be losing ground in our trade with France, with 
Italy, with Belgium, or with Switzerland, it is partly due to the fact 
of the great facility of interchange of coinage between those countries. 
Thave not any question,” Mr. Field adds, “that ifa minute investiga- 
tion in a microscopic way could be made, it would be found that 
certain Belgian articles were selling in those countries instead of the 
like products of our manufacturers in consequence of the existence of 
the convention.” 
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And Mr. Field does not stand alone in holding this opinion. 
His explanation is the explanation of Mr. Sampson Lloyd, of 
Mr. Behrens, of Mr. Wrigley, of all the men of business who 
appeared before the Parliamentary Committee ; all of them, too, 
concurring in the statement of Mr. Muspratt, a large chemical 
manufacturer at Liverpool, that if we could only assimilate our 
currency to that of France and America, and make our price 
lists, invoices, and account sales a trifle more intelligible, we 
might push our manufactures everywhere, and hold our own 
against the keenest rivals in the world. Of course, there are 
difficulties which cannot be dealt with by any alteration of our 
coinage, and these difficulties must remain ; but we are taking 
a long step in advance when we have brought the coinage of 
England, France, and America so closely into harmony that in 
selling cotton or iron in Ibs, we know at once what we shall 
have to receive in francs, and when in reading a price list here, 
we know what that price list will represent in New York. It is 
impossible to do this at present, and English commerce is in 
consequence hampered at every turn; and the difficulties that 
an English merchant has to deal with in reckoning the expense 
of package, freight, insurance, and duties are needlessly compli- 
cated by the necessity of calculating the relative value of pounds, 
dollars, and francs at this and that rate of exchange. The way 
in which this system works was admirably put by Mr. Field, 
through an invoice taken out of his books exactly as it stood, 
consigning goods to an old correspondent in New York :— 


“The total amount of this invoice,” said Mr. Field, “ is 258/., and 
in the invoice there are 421 different prices, making up the 2537. My 
customer who ordered-these goods has to form an idea of what every 
one of those 421 prices sterling will amount to in dollars and cents 
in New York before he can commit himself to the ordering of them. 
At the present time he has to go through a complicated calculation, 
to transfer sterling money into dollars and cents, as well as all his 
calculations of the other fixed charges .... I have resided a large 
part of my business life in New York, and have been in the habit of 
canvassing the question of ordering such goods as these with my 
customers, and I have found the difficulty a purchaser has of under- 
standing what they are to cost when they get there to be a great 
obstacle to trade .... In this invoice there are 421 prices, amount- 
ing to 253/., therefore the average value all round of the different 
articles comes to very nearly 10s. each, and for the importation of an 
article of so small a value the dealer cannot afford to give much time; 
and therefore American-made articles quoted in dollars and cents have 
considerable preference from the prices being at once understood.” 


Yet even this case of America is not the worst. The calcu- 
lations that our own colonists in Canada have to go through in 
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dealing with us, and that we have to go through in dealing with 
them, complicates trade to an extent that adds very materially 
to the original cost of the goods :— 


“T have just been travelling in the United States and Canada”— 
this is Mr. Field’s statement—* to examine into the condition of 
commercial affairs there. In Canada I was struck with this fact; if 
I purchase for my customers to some extent goods in one district, 
they are charged to me at so many pounds, shillings and pence, for so 
many tons, cwts., qrs., and lbs. of the goods. And if any gentleman fami- 
liar with arithmetical calculations will think what that calculation is to 
start with, so many tons, cwts.,qrs., and Ibs., say of ship chain and cables, 
at so many pounds, shillings, and pence a ton, he will see that that 
is a pretty good gymnastic exercise for the mind. It is necessary to 
reckon that out to start with. When the goods get to Montreal the 
importer pays his duties upon them in gold dollars and cents; he 
makes his calculation of small expenses in Halifax currency, of which 
16s. are equal to 1/. sterling ; he then puts them on his shelves, and 
keeps his own accounts in his own books and at his bank in dollars 
aud cents ; and when his customer comes to purchase them he sells 
them to him in Halifax currency of 16s. to the ll. He has got his 
tons, cwts., quarters, and lbs. to sell, say at 15/. 15s. Gd. per ton 
Halifax currency. Now [I should like you to conceive what is the 
amount of labour involved in that; do you think that any man does 
that for nothing? He has a labour to perform which bears a high 
proportion to the labour of making the goods. The labour of dis- 
tributing the goods is a labour very largely proportioned to the labour 
of making them, and if you double the labour of distribution by any 
means, you must add proportionally to the cost. To impose upon the 
man in Montreal the necessity of making these calculations, is like 
making a man go through this room by jumping over the chairs and 
tables, instead of letting him walk along the floor, as he might be said 
to do if he had to work under a uniform system of decimal weights 
and measures and a decimal currency.” 


The French and German shipper to Canada has of course to go 
through all the difficulties that the Englishman has with the 
Halifax shilling; but a manufacturer in Paris is exempt from 
the obstructions arising from tons, cwts., qrs. and lbs. and from 
the pounds, shillings, and pence to start with. Therefore, on 
starting, his goods have a beautiful railway to get to the port, 
and it is only when they get to the other side that a gymnastic 
exercise has to be made before it-can be ascertained what the 
cost of them is. In this way the differences in currency act as 
high protective duties to native industry, to the industry of 
countries which happen to possess a common currency, a mer- 
chant always preferring to buy in his own currency or in a cur- 
tency that he can turn into his own offhand, unless the difference 
in price is enough to cover the trouble, the annoyance, and the 
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risk that he entails upon himself by dealing in a currency that 
he knows nothing of, and can only turn into his own with a 
Cambist at his elbow, or by keeping a foreign clerk familiar with 
the mysteries of exchange. “ Your quotations may be lower than 
those at which I am now purchasing ”—this is the answer that 
commercial travellers are receiving every day in New York, in 
Paris, Vienna, Florence—“ but I have not time to spare to go 
into the calculations, I can understand this price list, know to 
a sou what I am paying, what the freight will cost, what I can sell 
at, and what profit I shall make, but I shall be at sea with your 
price list for six months, and perhaps lose in the end after all.” 


“There are at this moment,” says Mr. Field, “in my own trade, a 

great number of goods that could be carried profitably to the United 
Staies and sold there, but which are not taken there on account of the 
difficulty of people having to go through the whole study of the prices. 
You are not aware, no gentleman here can possibly be aware, of the 
immense amount of detail that there is in dealing in all the manufac- 
tured articles of this country. I had the curiosity to count up lately 
how many manufacturers I dealt with ; I found in my manufacturers’ 
ledger a thousand different accounts; that is to say, I was buying of 
a thousand different men; many of those were small manufacturers. I 
found I was taking a hundred different articles from some of them. 
Every addition to this multitude of detailed calculations is one more 
obstacle to trade in each of these articles, It may be worth while to 
a man to make a most accurate calculation of the exchange if he is 
going to send over 50,000/. worth of United States stock to be sold 
here ; but it would not be worth his while to do so for such transactions 
as this invoice represents, in which there are 421 different prices 
amounting to 253/.”’ 
It is exactly the same in France. Our manufacturers and those 
of France are very nearly on a level; a very little will turn the 
scale. A man coming from Italy to buy goods, if he could stop 
at Roubaix and get them at within a shade of the same price 
as he would get them as if he went to Bradford, which the com- 
petition would enable him to do, would stop at Roubaix, and 
make his purchases there, because he would understand what 
he was about better from knowing the weights and measures and 
coins of that country; he would not come on to England, 
because when he got there he would be altogether at sea with 
our weights and coinage and measures, and have to make com- 
plicated calculations, and have to allow a certain margin (it 
would be absolutely necessary for him to do that), which would 
operate like an extra percentage against us. 

Take two grains of gold out of the sovereign to cover the 
expenses of the Mint, reducing the par of exchange with France, 
and witli all the countries adopting the French currency to its 
natural level of 25 francs—the Americans will complete the 
work by assimilating their dollar to the dollar of California, 
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which represents 4s., and is the exact equivalent of 5 francs— 
and we place English merchants and English manufacturers upon 
a level with their French and American rivals at a stroke, as far 
at least as a common currency can place them on a level, put an 
end at once to much of the haphazard and bad business which 
is done at present, enable an English merchant, with The Times 
in his hand, to see at a glance what the prices are in all the 
chief centres of trade, where he can buy cheapest, where he can 
sell dearest, without spending half the day, as he often does at 
present, poring over a tariff, or shipping off goods at a venture 
because others are shipping and glutting the market—develope 
trade everywhere, especially English trade, increase its profits 
and diminish its risks, keep markets which are at present slipping 
out of our hands, and establish a fund which will cover the 
working expenses of the Mint, replace the loss upon the wear 
and tear of coin, and restore the currency to a natural and 
healthy—because self-supporting—foundation. 

Upon general principles, it is agreed on all hands there is no 
reason why we should not protect ourselves against the loss which 
our present system of mintage entails upon us, against the plan of 
“potting” the coin, and against the use of coin for export where 
bullion might just as well be used, by charging a seignorage. 
This is a point that needs no argument. It speaks for itself. 
There is no more reason why the State should coin money free 
of charge than there is why it should manufacture plate, why it 
should test and authenticate the jewellery we wear, the drugs we 
take, or the wines we drink. The Mint isa manufactory. The 
labour of the Mint adds to the value of the coin ; and it is quite 
optional with the Government to say whether it will charge the 
cost of this manufacture or not—that is, whether the coin shall 
circulate at its real value, as it does in France, as it does in India, 
as it does in Australia, or whether it shall circulate, as it does 
here at home, at a trifle less than its real value. The only pre- 
caution that it is necessary to take is that the Mint charge shall 
not exceed the cost of manufacture, and that the cost of manu- 
facture shall not be higher than the exigences of the work require. 
If the seignorage exceeds these expenses, or if the expenses are 
higher than they need be, the excess acts as a premium upon 
private coining, even though the coiners should issue coins to the 
standard weight and fineness. If the seignorage does not exceed 
this, the coin as manufactured articles will pass at the same rate 
as the present, that is to say, a sovereign with 112 grains of gold 
will possess the same purchasing power when the Government. 
charges for its manufacture as a sovereign of 113 grains, when 
the Government issues sovereigns free. The only effect of a 
seignorage based upon the working expenses of the Mint is to 
keep coin at home, to check its use in the arts, to place restric- 
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tions upon its exportation except as currency, or if it should be 
exported as bullion, to bring it back at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, and to restore it to the circulation, instead of tempting 
the foreigner to throw it into his own crucibles, mix it with his 
own proportion of alloy, and put it in circulation as part of his 
own currency, and, finally, to alter the par of exchange. That 
is all ; and this alteration of the par of exchange is the only 
ground on which the slightest inconvenience could be felt by 
men of business from the adoption of a seignorage. 


“ Jonathan at New York may now prefer giving 10 per cent. premium, 
or 110 dollars, for a bill of 22/. 10s. on London, rather than ship eagles ; 
but if the produce of eagles be diminished one per cent. by an additional 
charge either for coinage, for freight, or for insurance, he would give 
11 per cent. premium or 111 dollars, for the bill of 22¢. 10s. rather 
than ship gold. The point in the rate of exchange at which gold would 
be returned to New York would remain unaffected, for our national 
standard of value would still be the sovereign of 1234 grains of gold 
at 3/. 17s. 10}d. per ounce. At present New York imports gold when 
the exchange is under 7} premium, and exports gold when it is above 
10 premium. As the intermediate rates of exchange are practically at 
par—i.e., the variations from the real par of exchange are less than the 
expense of transmitting gold. If a coinage charge of one per cent. were 
imposed, the intermediate rates now ranging from 7} to 10 would 
range from 7} to 11.” 


The imposition of a seignorage adds to the expense incurred 
by the importer, and if we were to add one per cent. to the 
Mint charge to-morrow the practical effect upon merchants at 
Calcutta, New York, Shanghai, and Sydney, wishing to ship 
gold to London for the payment of debts or for investment, 
would be exactly equivalent to the addition of one per cent. to 
the premium of insurance or the rate of freight. And this is an 
alteration that is hardly worth talking about. The loss would be 
almost inappreciable. The inconvenience amounts only to the 
substitution of one figure for another. 

It would be necessary, of course, if we made up our minds to 
impose this seignorage, to relieve the Bank of England from 
the obligation which is at present imposed upon it by the Act of 
1844, of giving its notes for gold at the rate of 3/. 17s. 9d. But 
this relief might be given by the alteration of a single line in 
the 7th and 8th of Vic. cap. 32, or the Bank might be relieved 
from its obligation to purchase gold at all, and its present obliga- 
tion transferred to the Mint, the Mint being authorized to issue 
notes of its own for old upon the present Bank terms, with the 
proviso that it shall pay these notes upon presentation in coin 
charged with its cost of manufacture. ‘he market price of gold 
would still be what it is, and if the Bank of England continued, 
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as it probably would, to sell bar gold at 3/. 17s. 9d., the range of 
the effective par of exchange would remain within its present 
limits, only it would move between points slightly different. The 
par between New York and London, for instance, would be from 
7°66 to 10°16, instead of from 7°50 to 10. 

This is the theory of a seignorage, and of its action, and we are 
stating the case upon the assumption that we are free to act 
upon this theory, that it is a question of theory and nothing 
more. But although we ignore the difficulties, we are quite 
conscious of their existence, and of the perplexing shape which 
these difficulties are apt to take with men of business. We know 
all that there is to be said against a seignorage. It may be said 
that with a currency of eighty millions we have at least eighty 
millions of arguments against the imposition of a seignorage ; that 
all existing contracts have been entered into upon the assump- 
tion that the coinage is free and that it will continue to be free 
till the end of time ; that all rents, all mortgages, all prices are 
fixed upon the understanding that the sovereign will contain in 
future the 113 grains of pure gold which it contains now; that 
if we have a debt of one hundred pounds owing to us we shall be 
paid that debt in coin of 113 grains free from any charge for 
mintage; and that if we reduce the sovereign to 112 grains, 
and attempt by some hocus-pocus to make those 112 grains 
equal in value to 113 grains, we must make up our minds to 
readjust all contracts, to revise all our accounts, and to work for 
the next three or four years with a tariff. 


“All existing contracts,” as Mr. Newmarch put the case to the 
Royal Commissioners, “ are upon the faith of a coin of a certain weight 
and fineness, and they can only be discharged by the tender of that 
commodity. IfI have lent a man a thousand pounds my stipulation 
with that man is to bring me a thousand pieces of gold weighing a 
certain number of grains, of a certain fineness. Whether you call it a 
sovereign or a moidore, or any other name, is entirely beside the question ; 
the contract is one for a commodity The suggestion is that 
the Legislature shall wilfully, with its eyes open, degrade the pound 
to the extent of twopence. If it does so the Legislature must give 
compensation to all persons interested in existing contracts I 
will suppose myself in the condition of a person who has lent a thousand 
pounds to A. B. before you made the alteration. In the discharge of 
my debt I am entitled to receive from A. B.a thousand pieces of 
metal each containing 113 grains of pure gold. These thousand pieces 
of metal each containing 113 grains of pure gold I may take to 
France or elsewhere, and I shall be able to buy with them a certain 
amount of commodities.” 


This is a plausible and taking statement of the case; and it is 
only candid to add that it was adopted by one of the most dis- 
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tinguished political economists in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Goschen. 


“There seems to me,” said Mr. Goschen, “to be another injustice, 
as I may call it, which you put upon any one if you give hima 
different coin now to that which he is entitled to receive under existing 
contracts. If any creditor now is entitled to receive a certain amount 
of gold, with which he can do as he likes, if you vary that, and say, I 
will not give you that amount of gold, I will give you a lesser amount 
of gold; but then I will enact artificial laws, by which you shall be 
sure to get the same amount of other commodities by it, you still do 
not place the creditor in the same position, because he is dependent 
upon a number of circumstances upon which he was not dependent 
before. You lessen that particular characteristic of the sovereign 
which makes gold the best standard of value you have got—namely, 
that the thing in itself is worth what it professes to bé. In my 
opinion, any tampering with that is shaking the whole basis of the 
currency.” 


There is a sort of undertone of alarm in these statements of 
Mr. Goschen and Mr. Newmarch which will tell more with 
many people, with annuitants, and people with money in the 
Three per Cents., than the arguments which they suggest ; but 
the observations are essentially impromptu opinions, and can, 
we think, be shown to be founded upon a misconception of the 
action of a seignorage. There is, of course, one grain of truth in 
the statement. The truth is this, that a sovereign with 112 
grains of pure gold will be of less intrinsic value than a sovereign 
with 113 grains. Its purchasing power will consequently be less 
beyond the seas, in America, in France, in China, for instance. 
But, if with this sovereign of 112 grains, you can go into the 
bullion market, to the Bank, or to the Mint, and purchase 113 
grains of gold in its original state—that is to say, if the sovereign 
of 112 grains is convertible at your option into 113 grains 
of bullion, and if with these 113 grains of bullion you can pur- 
chase francs and dollars possessing their present exchangeable 
value, you will still possess, with a coin of 112 grains in your 
hands, the same purchasing power that you possess now with a 
coin of 113 grains; and this is the final test. Take the case 
mentioned by Mr. Newmarch, the case of a foreign merchant 
owing a debt of 1000/. in this country. The debt was con- 
tracted in coin weighing 113 grains. It can only be paid, upon 
Mr. Newmarch’s theory, in the coin in which it was contracted. 
If it is paid in sovereigns containing 112 grains of gold, and no 
more, it is not paid in that coin. It is paid in a depreciated 
currency, aud as Mr. Newmarch argues, the contract is in metal 
of a certain weight and fineness—that is, in sovereigns of 113 
grains. But if the purchasing power of a sovereign of 112 
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grains is equal, with seignorage, to the purchasing power of a 
sovereign of 113 grains without a seignorage, if the debtor can 
only obtain the sovereigns by the tender of a bar of gold con- 
taining 113 grains ; and if the creditor, with these sovereigns in 
his hands, can walk into the Mint or the Bank the instant he is 
paid in this depreciated currency, and demand a bar of gold 
containing the precise 113 grains, which he originally lent, 
where is the injury, where is the violation of good faith? How 
is the contract broken? The debtor is no better off, the creditor 
is no worse off. Only the Mint has stepped in between the 
parties, and refused to coin the gold without being paid for its 
work—that is, without being paid for assaying and weighing the 
metal, and stamping it with its certificate of value. The contract 
was not in sovereigns, as Mr. Newmarch puts the case. It was in 
metal, and in metal representing 113 grains of pure gold ; and itis 
paid in coin which you can convert into that amount of metal 
by crossing the street, or that you can pay away in the market 
in the purchase of the same amount of commodities that your 
original sovereigns would have purchased. The question is very 
well put from an international as contradistinguished from a 
local standpoint, in Mr. J. B. Smith’s: “Memorandum upon the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners.” Take the case of a 
foreign government having contracted for a term of years to pay 
the sum of 1000/. per annum in this country, and that the 
engagement has been fulfilled from time to time by a remittance 
of a bar of gold of that precise amount. It is contended that, in 
the event of the proposed change in our currency, this foreign 
government will be bound, in discharge of its debt of 1000/. in 
the old currency, to pay in the new currency an addition to the 
same of 2d. in the pound, or, in place of 10001., an annual pay- 
ment of 10081. 6s. 8d. Now, supposing that the foreign govern- 
ment, after the proposed alteration in our currency, and the 
adoption of a charge of 1 per cent. for mintage, remits the usual 
bar of gold of the precise weight as before, will it be said that 
such a remittance would not be a complete fulfilment of its 
engagement? But will this bar of gold on its arrival in Eng- 
land pay in the new currency the sum of 1008/. 6s. 8d., which 
Mr. Newmarch, and the Royal Commissioners acting upon Mr. 
Newmarch’s theory, contend the Government is bound to pay ? 
Will the Mint give in exchange for this bar of gold the sum of 
10087. 6s. 8d. in the new currency? Of course it will not. The 
Mint will then no longer coin gratis ; it will therefore return for 
the bar 1000 gold pieces, as before, but they will each only con- 
tain 112 grains of gold, one grain being retained by the Mint for 
coinage. But inasmuch as each piece will be of the same 
current value as the old coin, when no mintage was charged, the 
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foreign government would honourably discharge its obligation, as 
before, by the payment of 1000 pieces of gold of equal cost and 
current value with the 1000 pieces of gold of the old currency. 
The reduction in the imtrinsic value of the sovereign is covered 
by the seignorage, and the seignorage restores the sovereign to 
its original current value. The Mint takes 2d. in the pound 
from the metal in the coin, and adds 2d. to its value in 
workmanship. The purchasing power of the coin remains 
exactly what it was. It is not altered by a single grain ; and if 
a sovereign with its 112 grains is still convertible at will into 113 
grains of gold, you are no worse off with this in your hand than 
you are with a bank-note which you can convert into sovereigns 
at the first bank, at the first hotel, at the first railway station, or 
at the first shop you enter. 

The worst that can be said against the sovereign of 112 grains 
is that it is only by the power which the holder is to have of 
demanding from the Mint or the Bank of England in exchange 
113 grains of fine gold in bar that its current value will be main- 
tained ; that the sovereign must, therefore, cease to retain its 
quality of being the standard of value, and that with a coin of 
112 grains we shall be substituting 113 grains of fine gold in bar 
for a coin containing that quantity of fine gold as the standard 
pound and measure of value in this country. And this is the 
argument of the Royal Commissioners in their report. 

But this at best is only a play upon words. It may be 
admitted—every word of it—without invalidating the main 
argument for a seignorage. The sovereign is not at present the 
measure of value. (This is the answer.) It is only the repre- 
sentative of the measure of value, and even as a representative 
of the measure of value, two out of every five sovereigns in cir- 
culation to-day are below the standard. You could not melt 
them for exportation without a loss. You could not present 
them at the Bank of England without the risk of a loss. They 
would be clipped and returned to you at once; and, except in 
England, these light sovereigns will not circulate at all, the best 
even only circulating at a discount. The true measure of value 
is 113 grains of gold, and 113 grains of gold will still be the 
measure of value under the system we are proposing for adoption. 
Only when the sovereign is charged with a seignorage it will not 
profess, as it does now, to contain 113 grains of pure gold. It 
will profess to contain 112 grains of pure gold, and when the 
system is in working order the mass of sovereigns will contain 
the full weight, where at present only 65 per cent., or probably 
only 50 per cent., contain the weight which they are supposed to 
contain, But a sovereign of 112 grains will then be exchangeable 
into 113 grains of bullion without loss or deduction of any sort, 
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unless, of course, the sovereign has been tampered with ; and it 
will be the interest of every one to see that this is not done, and 
to refuse to take coin which bears marks of clipping or sweating. 
At present banks, provincial banks particularly, hoard light 
sovereigns, and it is the interest of all of us to do anything with 
a light sovereign except to return it to the Bank or the Mint. 
But when the sovereign passes everywhere by tale, instead of 
passing, as it does now, partly by tale and partly by weight—by 
tale in the provinces, and by weight in London, except, of 
course, in smal] payments—the currency would equalize itself 
all over the country, 100 sovereigns taken promiscuously from 
circulation in Cornwall or Westmoreland, weighing exactly what 
100 sovereigns taken from circulation in Manchester, Leeds, or 
London would weigh, and every banker would have an interest 
in returning light coins to the Mint, instead of keeping them in 
his cellars and palming them off wpon any customers whom he 
can get to take them. 

It is, however, like fighting with phantoms to argue this 
question of a seignorage as a question of principle, or as an open 
question at all. All theory is with us. All practice is with us, 
except our own, and even our own ‘practice in Australia and 
India. All Political Economists are with us. All, or nearly all, 
the bankers are on our side, with Mr. Hubbard and Sir John 
Lubbock at their head. What we are proposing to do in Eng- 
land, is done in every other State with a metallic currency, was 
done by ourselves till the Restoration, and is done by ourselves 
even now in India and Australia; and even here at home the 
proposal cannot be argued as a question of principle. The prin- 
ciple of a seignorage is conceded as an argument. It is conceded 
in the Act of 1844 as a fact. We levy a seignorage at present, 
and as long as the Bank Act remains on the Statute Book, the 
only question open for discussion is what the amount of that 
seignorage shall be, whether it shall cover only the cost of 
assaying and weighing the metal, and the loss of interest during 
the time the metal is in the hands of the moneyers on Tower 
Hill, or whether it shall cover, besides these expenses and this 
loss, the cost of manufacture as well. The Bank charge of 14d. 
an ounce is to all intents and purposes a seignorage, and acts as 
a seignorage, increasing the current value of the coin above its in- 
trinsic value to the extent of } or } per cent., only under the Act 
of 1844 this seignorage goes into the coffers of Threadneedle Street, 
instead. of going, as it ought to go, into the hands of the Master of 
the Mint, to the relief of the general taxpayer. This, however, 
makes no difference to the purchaser of sovereigns. The only fact 
that the buyer of sovereigns takes into consideration is that, through 
the Act of ’44, he has to sell his bullion at 31. 17s. 9d. an ounce, 
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when an ounce of coined gold is worth 31. 17s. 10}d., that he 
has got to pay for the assay, and that he has to allow the pur- 
chaser the turn of the scale as well as to pay the fee for weighing, 
All these items put together constitute a seignorage, and the 
practical question is whether this seignorage shall be levied by 
the Mint or by the Bank, and what the amount shall be. What 
we propose is that the seignorage shall cover the cost of manu- 
facture, as well as the loss of interest during the process of 
coinage ; that the Mint shall purchase gold as it is now pur 
chased by the Bank, making its own charge for assay, and that 
the Bank shall be released from its obligation to purchase bullion 
except upon its own terms, the Mint taking this obligation upon 
itself, paying for bullion in notes, and returning sovereigns for 
these notes (less the cost of manufacture) at the end of twenty- 
one days. This is not a very revolutionary proposal, amounting, 
as it does, to nothing more than a proposal to do in London what 
we do at Sydney, at Calcutta and Madras, what is done in Paris, 
in Vienna, at Berlin, at Washington, In France the mintage 
charge is 6fr. 70c. per kilogramme of standard gold, or between 
jth and }th per cent.; and the delay, which is variable, has at 
some times been such as to cause a loss of interest which might 
amount to as much as a charge of 4 or } per cent. more. It is 
stated in the Report of the Director of the Mint of the United 
States for the year 1867, that their law imposes on all bullion a 
tax of the half of 1 per cent., and a coinage charge of the same 
amount. But the delay in delivery is considerable, and 1} per 
cent. is about the average total seignorage allowing for interest on 
such delay. In Prussia the charge for coining gold is } per cent. 
It is 1 per cent. in the India Mints, with a delay in delivery of 
about twenty days. The Royal Mint at Sydney first deducts a 
duty of 1s. 3d. per ounce troy (7.e., 11. 128, 1d. per cent.) by way 
of equivalent for export duty. It also deducts, under the name 
of charges for melting, assaying, and coining 1 per cent. or 94d. 
per ounce upon quantities not exceeding 3000 ounces ; and per 
cent. or 7d. per ounce upon quanties of larger amount. Thus, 
as compared with our English charge of 14d., we find a total 
charge of from 2s. 0}d. to 1s. 10d. per ounce; and assuming 
this 14d. per ounce to represent a charge of 1605/. upon the 
manufacture of 1,000,000 sovereigns on ‘lower Hill, the charges 
made in the principal Mints of the world may be taken at 
from eight to fourteen times that amount; the French charge 
for coining 1,000,000/. sterling in France being 10,000/, the 
Australasian and Indian charge 13,0001, and the American 
charge 15,0001. Here, however, a charge equal to that of 
our own Indian and Australian Mints will be amply suff- 
cient for all practical purposes; and if the estimate that the 
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sovereign is worth a fraction over 10 rupees in India be accurate, 
it follows that the internationalization of the English sovereign, 
by reducing it by about 2d. to make it equal with 25 francs or five 
dollars, would be an immediate means of rectifying the present 
difference between the English sovereign and the 10-rupee piece. 

These arguments ought to be final, especially when it is recol- 
lected that a seignorage of one per cent. is still fifty per cent. 
within the limits of the charge that we are entitled to put upon 
the manufacture of coin upon the true principles of currency, 
and a trifle less than the charge which was anciently put upon 
all English coin till the Restoration. That this brassage will 
cover the expenses of the Mint is the least of its recommenda- 
tions. It will turn what is at present a source of loss into a 
source of profit to the State. It wil] supersede the necessity 
which is now pressing upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
calling in our light and worn coin, and put us into a position to 
restore the currency without exposing ourselves to a serious loss. 
It will save the public thousands a year in the form of fines at 
the Bank of England upon the presentation of light sovereigns. 
It will save the railway companies ; it will save the banks ; and 
(what is of more consequence than all this) it will put English 
merchants and manufacturers on a level with their keenest com- 
petitors in all the markets of the world. Perhaps the Bank of 
England may lose a trifle by the change; but even the loss of 
the Bank will be only a trifle, and the Bank has no right to the 
signorage it is at present levying upon gold coin. This seignor- 
age is not in the bond. It is levied by mere usurpation, by the 
usurpation of a monopolist acting under an Act of Parliament 
which was never intended to work as it does; and in breaking 
this monopoly of the Bank we should be taking a great stride 
towards the attainment of that ideal system of currency which 
Sir Robert Peel must have had in his heart when he passed his 
Currency Laws—a system under which the State shall be the 
sole fountain of issue, under which no money shall circulate on 
credit, or, if it does, shall circulate on the credit of the State, 
all bank-notes as well as coins bearing the image and superscrip- 
tion of the head of the State, and under which all profits upon 
the issue of money shall form part of the Imperial revenue. 

The Power of Issue is, and ought to be, a sovereign right. It 
was a sovereign right in the days of Athelstan, and as a sove- 
reign right was exercised only by the King. It will be recognised 
as a sovereign right to be exercised only by the King in the days 
of Albert VI. But at our present rate of suppressing private 
coage—the issue of bank-notes—it will not be till the days of 
Albert V1., and it has not been since the days of Athelstan. 
The power of issue now exercised by the Bank of England, and 
[Vol, C. No. CXCVIII.]—New Series, Vol. XLIV. No. Il. x 
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by the English, Irish, and Scotch banks is a relic of feudalism, 
of those rough and rude times when every prelate and noble set 
up a mint under the shadow of his palace or castle, coined 
money in their own names as grantees of the King, and appro- 
priated the profit of their mints as they appropriated the rent of 
their estates. The manufacture of coin has been suppressed long 
ago, but the manufacture of paper money still remains, and the 
profits of this manufacture are allowed to remain in private 
hands, the State taking upon itself the manufacture of the only 

art of the currency upon which there is or can be a loss. It is 

1igh time that this state of things ceased, that all rights of issue 
were gathered into the hands of the State, that the debt of the 
Bank of England was paid off, that all notes except those of 
the State were suppressed, that the powers of issue now exercised 
by the Banks were vested in the hands of the Royal Mint, that 
gold coinage, like silver and copper, was made self-supporting, 
and that the profits upon paper currency were claimed by the 
State, and appropriated, like the profits of the Post-Office, to the 
reduction of taxation. In this way we should secure a self- 
acting system of currency, adapting itself to the wants of the 
country as those wants vary with the fluctuations of trade and 
commerce, the Master of the Mint would have his finger upon 
all the chords of our system of currency, and by issuing bank- 
notes for 1/. where we now only issue sovereigns, taking extra 
precaution, of course, against forgery, we should economize in the 
use of gold, especially by reducing the loss through wear and 
tear, and we should make gold, like silver and copper, pay for its 
own manufacture. 


Arr. I].—Tur Dererminist Turory or Vo.irion: 
its STATEMENT AND History. 


ie Problem of the Will has reasonably attracted great atten- 
tion to itself, owing to its intimate bearing upon ethics and 
theology, which are matters of common interest. But if we 
attach equal weight to the firm and loud counter-assertions still 
heard on both sides, the solution of it seems as far off as ever. 
We are tempted to say that the whole world has been arguing 
the question for more than two thousand years without having got 
within sight of a settlement ; and some persons (if we may trust 
Professor Huxley, who places himself among them) now “ think 
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that the battle will for ever remain a drawn one.” But we hope 
toshow, in the course of the following sketch, that despair is 

mature. Some of the most important among the relevant 
ideas will be there examined: we shall see how slowly they 
emerged into the world’s consciousness, and in what almost 
inextricable confusion they were involved for long after their 
frst appearance, This gives quite another aspect to the failure 
of past controversy, and makes the present division of opinion 
much less surprising. The world has not really spent thousands 
of years in arguing the question: it had no clear knowledge of 
the point at issue till about five hundred years ago, and then its 
knowledge lay torpid for two centuries more. Afterwards there 
ertainly was much noisy disputation; but nine parts in ten of 
itare mere random declamation, where the speaker shifts his 
ground from sentence to sentence, huddling together arguments 
drawn from theology, from ethics, from metaphysics, from 
pychology, without the least hint that he is aware of any dis- 
tinction between these various departments of thought. When 
the rubbish has been carted away, the amount which remains 
ofclear and intelligent discussion is not so vast as to be out of 
all proportion to the acknowledged intricacy of the problem. 

No attempt will here be made to prove any doctrine, or even 
to state any evidence except by accident and by way of illus- 
tration. We shall be concerned only with the statement and 
history of certain ideas. Of these the most important go to 
make up a theory of volition and of responsibility or moral 
desert, first stated in this country by Hobbes; afterwards by 
Hartley, Priestley, Anthony Collins, Alexander Crombie, James 
Mill, and others ; which is now associated most closely with the 
name of Mr. J. S. Mill. It has been known by various titles ; 
among which one of recent coinage, Determinism, has the 
advantage of brevity and freedom from offensive implication. To 
state this theory, and to sketch its history so far as may be neces- 
sary to a clear statement, will be the aim of the following 
remarks, 

The first step is to unravel tho prevailing confusion by laying 
down definitions, which will serve as a standard of reference 
both in criticism and in controversy. The confusion has been of 
two kinds, both a confusion of premisses and a confusion of con- 
clusions, Three different schemes and four (not to say five) 
kinds of argument have been mixed up together, not only in the 
mind of the same writer, but often in the same page of his works. 
The three schemes, may be styled Fatalism, Determinism, 
Calvinism. The four kinds of argument are as follows; 
(1) theological ; partly dogmatic, consisting chiefly in the cita- 
tion of texts from the Bible; partly rationalist, consisting in 
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deductions from the Idea of the Attributes of God ; (2) ethical, 
consisting in the allegation of shocking moral consequences sup- 
posed to follow from this or that doctrine ; (3) metaphysical, 
consisting in the assimilation of volition to the idea of causation 
in general ; (4) psychological, consisting in the appeal to an 
analysis of the observed phenomena of volition. No argument 
is needed to show that these things are quite different : they 
ought therefore to be kept apart and separately considered. But 
it is doubtful whether any controversial writer has yet com- 




































pletely fulfilled this preliminary condition of clear treatment. jm @™" 
The greater number are so hopelessly confused, that it is often fom t 
impossible to tell for certain which of the three schemes they if cla 
had in mind when writing a given sentence, or to be sure that But a 
they recognised any distinction between dogmatic theology and shades 
psychology. Since we are rather concerned with the schemes fm "Ve! 
than with the arguments, the former will need a more particular Fatali 
statement. tie hi 
warily 
§ I. Fatatism. iperat 
Fatalism merely asserts the procession of the material universe vhen 
to be inexorably fixed ; and, in its most, perfect form, it extends everyt 
this predetermined certainty to every event, however trifling, Mi Have 
which ever happens. It premises no examination of the facts of J ‘hem. 
volition, and it concludes no propositions about the morality of i vlitic 
voluntary actions. It has therefore no bearing upon the different J 1 eff 
theories of moral desert which have been deduced from different 9 ‘uy at 
theories of volition. The procession of the material universe is gi Volitic 
a force of overwhelming power external to us; who, in respect Mo 
to it, are not agents but only patients. by a 
Fatalism has been seldom or never held consistently, without 9 “shor 
any mental confusion, in this philosophically perfect form. The Fate | 
actual theory existing in the minds of professed fatalists, has gj We mé 
differed from the philosophical theory in two respects. (1) They §@ ‘ioug] 
forgot that there is the same reason (whatever it is) for extending # myths 
fate to little things as to great, and probably thought of fate i torts 
only in connexivn with important events deeply affecting their i of ou: 
own interest. (2) The language of fatalists is sometimes tinged J squir 
with a shade of determinist colouring. It was held that the Her 
fated event is certain to come to pass, either in spite of our # ‘pring 
efforts, or even by means of them. These last words allow us to J “ved 
imagine an Omniscient Schemer behind the scenes, who brings 9 'ermir 
about the fulfilment of his will by the artful use of baits or #@ ¢xtern 
motives. This introduction of motives looks for a moment §% mtrice 
towards a determinist line of thought ; but the fundamental dis- J ‘ar, th 
tinction between fatalism and determinism remains untouched. an en! 
The fatalists consent with one voice in the statement, that the 9 ™ wh 
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revelation by prophecy of a fated event would detract nothing 
fom its certainty to happen: a statement which the determinists 
vould ridicule with equal unanimity. The course to be adopted 
by the critic in such circumstances is plain. We shall accord- 
ingly define fatalism strictly, and remark the inconsistency of 
those who have coloured their fatalism with determinist phrases 
wt notions while they peremptorily rejected the fundamental 
propositions of determinism. 

When we have stated the several propositions in which de- 
rminism consists, it will be seen that they are utterly remote 
fom the tone of thought indicated either by the fatalist myths 
classical antiquity or by the superstitions of the modern Turk. 
But a confusion of fatalism with determinism, having many 
hades of complexity, has been common in all stages of the con- 
toversy. The cause which led to it can be easily assigned. 
fatalism does tend to affect practice ; and whatever affects prac- 
tice has of course some bearing upon volition, though not neces- 
wily the same bearing as determinism. The belief in fatalism 
operates as a motive to restrain volition in some cases ; because 
vhen a man is firmly convinced that, whatever he may do, 
eerything will turn out the same in the end, he will probably 
kave things to themselves instead of vainly trying to change 
them, Just so does imprisonment operate as a motive to restrain 
wlition in some cases, when the prisoner is firmly convinced that 
wo efforts will enable him to get out and therefore desists from 
any attempt to escape. But as imprisonment is not a theory of 
volition, so neither is fatalism. 

More recently fatalism has been confused with determinism 
by a controversial artifice; though not, it would appear, with 
dishonest intent. The temptation to this confusion is obvious. 
Fate hangs over us things which are certain to happen, however 
We may strive to avoid them; and if these imminent things are 
thought to be unpleasant (as they commonly are in the fatalist 
myths) we shrink from being held subject to them in spite of our 
eforts, Determinism does not hold us subject to them in spite 
of our efforts, but fatalism does. It follows that determinism 
acquires a revolting aspect by being confused with fatalism. 

Here also the cause of confusion can be easily assigned. It 
springs from the fact that the prediction of future events is con- 
ceived as possible under both schemes. In the scheme of de- 
terminism, action can be certainly foreseen if all the motives and 
external conditions can be certainly foreseen ; and though their 
intricacy forbids us with our limited powers to trace them very 
far, they might without absurdity be supposed fully known to 
an enlarged or omniscient intelligence. ‘This kind of certainty, 
in which the event is made sure to befall us by the fact that we 
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desire it strongly, is confused with the certainty of fate, in which 
the event is sure to befall us in spite of our strongest desire to 
avoid it. 


§ Il. DetreRMinism. 


No less than four elements go to make up the determinist 
scheme in its integrity. These are as follows :— 

1. The determinist theory of volition. 

2. The substitution of the determinist notion of moral desert 

in the place of the vulgar notion. 

3. The destructive criticism of the definition of a free will. 

4. The irrelevancy of a liberty of spontaneity to morals, 

(1) The determinist theory of volition asserts invariability of 
sequence between the sum of motives present in the mind of a 
given individual and the action (or attempted action) which 
follows ; so that if precisely the same sum of motives should ever 
be twice present to the mind (supposed to remain unchanged in 
the interval) of the same man, he would certainly do (or attempt 
to do) the same thing on both occasions. This theory has been 
often misapprehended, from the omission to notice one or 
another of its limitations. Sometimes the word motive is taken 
in a too narrow sense, so as to include ‘only the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances: sometimes, by a kindred oversight, it is 
forgotten that the same circumstances are viewed very diffe- 
rently by (or present very different motives to) different minds. 
Opponents have accordingly pointed out, that different men act 
very differently under the same circumstances, and that the same 
man acts differently under the same circumstances at different 
times. But these “same circumstances” constitute in these cases 
a different sum of motives. By the determinist theory we 
should be led to expect a different result from them. It is 
therefore no refutation of the theory that such a different result 
is found to happen. 

Perhaps the following statement may make error more difi- 
cult in future. Let every psychological phenomenon which can 
be an object of consciousness be styled a feeling. Then the term 
feeling will include both those feelings which tend to excite or to 
modify action, and those (if there be any) which do not. Let the 
former be styled motor-feelings. The determinist theory of volition 
asserts that the same act or attempted act follows always upon 
the same sum of motor-feelings. Here the ambiguity attached 
to the word motive is avoided; and we see at once that the 
same set of circumstances may arouse very different sets of motor- 
feelings in different men and in the same man at different times. 

' This theory of volition has been separately reached by three 
independent methods. 
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(a) It was reached first through a psychological analysis of 
the facts of volition: a method common to Hobbes and the 
whole British school of determinists ; though they mingled with 
it other arguments drawn from other sources. From this point 
of view, the theory rests upon its observed consonance with the 
facts of volition, including the impossibility of pointing out any 
fact at variance with it. 

(3) It has been deduced by sundry metaphysicians, as Leib- 
nitz, from the general idea of causation: a proceeding which is 
outside the pale of psychology. The denial of the determinist 
theory is made equivalent to the assertion, that the same totality 
of cause may have a different totality of effect. 

Kant was not able to impugn the validity of this argument, so 
far as the succession of phenomena is concerned. He admitted 
(in different phrase) the truth of the determinist theory, that the 
same sum of motor-feelings is followed always by the same action. 
But he postulated for the mind a power of originating motor- 
feeling from within itself, by a process bound by no conditions 
and unaffected by anything styled circumstance. In the lan- 
guage of the ‘[ranscendentalists, the succession of phenomenu is 
subject to invariability of sequence between the same total ante- 
cedent and the same total consequent ; which is true of motor- 
feelings, as of all other phenomena ; but the sum of the ante- 
cedent motor-feelings is liable to be altered by the unconditioned 
action of the mind as noumenon, styled the Intelligible 
Character, distinguished from the mind as a congeries and pro- 
cession Of phenomena. Thus Kant strove to take volition out 
of the sphere of conditioned action ; because the mind, whose 
action it is, itself regulates the sum of its apparent conditions, by 
means of a process which is unconditioned. 

(y) The determinist theory has been lately reached by the 
application of physiology to explain the processes of psychology. 

his, be it observed, is a fifth kind of argument, which must be 
added to the four kinds above enumerated ; but it has emerged 
too recently* to have introduced confusion into the history of the 
subject. In this view, every feeling, or psychological pheno- 
menon, has a physiological counterpart in some affection of some 
part of the nervous organism. A sum of motor-feelings is the 
psychological counterpart of a sum of nerve-actions, having a 
definite local seat, modified by the present state of the organisin 





* The physiology of the nervous system was not understood with sufficient 
accuracy to admit of its fruitful application to paychology, until about twenty 
years ago. Up to that time nothing was possible beyond the surmise of a 
general connexion between nerve-action and consciousness, which admitted no 
analysis into parts separately related one to another. 
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as a whole and in its parts. The same sum of nerve-actions, 
under the same state of the whole organism and of its parts—a 
limitation which must always be kept in mind,—will produce 
always the same sum of motor-feelings and be followed always by 
the same action. 

The most important consequence of this view, is its bearing 
upon the transcendental doctrine of the Intelligible Character. 
The psychological determinists could not categorically deny this 
doctrine, because they either had never heard of it or else 
attached no meaning to its statement. But in the view of the 
physiological determinists, the standing ground of the transcen- 
dental doctrine is cut away without even the need of a denial. 
There is no place in the system for the Intelligible Character. 
All mental action is the counterpart of nerve-action, and no 
nerve-action is unconditioned. 

(2) The vulgar notion of moral desert, when defined and 
made clear, seems to involve two characteristics in which it differs 
from the determinist notion. (1) In the vulgar notion, wrong- 
doing, or moral evil, is regarded with a peculiar horror, as being 
a class of evil so utterly different in kind from all other, that 
(to quote some vigorous words) it would be better if the sun and 
rain should fail and all the millions upon this earth perish in 
extremity of physical agony, than that one human being should 
wilfully and without excuse pilfer a trifle or tell a lie. (2) In 
the same spirit the vulgar notion regards wrong doing as being 
so naturally and necessarily the proper object of punishment, 
that it ought to be punished even though no benefit should 
thereby accrue to society or to the offender himself. Neither of 
these views can be maintained under the scheme of determinism. 

The earliest psychological determinists were aware of the op- 
position between their scheme and the vulgar notion of moral 
desert. Had they overlooked it, it would have been forced 
upon their notice by the popular clamour. The aspect under 
which the opposition first emerged was as follows. A given sum 
of motor-feelings is inevitably followed by a certain action ; but 
the motor-feelings are a product of two causes—namely, the pre- 
sent circumstances and the present disposition of the agent; 
now suppose the coincidence of seductive circumstances with a 
weak or bad disposition: why may not the evil-doer call himself 
unlucky rather than criminal? How is there room for the im- 
putation of the responsibility involved in the vulgar notion of 
moral desert? How can the agent be held responsible in such a 
sense, that his acts demand a category of reprobation peculiar to 
themselves, and deserve to be punished without reference to 
possible benefit either to himself or to society? To be born with 
a good disposition and to live beyond the reach of temptation, 18 
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a great happiness but no merit in the vulgar sense of the term : 
why may we not add, that to be born with a bad disposition and 
to be tempted often, is a great misfortune but no demerit ? 

The other side answered, that the present disposition is partly 
the result of a man’s own previous actions, and that through 
them he is responsible both for its present state and also for the 
acts to which it contributes. It is quite true that a man’s present 
disposition is partly the result of his own acts ; but this admission 
oly throws the determinist argument one stage further back. 
If we ascend high enough towards infancy we find a state in 
which no one pretends that a child is responsible in the vulgar 
sense of the term. When does he begin to be so responsible? 
Whatever moment we choose, we find ourselves landed in a con- 
tradiction. This act is by hypothesis the first “free” act; yet 
aay “free” acts are needed in order to make this act 
“free,” 

The determinist accordingly holds that, as there is no free 
will in the vulgar sense, so there is no responsibility or moral 
desert in the vulgar sense: these terms denote horrid figments 
of the imagination, founded upon an erroneous view of the 
human will, which disappear with its disappearance. In a word, 
moral evil is reduced to take its place among all other evils, in- 
stead of standing so utterly apart, that a single sin may more 
than balance the despairing agonies of a starving world. When 
the question was asked, Why, then, ought this sort of evil to be 
punished, when other sorts are not? why do we punish the 
criminal and not the scrofulous? some were found to reply 
hastily, that criminals ought not to be punished at all. But on 
calmer reflection a material distinction was discerned between 
the two cases: the punishment of the scrofulous man has no 
tendency to cure him, or to bring about any other desirable end ; 
but the punishment of the criminal tends both to reform him 
(as we may hope) and to protect society from his attacks (as we 
may be sure). Punishment becomes, in the determinist scheme, 
only the means to an end ; and when this end cannot be secured 
by it, there is no ground for its infliction. 

_ (8) The popular mind has been found to shrink from accept- 
ing the determinist notion of moral desert in the place of its own 
habitual notion ; and many persons eminent for their virtue and 
talents have expressed with vehemence their own abhorrence of 
the change.* It was therefore incumbent upon them, either to 
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* But the most devout libertarians have not always justified their formal 
[Enea by willingness to carry it into practice. Granting the distinction 
tween sin and leprosy, honest Joinville did not hesitate which to choose. 
“Or vous demande je, fist il, (viz, St. Louis,] lequel vous ameriez miex, ou que 
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impugn the determinist theory of volition, or else to deny that 
the determinist notion of moral desert is necessarily implied in 
it. The latter course was too daring for the philosophers: it 
was reserved for the later Calvinist theologians beginning with 
Jonathan Edwards, This is quite in accordance with their un- 
pleasant theology, which metes out equal damnation to the 
hardened sinner and the “ unregenerate” infant. And their posi- 
tion sheltered them effectually from attack ; because the man 
who successfully presses a contradiction or absurdity home toa 
theologian, gains nothing except the pleasure of hearing it styled 
& mystery. 

It remained for the philosophers to impugn the determinist 
theory of volition. Some have accordingly met it with a direct 
denial ; but the weight of libertarian judgment has acknowledged 
that the definition of a free will is open to destructive criticism. 
Hamilton conceded this much for himself, and destroyed Reid’s 
efforts to escape the admission.* He was therefore thrown back 
upon indirect methods of impugning the theory. Having ac- 
knowledged that his own and Reid’s doctrine postulated an un- 
caused commencement of action, he observed that the determinist 
doctrine postulated an eternal regress of cause and effect. These 
two postulates he declared to be equally inconceivable : the de- 
structive criticism of the attempted definition of a free will was 
therefore balanced by an equally destructive criticism falling 
upon the other side. The two contradictory doctrines being 
thus supposed upon the same level, he held that the balance 
between them must be turned by the testimony of consciousness ; 
and this he often declared to be plainly in his own favour. He 
never stated with fitting distinctness which of two possible things 
he meant by this;—whether consciousness declared the deter- 
minist theory of volition to be false, or whether it declared the 
vulgar notion of moral desert to be true. But he could hardly 
have meant the former; because, if consciousness contradicted 
the determinist theory, where was the need of trying to meet it 
by indirect artifices? We must infer that he meant the latter ; 
but his language is so much better adapted to mean the former, 
that we cannot suppose him to have heard the voice of conscious- 
ness very clearly. 

(4) Yet one more point remains. ‘To speak (like Dean Mansel) 
of aman as doing different things under precisely the same sum of 
m otor-feelings, or to speak (like Hamilton) of an uncaused com- 





vous feussiés mesiaus, ou que vous eussiés fait un pechié mortel.” Ht je, qu 
onques ne li menti, li respondi que je en ameraie miex avoir fait TRENTE, que 
estre mesiaus. Hist, (ed. Paris, 1761) p. 6. The Saint found little to urge m 
reply, except that leprosy is temporal while Hell is eternal. 

* Reid, p. 599. 
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mencement of action, seems to throw us back upon a motiveless 
volition or mere spontaneity. But this, even more obviously 
than determinism, is incompatible with the vulgar notion of 
moral desert. ‘Iwo men are placed in precisely the same circum- 
stances, and feel in every respect each just like the other: one 
stabs an enemy and the other does not ;—even if this be con- 
ceivable, why is the one more meritorious than the other? 
Spontaneity destroys utterly, not only the vulgar notion of moral 
desert, but the determinist notion also. 

The psychological determinists would no doubt have urged in 
reply to the transcendental doctrine of the Intelligible Character, 
that they could not see how the mode of its operation differed 
from a mere spontaneity, and that this is irrelevant to morals. 
Nor would they have seen any force, or even any meaning, in 
the efforts of the transcendentalists to avoid this criticism. 


§ IJ. Catvinism. 


The right assumed by theologians to elude the force of a con- 
tradiction by styling it a mystery, is enough to separate off by 
an impassable barrier propositions which rest upon dogmatic 
grounds from those which rest upon grounds of reason ; because, 
whether the right be assumed upon good or bad grounds, it in 
any case makes argument impossible with those who assume it. 
The system here styled Calvinism, made up of sundry propositions 
briefly styled Election wand Reprobution, Assurance, Incefecti- 
bility of Grace, is a theological system which appeals to dogmatic 
grounds for its support. And this appeal to dogmatic grounds 
precludes any possible appeal to other grounds also; because the 
theologians consent with one voice in the statement, that theo- 
logical propositions, even though they could be proved, ought 
not to be believed upon that ground but upon the ground that 
they have been revealed. There is therefore some inconsistency 
in their not unfrequent attempts to bolster up dogma by aids of 
reason ; since their success could only supply a motive to belief 
which by their own account is worthless. 

The mine in which the theologian digs is so different from 
that of the philosopher, that the two must be expected to bring 
up different things. We accordingly find that Calvinism differs 
so utterly from determinism, that to confuse the one with the 
other might be thought impossible, if experience had not shown 
it to be somehow very easy. Of the four capital points in which 
determinism consists, the Calvinists ignore the first and deny the 
other three. (1) The determinist theory of volition was never 
expressly stated by any Calvinist earlier than Jonathan Kdwards. 
Something like faint allusions to it may be traced floating about 
here and there at an earlier date; but these elude our grasp 
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when we attempt to seize them. (2) The Calvinists unani- 
mously reject the determinist notion of moral desert, and affirm 
the vulgar notion. But this distinction is the punctwm saliens 
of the whole controversy. (3) The Calvinists denied by impli- 
cation the destructive criticism of the definition of a free will; 
because they attributed a free will, apparently in the exact terms 
of the libertarian definition, to Adam before his fall from para- 
dise, to the devil and his angels before their fall from heaven, 
and (perhaps) at the present time to the angels who stood fast. 
(4) The Calvinists were precluded, by parity of reasoning, from 
urging the irrelevancy of spontaneity to morals ; though Jonathan 
Edwards used this argument to justify his adoption of the de- 
terminist theory of volition. jie 
These differences ought to have sufficed to prevent confusion. 
But the public inadvertence is always ready to suppose that all 
schemes must be identical which allow the certain prediction of 
future events: hence Fatalism, Determinism, and Calvinism 
have been mingled together with much recklessness, The later 
Calvinists, such as Jonathan Edwards and Toplady, can hardly 
be let off so easily. Living in times when their position was less 
secure from the assaults of reason, they were tempted to import 
visible doses of determinism into their scheme. They delibe- 
rately used the determinist theory of volition to explain the 
possibility of predestination, while they rejected, with more than 
the common vehemence, the determinist notion of moral desert. 
The language of Luther upon the same topic is not less violent; 
but, as he deduced his “ bondage of the will” not from psychology 
but from hazy theological and metaphysical considerations, it 1s 
perhaps less absurd. His temper and the custom of the time 
permitted him boldly to speak of a “triumph of the faith,” 
where Edwards was forced into the semblance of argument. The 
latter therefore urged the irrelevance of spotaneity to morals, to 
explain his adoption of the determinist theory of volition. 


§ IV. History or THE RELEVANT IDEAS. 


The vague impression that actions are somehow dependent 
upon motives, is so obtrusively obvious as never to have been 
entirely absent from human thought ever since human action 
began ; and this impression has given a determinist tinge to 
many remarks scattered about the works of authors of all ages. 
But much more than this is needed for the complete develop- 
ment of the determinist theory of volition ; and the deduction 
of the determinist notion of moral desert is a great step further. 
The first lesson to be learnt by the critic in philosophy, is to 
mortify the impulse to see a whole system in a casual allusion. 
It is the constant practice to assume that everybody had some 
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definite opinion, if only it could be found, not only upon each 
general topic but even upon every minute detail: a habit which 
is leading us daily to the oddest freaks of discovery. The 
hypothesis of Biological Evolution is found in an anonymous 
sentence quoted by Aristotle ; Pangenesis in a remark of Hippo- 
crates; and, with somewhat better excuse, the cosmical hypo- 
thesis of: Laplace in Democritus and Epicurus. 

Aristotle is the first writer of whom it can be said, that he 
apprehended with any approach to clearness the determinist 
theory of volition and notion of moral desert. We might infer 
that no one had preceded him in the discovery, from his attitude 
towards them : he regards them as manifest absurdities which 
no human being had yet been found to advocate. This is the 
key to the reasoning of the first five chapters of the third book 
of the Nicomachean Ethics. He there presses upon the reader 
the necessity to choose between an indefinite free-will and a 
definite determinism, feeling quite secure which alternative will 
be chosen. The vagueness of the term “ voluntary ” made it the 
moral correlative of the equally vague term “responsible ;” the 
determinist theory is seen to place the voluntariness of virtue 
and of vice both upon the same level, and, in the jealous eye of 
alibertarian, to destroy them both together. This is the conse- 
quence which Aristotle finds so monstrous, that he treats it as 
equivalent to reductio ad absurdum. He is content that vice 
shall be held voluntary in the same sense as virtue. (Ei ovv 
ikobavol eiaw ai aperal, kai ai kaxiat ixoboro av elev’ Guolwe yap. 
Eth. Nic. III. 5. 20.) 

The dreadful image of an inevitable fate hanging over our 
heads, though it is irrelevant to ethics, was too prevalent to 
escape Aristotle’s notice; and he thought it worthy of an 
elaborate refutation in the ninth chapter IIspi ‘Epunvetac. His 
conception of fate is exactly consonant with the definition above 
given. He there anticipates Copleston’s reply to the fatalist 
sophism from Excluded Middle. The comment of Ammonius 
Hermize might serve for a summary of Copleston’s words. 
Kara 8& tiv évdexouévny vAnv [2¢., future contingent matter] 
ovxére gnalv duolwe avrag [sc. xarapaow Kai amdpacw] Exev 
kara mavra xpdvov Aaufsavouévag mpdc tihv Siaxpiow Tov rE 
aAnBovg cal rov Yevdovg. Copleston is ignorant of the antici- 
pation: another proof that, as Hamilton said in 1833, “fora 
century and a half, atleast, the Organon . . . . could have 
been as little read at Oxford as the Targum or Zendavesta.” 

Aristotle’s conception ,of determinism, though he regarded it 
as an absurd and monstrous figment, guided Buridan to a fairly 
exact apprehension of it as a speculative doctrine. His state- 
ment of it is contained in the Questiones in decem libros 
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Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nichomachum.* Determinism may 
therefore be said to date, as a speculative doctrine, from about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Buridan’s treatment is 
in the scholastic method: a question is proposed, followed by 
arguments for and against. His style is not more repulsive than 
that of Armacanust (praised by Hamilton, who had an odd 
trick of praising odd people), and he had the merit of novelty in 
his matter. It is well worthy of remark that, a hundred years 
after Buridan, the great Platonist G. Gemistus Pletho is to be 
found dully retailing a traditional fatalism of the strictest type, 
and labouring superfluously to rescue morality from its 
clutches. 

Bernardino Ochino, the man who, though not a determinist, 
is best entitled to be called the father of determinism, flourished 
just two centuries later than Buridan. His Labyrinthi was 
published in Italian at Basil without date; but the dedication to 
Elizabeth as Queen of England brings it down to 1558, and he 
died in 1564. A Latin translation, said to be by Sebastian Cas- 
tellio, but without his name, was afterwards published at the 
same place.t He gives eight labyrinths, four enclosing in their 
toils those who assert the freedom, four those who assert the 
bondage, of the will. The heads of the discourse are as follows. 

Against free will, we have— 

1. The determinist theory of volition, set forth with great 
clearness and precision, and with the fullest appreciation 
of its bearing upon moral desert, with hints also of the 
destructive criticism of the libertarian definition of a free 
will, and of the irrelevance of spontaneity to morals. 

2. The antagonism between man’s liberty and God’s om- 
nipotence. 

3. The antagonism between man’s liberty and God’s prescience. 

4, The difficulty of explaining, upon the libertarian hypothesis, 
the fulfilment of prophecy. 

Against determinism, we have— 

1. The necessity of choosing, upon this hypothesis, between 
Optimism and Atheism. “ Necesse est ut cogitent aut 
peccatum non esse peccatum, non malum, non deo dis- 
plicens, aut deum esse malignum, ideoque non deum.” 
Of these, the former seems absurd and the latter impious. 

2, Determinism involves the denial of God’s right to punish 


sin. 





* A copy (Oxford, 1637,) is in the Bodleian Library. __ 
+ Richard Fitz-Ralph, Abp. of Armagh 1347—1360. A copy of his Summa 


(Paris, 1511) is in the Bodleian. 
¢ The Italian is in the Bodleian, the Latin in the British Museum. 
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3. Granting that God may justly punish sin, yet the per- 
fection of His counsels is open to the objection, that sin 
1s unnecessarily allowed to exist. (Because man’s free 
will alone can account for its existence in God’s universe.) 

4, Waiving the last point, the perfection of God’s counsels is 
open to objection, by reason of the equally unnecessary 
damnation of the reprobate. (This is only a second and 
inferior version of No. 3.) 


It will be observed that Ochino has great difficulty in making 
up the full tale of labyrinths against determinism, and that 
Atheism eludes all the four. We may plausibly conjecture that 
their number was fixed by his preconceived obligation to give as 
many for free wili as he had previously given against it; for 
Ochino was not a determinist, but, like Hamilton, a stratezical 
balancer of the arguments in exact equilibrium. His precision 
both of language and of method shows an enormous advance 
upon the habits of his age, which can be duly appreciated only 
alter comparing the Labyrinthi with the Acarpi34 of Erasmus 
published about forty years earlier on the libertarian side, and 
with the De Servo Arbitrio published in reply by Luther ; both 
of which are destitute of any value or interest, except what may 
be derived from the names of their authors. 

The British determinists cannot be accused of tracing the pedi- 
gree of their doctrine too high. The opinion seems to have 
been very nearly universal among them, that determinism sprang 
first and full grown from the head of Hobbes. And Dugald 
Stewart, arguing on the other side, makes this supposed fact the 
ground of a polemical objection; urging the lateness of its 
appearance as an argument against its truth. Perhaps Hobbes 
was the first man who clearly stated determinism in all its parts, 
and boldly avowed his belief in it. The popularity of his writ- 
ings kept his opinions before the world ; and since his time the 
relevant ideas have been easily accessible to all who were not by 
nature incapable of understanding them. One of this last sort 
was Bramhall, the well known opponent of Hobbes. <A spe- 
cimen of his dialectic will reveal his calibre, and perhaps make 
his mistake more difficult in future. 


“The very first words of T[homas] H[obbes] his defence trip up 
the heels of his whole cause; ‘I had once resolved.’ To ‘resolve’ pre- 
supposeth deliberation; but what deliberation can there be of that 
which is inevitably determined by causes without ourselves, before we 
do deliberate ? Can a condemned man deliberate whether he should be 
executed or not ?””* 





* Works, {ol., 1677, p. 649. 
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Here he confuses the determinist theory of--volition with: 
external coercion or violence: a confusion which was the’ ' 
staple of the libertarian’ polemic throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury. ; 
.. A detailed history of the controversy during the. eighteenth .” 
century might fill a large volume. Two features in the polemia.,’' 
of the libertarians are particularly noteworthy ; first, their dbsti- 
nate misapprehension of the determinist theory of volition; _ 
which they habitually confused with fatalism and external-vio- «. 
lence ; secondly, their failure to perceive where the true strength + 
of their own position lay. Their strength lay in the impossis, . 
bility of weaning the popular mind from the vulgar notion of; ' 
moral desert by means of argument. An emotion is -in vain’ 
attacked by argument, because it can be effectually met only by, 
other emotion ; and only in a very few minds is emotion stirted 
by appeals to reason. The determinists might therefore have 
predicted their own failure; or rather, that their success would — 
be limited, as it was, to a few minds. But they were as in- - 
capable of seeing why they failed, as the libertarians of seeing 
why they succeeded ; for the few men who do give an emotiohak 
assent to conclusions of reason, easily assume that everybody else 
does the like. Had the libertarians openly taken their stand 
upon the vulgar notion of moral desert, they might safely have’ 
defied the determinist theory of volition to shake the popular 
belief ; and assuredly the belief of no rational creature could be | 
strengthened by their lame efforts to impugn the determinist 
theory. But by engaging in the battle upon these terms, they 
gave many dialectical triumphs, though barren of results, to the ° 
enemy. ° 

The controversy passed into a new phase at the beginning 
of this century, owing to the importation of determinism into 
the Calvinism of the Evangelical party. We accordingly find 
the two doctrines joined together by Copleston in*his Enquiry 
into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination, pub- 
lished in 1821; where he argues, sometimes against fatalism, 
sometimes against determinism, sometimes against Calvinism, 
evidently supposing them to be all the same thing. His book | 
provoked a shower of replies from the Calvinists, showing 
that they felt it to be levelled especially against themselves. 
This was the last flame among the embers. Since then the | 
controversy has ceased to interest the popular mind, and dis-, 
cussion has been confined to men of philosophical tastes. But 
there are signs that the question is likely to be revived upon 
a new and practical ground. The absurd and inconsistent 
opinions of half educated mad-doctors touching the responsibility 
of criminal lunatics, are beginning to create an uneasy tone of 
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inquiry; and the comments of the newspapers’ look like the ° 
‘words ef men who are oppressed by a secret determinism, 
which they dare not avow because they’ cannot apply it to the 
matter in hand. 
. ,,This is an example, such as occurs from time to time, of the 
_dmpact of moral philosophy upon law. The old legal tradition is 
_ arofigh digest of the moral philosophy current at the fime of 
its formation. It is therefore necessarily connected with the 
|» vulgar notion of moral desert, so that there lurks in its notion of 
. Tesponsibility the vague nuance of a right to punish offences 
. apart from useful ends to be gained thereby. But this senti- 
*< ment is quite opposed*to the common pfactice of the Courts ; 
which has for several generations tended constantly to pass by 
the theological sin and fix its eyes only upon the legal crime or 
injury done to society. The incongruity is now manifest, and 
snie readjustment is probably imminent, in which we may 
expect an important part to be played by philosophical dis- 
' cussion. This opens to determinists the prospect of enforcing 
the practical application of their doctrine, and of seeing it recog- 
«nised as the basis of legislation; a result which is inevitable 
unless the nation and the world at large can be induced to alter 
gompletely the present direction of their course. No deter- 
‘minist will for a moment believe that such alteration is possible. 
When determinism next comes upon the stage, we may expect 
_to see it supported by the general feeling that its practical 
application to fix the rule of law cannot be delayed. And its 
practical application to law will inevitably be followed by a 
practical application to morals, of which the details cannot be 
- anticipated. 


[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.}—New Senizs, Vol. XLIV. No. II. 
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1. Annual Report of the Public Schools of St. Lowis, Missouri. 
1871. 

2. Co-education of the Sexes. An Address before a Meeting of 
College Presidents at Springfield, Illinois, July 10th, 
1867. By the Rev. JAMES FAIRCHILD, D.D., of Oberlin 
College, Ohio. 


3. Annual Report of the Michigan State University. 1872. 


JT is worth while to consider the method by which Ameri- 

cans are very largely avoiding the two most obstinate 
difficulties that stand in the way of the higher education of 
women as compared with that of men, to observe how they are 
supplying funds to educate women, and still more how they are 
providing the women themselves with incentives for severe 
mental work, which, all will agree, is of all the obstacles to be 
contended against the one most positive and universal. But while 
observing how they are reaching what they consider desirable 
results for women, it behoves us to trace out the effect of this 
course upon women in their relations to society, and upon others 
who are intimately and vitally concerned. In short, while consider- 
ing the system by which American women are educated we must 
also consider the king of women it produces, and its effect upon 
men as the correlative half of society. This Review, some time 
back, in an article entitled “The Suppressed Sex,” gave a partial 
account of this system, but the increased demand in this country 
for an improved education for women, and the longer experience 
to which the American system has been subjected, warrant us in 
giving it a fuller examination. 

America cannot as yet claim to have built up any institutions 
of learning that will rank in educational facilities and incentives 
with the great English Universities. Probably her first grade 
scholars could only take rank with the third grade English 
scholars. The exigencies of American society seem to demand 
rapid and diffusive educational training, rather than slow and 
more concentrated work, and the opportunities of her life favour 
a more even apportionment of education than is found in the 
older countries; but travellers accord to her people a high 
average standard of intelligence. A still more striking peculiarity 
is, that in no other country is the education of men and women 
so nearly equal both in kind and degree, and this is due to the 
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prevalent system of the joint education of the two sexes through 
the higher as well as the lower departments of study. 

The American colonists were impressed with a deep sense of 
the advantages of education, but it had to be got at the least ex- 

nse. In the towns and cities they could have schools for boys 
and schools for girls, but in the sparsely populated rural districts 
separate schools were impossible. It was almost more than the 
farmers could do to pay the cost of one. All the boys and girls, 
within a radius of two or three miles met together in the same 
school. They were companions and rivals in their pastimes, and 
it probably did not occur to any one to consider, whether there 
could be any danger in continuing this rivalry in their lessons. 
In the rapid growth of the population, some of these rural cen- 
tres gradually became villages and towns, but the joint education 
of the girls and boys went on. 

Two leading principles in school economy are, to secure the 
smallest number of classes, and the greatest equality of attain- 
ment between the pupils in each class, and these principles 
favour large schools rather than numerous schools. Schools 
affording a higher grade of instruction, and known as academies, 
sprang up here and there. These were private enterprises, and 
the commercial aim was to furnish the best educational advan- 
tages for the largest number of pupils, at the least expense. The 
teacher wanted to make as much money as he could, and the 
parents had in general but little to spend for the education of 
their sons and daughters. The same economical views made 
these joint schools; fewer teachers were required. These 
academies, with the district schools I have before‘mentioned, met 
almost the entire educational demand of the rural and village 
population. A few of the more ambitious boys went from these 
academies to the Universities, and a few of the girls went to 
young ladies’ boarding-schools; but these were exceptional 
cases. 

There are no men of wealth and leisure living in the country. 
The soil is owned by the men who work it, and the rich men live 
in the cities; but in any generation of American men, the large 
majority of those who lead in commerce, in politics, and in the pro- 
fessions, are the sons of farmers, who in their boyhood worked on 
the farms, and went to these rural schools in the leisure season, and 
the wives of these men had for the most part the same rural 
training. One can readily see from this, that the peculiarities of 
the rural life, the circumstances that gave these men and women 
the energy to bring themselves to the front of society, were not 
likely to stand in disrepute. However, joint education was 
simply looked upon as one of the necessities of the youthful life of 
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the nation till about twenty years age. Men who rose to positions 
of wealth and honour upon the basis of the education they. got in , 
these schools, did not praise joint education, any more than they 
praised the other natural and frugal habits thatattended their rural 
life. Noone had philosophized upon this system. There was no . 
occasion to think of it. It had simply been the most natural 
means of meeting a great need: In both the district schools and 
the academies, the boys and girls did just about: the same work. 
They liked to keep together. Now and then a boy went a little. 
further in his mathematics than the girls did; or he learned 
more Latin and Greek in preparation for the University. There 
was no question about difference of capacity or difference of 
tastes between boys and girls ; there was nothing to suggest it. 
* They liked to do the same things, and the one did as well as the 
other. Forty years ago, in one of the academies near Boston, a 
number of girls went along with a set of their schoolboy friends 
in the entire preparation for Harvard University. The girls knew 
Mathematics and Greek as well as the boys did, and formed a plan 
for going to the University with them. We cannot say whether the 
plan grew out of a keen.zest for knowledge, or out of an unwil- 
lingness tobreak off the very pleasant companionship ; probably 
from both. The girls did not think there could be much objec- 
tion to admitting them to the University ; they thought the reason 
there were no girls at the universities was, that none had wanted 
to go, or had been fitted to go. They proposed to live at 
home, so there would be no difficulty on the score of college 
residence. However, as their request was new, it occurred to 
them that a little diplomacy might be required in presenting it, 
so they deputed the most prudent of the party to do the talking, 
and imposed strict silence upon the youngest and most impulsive 
one, from whom we have the story. ‘The girls called upon 
old President Quincy, told him what they had done in their 
studies, that they had passed the examinations with the boys, 
and wished to be admitted to the University. 

President Quincy listened to their story, and evinced so much 
admiration for their work and aims, that they at first felt sure of 
success. But he seemed slow in coming to the point. He talked 
of the newness and difficulties of the scheme, and proposed other 
opportunities of study for them, till at length this youngest one, 
forgetting, in her impatience, her promise to keep silent, said, 
“Well, President Quincy, you feel sure the trustees will let us 
come, don’t you?” “Oh, by no means,” was the reply, “this is 4 
place only for men.” The girl of sixteen burst into tears and 
exclaimed with vehemence, “I wish I could annihilate the 
women, and let the men have everything to themselves.” This, 
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so far as we know, was the first effort made by women to get into 
an American University, but the incident was too trifling to 
‘make any impression, and we narrate it only as marking the 
beginning of the demand for University advantages for women. 
About the same time, Oberlin College was founded, in northern 
Ohio. Oberlin grew out of a great practical every-day-life 
demand. There was a widespread desire, on the part of well-to- 
do people, for larger educational- advantages than the ordinary 
tural schools provided. They could not afford the expense of the 
city schools ; besides, they wanted. their sons and daughters to 
go on together in their school work. They were unwilling to 
subject either to the dangers of boarding-school life, without the 
companionship and guardianship of the other. Oberlin College 
was founded on the strictest principles of economy. It was, 
located in a rural village in the West, where the habits were 
simple and the living inexpensive. In the third year of its exis- 
tence, it had 500 students, and since the first ten years, it has 
averaged nearly 1200, the proportion of young women varying 
from one-third-to oné-half. ‘There was a university course of 
study for the young men, and a shorter “ ladies’ course ” for the 
young women, which omitted all the Greek, most of the Latin, 
and the higher mathematics. It was not anticipated that the 
young women would desire the extended University course, but 
so far as the two courses accorded, the instruction was given to 
the young men and young women in common. But the young 
women were allowed to attend any of the classes they chose, and 
at the end of six years, a few of them had prepared themselves 
for the B.A. exqmination, and were allowed, upon passing it, to 
receive the degree. The College authorities did not seem to con- 
sider that B.A. and M.A. were especially masculine designations ; 
they regarded them onl y as marks of scholastic attainments, which 
belonged equally to men and women when they had reached a 
certain standard of scholarship. Not many women could stay, 
or cared to stay, long enough to get these degrees. The “ ladies’ 
course” required nearly two years less time, and contained a larger 
Proportion of the subjects that women are expected to know. 
The number of women who have received the University degrees 
from Oberlin is still less than 100, making an average of only 
two or three for each year. Oberlin sent out staunch men and 
Women ; wherever these men and women went, it was observed 
that they worked with will and with effect. ‘The eminent success 
of Oberlin, led many parents in different parts of the country 
to desire its advantages for their sons and daughters. But 
berlin was a long way off from New England, and from many 
other parts of the country ; besides, some thought it an uncom- 
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fortably religious place, and negroes were admitted, and it was 
altogether very democratic, much more so than many people 
liked. So parents began to say, Why can we not have other 
Colleges that shall provide all the advantages of Oberlin, and 
omit the peculiarities we dislike. Now began the discussion 
upon the real merits of this economical system of joint education. 
It had sprung up like an indigenous plant; it had meta 
necessity remarkably well, and it was only when, its advan- 
tages becoming recognised, it began to force itself into 


the cities, and among people where it was not a neces- - 


sity, that it evoked any discussion. This was a little more 
than twenty years ago. People who had observed the working 
of the joint schools were altogether in favour of them. The 
wealthier people in the towns and cities who were accustomed to 
having boys and girls educated apart, preferred that way : they 
thought that joint education would be a dangerous innova- 
tion, and that in the institutions adopting it the girls would 
lose their modesty and refinement, and the boys would 
waste their time. Leading educators were divided upon this 
this question ; those who were familiar with the joint schools 
were the most uncompromising advocates of that system ; those 
who had known only the schools where girls and boys were edu- 
cated apart. for the most part preferred separate education where 
it could be afforded ; not all, however, for many had developed 
the theory of joint education out of an opposite experience. In 
girls’ schools they had felt the want of adequate stimulants for 
thorough work ; they had seen the strong tendency in girls to fit 
themselves for society rather than for the severer duties of life; 
they believed that if the girls were associated with boys and 
young men in their studies, they would not only be better scholars, 
but that they would remain longer in school, that they would 
have less eagerness to get out of school into society ; and many 
who were familiar with boys’ schools felt the dangers attendant 
upon the absence of domestic influence, and saw that it might 
be very largely supplied by the presence of sisters and school- 
fellows’ sisters; they saw, too, that the tendencies to a coarse 
physical development, which are found in an exclusive society 
of men, might be counteracted by the presence of women, In 
short, all who were acquainted with joint education gave 
it their most unqualified approval; while those who knew 
only the system of separate education were, for the most 
part, disposed to favour that, though many of these saw 
the need of something in girls’ schools which the presence of 
boys would introduce, and something in boys’ schools which the 
presence of girls would supply. The advocates of joint education 
were valiantly led by Horace Mann, the greatest American edu- 
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eator, the man who stands with Americans where Dr. Arnold 
stands in the hearts of English people. About this time Antioch 
College was founded in southern Ohio, and Mr. Mann was invited 
to take charge of it. Antioch College meant to provide educa- 
tional facilities as nearly equal to those found at the best New 
England Universities as possible, and it was founded avowedly 
apon the principle that joint education, per se, was a good thing ; 
that it was natural, that it was a great advantage to have brothers 
and sisters in the same school ; that girls were both more scholarly 
and more womanly when associated with boys, and boys were 
more gentlemanly and more moral when associated with girls ; 
and that both girls and boys come out of joint schools with juster 
views of life and a larger sense of moral obligation. Other new 
colleges followed the example of Antioch, and some of the old 
ones began to open their doors to women. To-day the public 
schools, the national free schools, in most of the cities of the 
North, educate boys and girls together. In some of the older 
cities, particularly Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, the 
schools have, for the most part, gone on on the original plan of 
separate schools. The school buildings are not arranged for the 
accommodation of boys and girls together, and there is still a 
strong sentiment against the plan, though it is gradually and 
rapidly giving way. In the Western cities, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, the boys and girls study together throughout the 
entire course, that is, till they are ready to go to the Universities, 
though in St. Louis, and perhaps in the other two cities, there 
are a few of the grammar schools where they are still apart, the 
buildings not being arranged for the accommodation of both. 
This system prevails in the rural schools almost without excep- 
tion, and almost as generally in the public schools of the towns 
and cities, with the exceptions we have mentioned ; and there are 
now over thirty Colleges and Universities that offer University 
degrees to women on the same conditions as to men. On the 
other hand, there is still a large number of private schools in 
the towns and cities which are generally either boys’ schools or 
girls’ schools. They are for the most part schools established for 
teaching the children of some particular religious denomination, 
or for fitting boys for a commercial career, or for giving especial 
drill for the Universities, or, in the case of girls’ schools, for giving 
especial training for society. But the public schools are rapidly 
drawing into them the children of the best educated families, for 
the simple reason that they are the best schools of the country. 
The oldest Universities and Colleges still keep their doors shut 
against women. Harvard, a little more than a year ago, ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the demand for admission 
made by women, but their report was adverse, The committee 
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recognised the success of the System elsewhere, but thought it 
not wise to attempt the change in Harvard. ~ 

Michigan University, a free State University, which stands 
second to none in educational advantages, except Harvard and 
Yale, and has double the number of students of either of those, 
admitted women nearly four years ago ; and Cornell University, 
which has as good prospects as any in the country, has this 
year received its first class of women. These schools and Col- 
leges have established beyond question in the minds of Ameri- 
can educators, that in acute perception, in the ability to grasp 
abstruse principles, the feminine mind is in no wise inferior to 
the masculine. But the question is still open, whether women 
have the physical strength to endure the continuous mental work 
requisite for the ‘greatest breadth and completeness of compre- 
hension. 

This can be determined only by experiments which shall ex- 
tend through a long series of years devoted to study. The 
records at Oberlin indicate that the young women are no more 
likely to break down in health than the young men are. The 
records of the city schools do not seem to be quite the same upon 
this point ; but the same difference appears if the girls are not in 
school, and hence this failure in health cannot be attributed to 
the school work, but rather to the more indoor life of the girls. 
The Oberlin statistics also indicate that the women who have 
taken the University degrees have not diminished their chances 
of longevity by this severe work in their youth. Women have 
less physical strength than men have, but there seems to be in 
them a tendency to a more economical expenditure of strength. 

Tn regard to the social morality at these schools the results are 
equally satisfactory; at the rural schools boys and girls have 
almost unrestricted companionship ; they have just the same . 
freedom in their home intercourse, but improper or even objec- 
tionable conduct is a thing unknown at the schools, and almost 
equally unknown in the association outside the schools. Brothers 
and brothers’ friends guard the sister, and sisters: and their 
friends guard the brother. In cases where it is necessary for 
pupils to reside at the school there is more love-making, but 
it is mosily repressed by want of time; besides, there are few 
occasions for meeting except in the presence of the class, and where 
there is an acquaintance with so many on about equal terms, an 
especial regard for one is less likely to be formed. The admiration 
of the boys is quite sure to centre upon the girls who are nearest 
to the head of the class ; but these girls have not time to return 
it and keep their position, and to lose their position would be to 
lose the admiration ; and the same is true for the boys. 

It would be surprising to any one who is not familiar with 
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these schools to observe to wha? very practical and common- 
sense principles all these relations are subjected. In this mutual 
intellectual rivalship the conjectural differences between the sexes 
and the fancied charms of the one over the other are submitted 
to very practical tests. A disagreeable boy is not likely to be 
considered a hero in virtue of his assumed bearing, and physical 
strength ; nor is a silly girl by dint of her coquettish airs likely 
to be thought a fairy with magical gifts. Girls know boys as 
boys know each other; and boys know girls as girls know each 
other. Hence the subtle charms that evade human logic, find 
little opportunity to blind and mislead in the constant presence 
sence of unmistakeable facts. Our statements on this im- 
portant point are based on a very extended and thorough 
acquaintance with the schools and Colleges conducted on 
‘ the plan in question, and abundant confirmation of these 
statements is found in all Official Reports and published 
treatises that review this system, while it is to be observed that 
no testimony of a contrary character is anywhere to be found. 
In the published Report for 1871, of Mr. Wm. T. Harris, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools in St. Louis, Missouri, we find 
a condensed summary of the results of the system of joint educa- 
tion, as they have developed themselves under his observation 
and direction. Mr. Harris says :— 


“Within the last fifteen years the schools of St. Louis have been 
remodelled upon the plan of the joint education of the sexes, and the 
results have proved sv admirable that a few remarks may be ventured 
on the experience which they furnish. 

“I. Economy has been secured, for unless pupils of widely different 
attainments are brought together in the same classes, the separation 
of the boys and girls requires a great increase in the number of teachers. 

“TI. Discipline has improved continually by the adoption of joint 
schools. Our change in St. Louis has been so gradual that we have 
been able to weigh with great exactness every point of comparison 
between the two systems. The joining of the male and female depart- 
ments of a school has always been followed by an improvement in 
discipline, not merely on the part of the boys, but with the girls as 
well. The rudeness and abandon which prevail among boys when 
separate at once gives place to self-restraint in the presence of girls, 
and the sentimentality engendered in girls when educated apart from 
boys disappears in these joint schools, and in its place there comes a 
dignified self-possession. The few schools that have given examples 
of efforts to secure clandestine association are those few where there 
are as yet only girls. 

“TIT. The quality of instruction is improved. Where the boys 
and girls are separate, methods of instruction tend to extremes that 
may be called masculine and feminine. Each needs the other as a 
counter check. We find in these joint schools a prevalent healthy 
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tone, which our schools on the separate system lack. More rapid 
progress is the consequence. 

“IV. The development of individual character is, as already indi- 
cated, far more sound and healthy. It has been found that schools 
composed exclusively of girls or boys require a much more strict 
surveillance on the part of the teachers. Confined by themselves, and 
shut off from intercourse with society in its normal form, morbid 
fancies and interests are developed, which this daily association in the 
class-room prevents. Here boys and girls test themselves with each 
other on an intellectual plane. Each sees the strength and weakness 
of the other, and learns to esteem those qualities that are of true value. 
Sudden likings, capricious fancies, and romantic ideals give way to 
sober judgment not easily deceived by mere externals. This is the 
basis of the dignified self-possession before alluded to, and it forms a 
striking point of contrast between the girls and boys educated in joint 
schools and those educated in schools exclusively for one sex. Our 
experience in St. Louis has been entirely in favour of the joint educa- 
tion of the sexes in all the respects mentioned, and in many minor 
ones.” 


We give Mr. Harris’s statement as representative of the senti- 
ment of those who are engaged in Public School instruction in 
America. As mentioned before, in some of the older cities, 
where the Public Schools were earliest otganized, this system has 
been accepted as yet only partially, and the teachers who are 
only familiar with the separate system generally prefer it. But 
a very large proportion of the Public Schools of the country are 
joint Schools, and a still larger proportion of the instructors and 
maragers of Public Schools favour the system of joint education. 
Mr. Harris's testimony applies to city schools when the pupils re- 
side at home. We now quote from another authority, addition- 
ally valuable, inasmuch as it represents the results of this system 
of education upon young men and women, who reside at the 
school and away from the guardianship of parents. 

In 1868 a meeting was called of all the College presidents of 
the country, to discuss questions relating to College discipline and 
instruction. As Oberlin was the oldest College that had adopted 
the system of joint instruction, a strong desire was felt to secure 
a critical and comprehensive statement of the results of the 
system there. Dr. Fairchild, the present President of Oberlin, 
was deputed to make the report. Dr. Fairchild had at that 
time been connected with Oberlin seven years as a student and 
twenty-five years as professor. He has long had the reputation of 
being the most accomplished scholar and acute thinker among 
the Oberlin professors. His statements may be accepted as 
absolute in point of fact,and as whollyrepresentative of the opinion 
of those who have conducted the instruction and discipline of 
Uberlin, But the chief reason for selecting this out of the 
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accumulated published testimony is that it seems to be the best 
digest of the subject that we have seen. 
On the point of economy Dr. Fairchild says :— 


“Ist. In the higher departments of instruction, where the chief 
expense is involved, the expense is no greater on account of the 
presence of the ladies. 

“2nd. Convenience to the patrons of the school :—It is a matter of 
interest to notice the number of cases where a brother is followed by 
a sister, or a sister by a brother. This is an interesting and prominent 
feature in our work. Lach is safer in the presence of the other. 

“3rd. The wholesome incitements to study the system affords :— 
The social influence arising from the constitution of our classes ope- 
rates continuously and upon all. Each desires for himself the best 
standing he is capable of, and there is no lack of motive to exertion. 
It will be observed, too, that the stimulus is of the same kind as will 
operate in after life. The young man going out into the world does 
not leave behind him the forces that have helped him on: they are 
the ordinary forces of society. 

“4th. The tendency to good order that we find in the system :— 
The ease with which the discipline of sg large a school is conducted 
has not ceased to be a matter of wonder to ourselves. More than a 
thousand students are gathered from every State in the Union, from 
every class in society, of every grade of culture, the great mass of them 
bent on improvement, but numbers are sent by anxious friends with 
the hope that they may be saved or reclaimed from wayward tendencies, 
yet the disorders incident to such gatherings are essentially unknown 
among us, Our sireets are as quiet by day and by night as in any 
other country-town. ‘This result we attribute greatly to the whole- 
some influence of the system of joint education. College tricks lose 
their attractiveness in a community thus constituted; they scarcely 
appear among us. We have had no difficulty in reference to the con- 
duct and manners in the College dining-hall, Tiere is an entire 
absence of the irregularities and roughness often complained of in the 
College commons. - ; 

“Sth. Auother manifest advantage is the relation of the school to 
the community. A cordial feeling of goodwill, and the absence of 
that antagonism between town and college which in general belongs 
to the history of universities and colleges. The constitution of the 
school is so similar to that of the community that any conflict is 
unnatural ; the usual provocation seems to be wanting. 

“6th. It can hardly be doubted that people educated under such 
conditions are kept in harmony with society at large, and are prepared 
to appreciate the responsibilities of life, and to enter upon its work. 
If we are not utterly deceived in our position, our students naturally 
and readily find their position in the world, because they have been 
trained in sympathy with the world. These are among the advan- 
tages of the system that have forced themselves upon our attention. 
The list might be extended and expanded, but you will wish especially 
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to know whether we have not encountered disadvantages and difficul- 
ties which more than counterbalance these advantages. 

‘As to the question whether young ladies have the mental vigour 
and physical health to maintain a fair standing in a class with young 
men, | must say where there has been the same preparatory training, 
we find no difference in ability to maintain themselves in the class 
room and at the examinations. The strong and the weak scholars are 
equally distributed between the sexes. 

“Whether ladies need a course of study especially adapted to their 
nature and prospective work :—The theory of our school has never 
been that men and women are alike in mental constitution, or that 
they naturally and properly occupy the same position in their work of 
life. The education furnished is general, not professional—designed 
to fit men and women for any position or work to which they 
may properly be called. The womanly nature will appropriate the 
material to its own necessities under its own laws. Young men and 
women sit at the same table, and partake of the same food; and we 
have no apprehension that the vital forces will fail to elaborate from 
the common material the osseous, fibrous, and nervous tissues adapted 
to each frame and constitution. Apprehension is felt that character 
will deteriorate on the one side or the other, that young men will 
become frivolous or effeminate, and young women coarse and masculine. 
That young men should lose their manly attributes and character 
from proper association with cultivated young women, is antecedently 
improbable, and false in fact. It is the natural atmosphere for the 
development of the higher qualities of manhood, magnanimity, 
generosity, true chivalry, and earnestness. The animal man is kept 
subordinate in the prevalence of these higher qualities. We have 
found it the surest way to make men of boys, and gentlemen of 
rowdies. 

“On the other hand, will not the young woman pursuing her 
studies with young men, take on their manners and aspirations and 
aims, and be turned aside from the true ideal of womanly life and 
character? The thing is scarcely conceivable. The natural response 
of woman to the exhibition of manly traits is in the correlative 
qualities of gentleness, delicacy, and grace. It might better be 
questioned whether the finer shadings of woman’s character can 
be developed without this natural stimulus. But it is my duty not 
to reason, but to speak from the limited historical view assigned 
me. 

“ You wish to know whether the result with us has been a large 
accession to the number of coarse, strong-minded women, in the dis- 
agreeable sense of the word, and I say without hesitation, that I do 
not know a single instance of such a product as the result of our 
system of education. 

“Is there not danger that. young men and young women thus 
brought together in the critical period of life; when the distinctive 
social tendencies act with greatest intensity, will fail of the necessary 
regulative force, and fall into undesirable and unprofitable relations ? 
Will not such association result in weak and foolish love afiairs? It 
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is not strange that such apprehension is felt, nor would it be easy to 
give an @ priori answer to such difficulties, but if we may judge from 
our experience the difficulties are without foundation. The danger 
in this direction results from excited imagination, from the glowing 
exaggerations of youthful fancy, and the best remedy is to displace 
these fancies by every-day facts and realities. 

“The young man, shut out from the society of ladies, with the help 
of the high-wrought representations of life which poets and novelists 
afford, with only a distant vision of the reality, is the one who is in 
danger. ‘The women whom he sees are glorified by his fancy, and are 
wrought into his day-dreams and night-dreams as beings of super- 
natural loveliness. It would be different if he met them day by day 
in the class-room in a common encounter with a mathematical problem, 
or at a table sharing in the common want of bread-and-butter. 
There is still room for the fancy to work, but the materials for the 
picture are more reliable and enduring. Such association does not 
take all the romance out of life, but it gives as favourable conditions 
for sensible views and actions upon these delicate questions as can be 
afforded to human nature. 

“ But is this method adapted to schools in general, or is the success 
attained at Oberlin due to peculiar features of the place, which can 
rarely be found or reproduced elsewhere, and can it be introduced 
into men’s colleges with their traditional customs and habits of action 
and thought? Might not the changes required occasion difficulty at 
the outset and peril the experiment? On this point I have no expe- 
rience, but I have such confidence in the inherent vitality and 
adaptability of the system, that I should be entirely willing to see it 
subjected to this test.” 

Dr. Fairchild’s statement thus fully corroborates our own, and 
that of Mr. Harris. 

He also agrees with us that the grade of scholarship of the 
young men is in no wise lowered by this joint work, but on the 
contrary that the average is higher. To be definite upon this 
point, it has seemed to us that those marvellous feats of scholar- 
ship that sometimes occur in boys’ schools, are not so likely to 
occur in a joint school, where a little more of the domestic and 
social element is found. On the other hand, from a long and 
close observation we feel justified in saying the average scholar- 
ship is higher. There is a more general stimulus for good 
scholarship. The standard of respectability is somewhat different 
from what it is in a school exclusively for boys. A boy may 
secure the respect of his boy associates by being an adept on the 
play-ground, or generally a good fellow, but as he is known to 
the girls only through his class work, he feels more especially 
bound to make this creditable. It would be easy to accumulate 
authority upon these points, but the opinions we have given are 
those held by the very large majority of the educators of the 
country. 
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In this system of joint education, the difficulty of getting 
funds to establish schools scarcely appears as an obstacle to the 
higher education of women. It requires so little more to educate 
girls along with boys than it does to educate boys alone, and the 
lack of the masculine incentives to study is very largely supplied 
to the girls by class rivalry. The girls like to remain at school, 
and they like to do as much work and as good work as the boys 
do; and the boys are equally eager to keep the companionship 
of the girls, and to keep up the competition in all the depart- 
ments of the work. There is a mutual rivalry which both enjoy, 
and the girls work with zest, without thinking whether there is 
to be any reward beyond the simple enjoyment of their work, 
without considering whether it will ever bring them any further 
returns. . 

When Dr. Fairchild says he does not know a single instance 
in which a coarse strong-minded woman, in the disagreeable 
sense, has been the product of their system of education, it must 
not be understood that there have been no women of that type 
at Oberlin, for there have been, and Oberlin has done much to 
soften and refine them; but it could not wholly change their 
natures and previously acquired habits. Upon this point there 
is a pernicious popular delusion. ; 

It is not association with men that develops this type of 
character. The reverse of this is the case, as Dr. Fairchild has 
indicated. It is true that many highly intellectual and highly 
educated women have been peculiar, have developed peculiari- 
ties or idiosyncrasies of character or habit, which lessened their 
companionable and womanly attractiveness ; but these women 
have generally worked by themselves, away from society, apart 
from the companionship of men. Joint schools are the most 
complete corrective of these tendencies. Whatever elevates 
women in the eyes of men they are disposed to cultivate in the 
presence of men, and whatever elevates men in the eyes of 
women they cultivate in the presence of women. There is little 
danger of careless toilet with young women who are constantly 
meeting young men; little danger of angular movement, of 
unamiable sharpness, of egotism, and pronounced self-assertion. 

The disagreeable women, the women contemptuously called 
strong-minded, are women who have not known a genial social 
atmosphere. Crotchety men and crotchety women are the pro- 
duct of isolation from society. The attractive women, the women 
who seem to have a genius for womanliness, are the women who 
have been much in the society of men, women at Court, women 
in political and diplomatic circles, women who are familiar with 
the thought and experience of men, women who talk with men 
and work with men. 
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Social intercourse at these joint schools is not, of course, left 
tochance. Girls and boys need and get as careful attention at 
school as in their own homes, Usually they enter and leave the 
school building by different doors, and indeed meet only when 
they are receiving instruction from the teachers, where they 
occupy separate forms on different sides of the room. Among 
the older pupils, at all times, except at the lecture hours, the 
girls usually have their own rooms and the boys theirs, and no 
communication between them is possible, except as the teachers 
choose to grant permission, which is not asked without explaining 
the occasion. The boys do not appear to care very much to talk 
to the girls, at least they would not be willing to have it seen 
that they did. At the boarding-schools the young men and 
young women usually have their private apartments in different 
buildings, but meet in a common dining-hall in the building 
occupied by the young women. Here they arrange themselves 
as they like, the size of the company and the presence of teachers 
being quite sufficient to exclude objectionable manners. At the 
times allowed for recreation the arrangements are such as to 
preclude for the most part opportunities for young men and 
young women to meet, though there are very frequent receptions 
at the homes of the professors or at the general parlours, when 
they meet as they would at any ordinary social party. At a 
few of the smaller boarding-schools much more freedom of 
intercourse has been allowed, and with very admirable results ; 
but this requires great wisdom and care on the part of the 
teachers, more than they are generally able to give in a large 
school, Where the pupils live at home no very especial care is 
required on the part of the teachers, further than would under 
any circumstances be necessary to secure general good order. 

This system of education develops self-reliance and a sense of 
responsibility to such a degree that, as quoted from Dr. Fair- 
i it is a constant surprise to see how little direction they 
need. 

_ Michigan University has already been mentioned as the best 
institution that has as yet opened its doors to women. This was 
done four years ago. For ten years the question had been 
pending before the trustees. At the outset a letter was addressed 
to Horace Mann asking for minute information concerning the 
working of Antioch, and seeking counsel in reference to the 
advisability of attempting the same plan at the Michigan Uni- 
versity. Mr. Mann replied, that though he was an ardent 
advocate of joint education, and was satisfied with the results 
achieved at Antioch, he should be afraid to attempt the plan in 
a large town where college residence was not required. This 
letter settled the matter for the time. The trustees said, “ We 
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cannot endanger the morality of our students and the reputation 

of our institution to accommodate the few women who wish to 

come. We give them our sympathy, but can at present do 

nothing more.” But every now and then with the. chaige of 
trustees the question was revived. The men of this new rich 

State felt ashamed to do so much less for théir daughters than 

for their sons, and they were particularly sensitive to the argu- 

ment that the privileges of the institution could be extended to 
the young women with almost no increase in the expenses, 

Four years ago the opposition found itself in the minority, anda 

resolution was passed admitting women to all the classes of the 

University. ° The.dangers Horace Mann feared have not come, 

and fn all probability will not come. r 

Even the young men who, in anticipation, dreaded an invasion 
of women into their realm of free and easy habits, now unite in 
the most cordial approval of the plan. They find a genial element 
added to their college life in place of a chafing restraint. The 
first. year only one woman came into the Arts classes, This bold « 
venturer was the daughter of a deceased professor, by whom she 
had been trained up to a point a good deal in advance of the 
requisites for entrance. This enabled her to step at once into 
the front rank of the class of two hundred young men, who had 
been in the University a year before her. “No sooner was she 
there than the dread and anticipated restraint on the part of the 
young men were forgotten, and the most chivalric feeling sprang 
up in its place. For a whole year Miss Stockwell was alone in 
the Arts classes among seven or eight hundred young men, yet 
nothing ever occurred to make her feel in the slightest degree 
uncomfortable. She took her B.A. degree in the summer of ’72 
as the first Greek scholar in the University. There are now 
a hundred women or more in the various departments of the 
University. The professor of civil engineering has been in the 
habit of giving to his class each year a particular mathematical 
probiem as a test of their ability. Not once during fifteen 
years had any member of the class solved it, though the pro- 
fessor states that during that time he has propounded it to 
fifteen hundred young men. Last year, as usual, the old 

roblem was again presented to the class. A Miss White alone 
of all the class brought in the solution. The best student 
in the law school last year was a woman. 

Many stories could be related of the successes of women in these 
joint schools ; but it would not be safe to conclude from these 
accounts that the young women in America are superior to the 
young men, for, as would naturally be supposed, the few women 
who at present avail themselves of University training, in op- 
position to the popular prejudice, are for the most part above 
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the-average of the women of the country. It is safe to say 
however, that girls are a little more likely to lead the classes in 
the schools than boys are. They are, perhaps, a little more con- 
scientious.in doing the work assigned them, and havea little more 
school ambition. We quote the following from the Annual 
Report of the Michigan University for the year ending July, 
1872 :-— ; 


“In the meflical department the women receive instruction by them- 
selves ; in the other departinents all instruction is given to both sexes in 
‘common. It is manifestly not wise to leap to hasty generalizations 
from our short experience in furnishing education to both sexes in our 
Universitys But I think all who have been familiar with the, inner 
life of the University for the past three years, will admit that thus far 
no reason for doubting the wisdom of the action of the trustees in 
opening the University to women has appeared. Hardly one of the 
many embarrassments which some have feared have confronted us. 
The young women have addressed themselves to their work with great 
- zeal, and have shown themselves quite capable of meeting the demands 
of severe studies as sutcessfully as their classmates of the other sex. 
Their work, so far, does not evince less variety of aptitude, or less 
power of grappling even with the higher mathematics, than we find in 
the young men. They receive no favour, and desire none. They 
are subjected to precisely the same tests as the men. Nor does 
their work seem to put a dangerous strain upon their physical 
powers. ‘Their absences by reason of illness do not proportionally 
exceed those of the men. ‘Their presence has not called for the enact- 
ment uf a single new law, nor for the slightest change in our methods 
of government or grade of work. If we are asked still to regard the 
reception of women into our classes: as an experiment, it must certainly 
be deemed a most hopeful experiment. ‘The numerous inquiries that 
have been sent to us from various parts of this country, and even 
from England, concerning the results of their admission to the 
University show that a profound and widespread interest in the 
subject has been awakened.” 


It is acommon statement among the advocates of joint educa- 
tion that they have never known any one who has spent a few 
days at one of these colleges who has not become a convert to 
the scheme. 

There is in America a strong and constantly growing convic- 
tion, that the best plan for educating both boys and girls is for 
them to reside at home and attend day schools ; that this avoids 
the defects attendant upon the system of governesses and tutors, 
and also the dangers that are inherent in the congregated life of 
hoarding schools ; and as American families seldom leave home 
for, at most, more than a few weeks in midsummer, this plan is 
easily carried out. In accordance with this conviction, the citizens 
of Boston have recently erected and endowed a large University 
[Vol. C. No, CKCVIII.]—New Sentes, Vol. XLIV. No. II. Z 
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in the centre of their city, although the time-honoured Har- 
vard stands scarcely two miles beyond their precincts. ‘The 
Boston University, which starts with larger available funds than 
those of Harvard, will be opened this autumn, and as a second 
step in the direction of the popular educational _ sentiment, the 
trustees have decided to offer its advantages and honours to 
young women on the same conditions as-to young men. 

There is evidently a disposition in America to open all lines of 
study to women, and a few women have entered each of the 
three learned professions, but the time is too short and the 
number too small for us to be able as yet to generalize upon the 
fitness of women for professions, or their inclination to choose 
them. As most American women marry, there is not that 
redundancy of women to trouble and puzzle the advocates of 
domesticity that there is here; and as fortunes are more easily 
made, men are not timid in incurring domestic responsibilities 
and as a consequence of this the industrial occupations that 
women seek, other than domestic, are for the most part expected 
to be only temporary, and are such as may be entered upon without 
much especial professional training, and may be given up withont 
involving much sacrifice of previous study or discipline, and the 
chief industrial advantage that American women have over the 
women in European countries is in teaching. In the public 
schools of St. Louis there are forty men teachers, and over four 
hundred women teachers. Only about one-twelfth of the whole 
number are men. And this would be about the general average 
for the cities of the North. The primary schools are taught 
exclusively by women, and most of the grammar schools have 
only a man at the head of them, and in the high schools there 
is about an equal number of men and women. 

In two of the most successful grammar schools in St. Louis 
there are only women teachers. Recent experiments in placing 
women at the head of several of the grammar schools in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, give still stronger confirmation of the marked 
governing power of women as contrasted with men. 

Women teachers have been employed in the schools in pre- 
ference to men as a matter of economy, but it is now pretty well 
settled that, with equal experience and scholarly attainments, 
women teach better than men do, and that they manage the 
pupils with more tact—that is, they succeed in getting from the 
pupils what they want with more ease and less disturbance of 
temper. When women do precisely the same work as men In 
teaching they get less pay. Wages have followed the law of 
supply and demand. The guardians of the public school trea- 
suries have generally not felt at liberty to offer more than the 
regular market prices for work ; but the more enlightened public 
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feeling is beginning to make a change in this respect. A few 
women are now paid men’s wages—are paid what they ought to 
have.rather than what they could command in an open market. 
Teaching in America is for the most part a temporary occupa- 
tion; it is chiefly done, by young people between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty, who have no intention of making it a pro- 
fession. The women marry, and the men enter other occupa- 
tions. How much the schools lose by the immaturity and 
inexperience of the teachers, it is difficult to estimate accurately ; 
but that they gain much by the freshness and enthusiasm of 
young minds is sufficiently attested by the facts connected with 
the tutorial system in the English Universities. 

The experience in teaching is considered very valuable for 
young women, and many young women who have no need to 
earn money, teach for a few years after leaving school, sometimes 
from their own choice, but much oftener from the choice of their 
parents, who wish to supplement their daughters’ education with 
the more varied discipline that teaching affords. 

The teaching of women is encouraged from four considera- 
tions :—1. According to the present arrangement of wages it is 
economical. 2. Women seem to have an especial natural apti- 
tude for the work as compared with men. 3. The general welfare 
of society demands that wage-giving industries shall be provided 
for women. 4. Of all the employments offered to women, 
teaching seems the best suited to fit them for domestic life, the 
life that lies before the most of them, and so positive are its 
claims in this direction, that it is being sought as an employment 
with that simple end in view. 

A few years of teaching forms so prominent a feature in the 
education of leading American women, that it is impossible to 
omit it in any general consideration of this subject. 
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L’ Antichrist. Par Ernest RENAN. Paris: Michel Levy, 1873. 


i course of M. Renan’s great serial, “On the Origin of 
Christianity,” has brought him face to face with a book in 
some respects the most interesting of aH those which make up 
the New Testament. There are few books in the world witha 
history so strange as that of the Apocalypse. Its claims to a 
place in the Canon are superior-to those of almost any other 
production that can be named, and yet there is no portion of 
the sacred writings around which such a cloud of suspicion has 
gathered at various times. From another point of -view the fate 
of this extraordinary work and the influence which it has exer- 
cised upon humanity deserve attention.- There is no strong 
ground for doubting that it was written by the favourite disciple 
of Jesus ; it was certainly written by some one who might have 
seen, and perhaps had seen, the Master. It presents itself to us 
as one of the undoubted first-fruits of the great revelation and 
religion of love. Yet its sublimity in parts being fully accorded, 
it is difficult to point to any function which it has fulfilled in the 
modern world beyond that of stimulating the hatred of rival 
churches, and furnishing one-half of Christendom with ugly 
“names—the Beast,” “the False Prophet,” “the Great Harlot’— 
to throw at the other half; and we may add, that of causing 
the most lamentable waste of time in fruitless attempts to solve 
its enigmas. 

If the Apocalypse be not referred to, as Sir Isaac Newton 
conjectured, in certain passages in St. Peter and the epistle to 
the Hebrews, or as supposed with more reason by Mr. Tayler,* 
in Clement’s “ First Epistle to the Corinthians ” ta work gene- 
rally assigned t» the close of the first century), and setting aside 
some second-hand citations from Papias and.others, we find the 
book distinctly mentioned as the production of the apostle John 
by Justin Martyr. Irenzus, Tertullian, and other fathers furnish 


similar testimony, and not to go over well-trodden ground, it is. 


certain that there was a general consensus in favour of its authen- 
ticity and inspiration down to the middle of the third century. 





* Tayler, “the Fourth Gospel,” p. 30, who compares Clem. I. Cor. xxxiv. 
with Rev. xxii. 12. There is, however, as he justly observes, a remoter 
reference in both writers to the LXX. Isaiah xl. 10 and lxii. 11. 
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Only one obscure sect, the Alogi, appear to have rejected it, and 
the facts of its not being included in the Peshito version and of 
there being an equivocal reference to it in the fragment of 
Muratori, are points which have been so fully and ably discussed 
that we may be permitted to refer to the, result of these discus- 
sions which, in the words of Mr. Tayler, has been to leave 
matters “in a neutral position.” It was not till the third cen- 
tury that doubts in reference to the Apocalypse appear to have 
been clearly formulated, and these doubts, expressed by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, seem to have referred rather to its authorship 
than to its inspiration. Dionysius’s objections were of a critical 
kind, but the growing dislike to the Chiliastic doctrines seems to 
have thrown a slight shade over the book. The alliance of the 
State with the Church, in thé fourth century, being a very incon- 
venient fact for former interpretations, naturally tended for a time 
still further to its discredit. Eusebius speaks of it with conside- 
rable uncertainty, and according to Jerome doubts were enter- 
tained with respect to it in the Greek churches. These doubts, 
exhibited in its rejection at the first council of Laodicea, have 
existed in the Eastern churches down to a comparatively recent 
period ; but as regards the Western churches, they were practi- 
cally settled together with what is called the settlement of the 
Canon. Only feeble echoes of them are to be heard from time 
to time, till they were revived by Erasmus, Luther, and others 
at the epoch of the Reformation. 

It is not, however, of the authorship of the Apocalypse—a 
matter which is open to discussion—nor, just now, of its date, 
which seems tolerably clear from internal evidence, nor, of course, . 
of its alleged inspiration that we propose to speak. Our principal 
business is with its meaning. ‘What is the use of this book, 
with its talk about seven angels and seven trumpets?’ asked the 
Alogi; and, in view of the various and conflicting interpretations 
which have been put upon it, we are fairly entitled to ask the 
same question in the present day. How was it understood, say 
in the second century? Evidently as an inspired vision or pro- 
phecy, corresponding in certain broad features with the Christian 
anticipations and aspirations of the epoch, while as toa great 
portion of the details, the imagery and symbols, no doubt every 
man interpreted them, as Papias says folks interpreted the Adyra 
of Matthew, “each one as he was able.” That the great per- 

‘ secuting power, Rome, the beast, should engage in a final 
struggle with the lamb, and be overcome ; that Christ should 
feign on earth for a thousand years; that there should be a 
general resurrection and a new state of things, are to Justin 
Martyr, Irenzeus, Hippolytus, propositions which admit of no 
doubt, and for confirmation of which they appeal to the revela- 
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tion of St. John. The main scope, the leading characters, of the 
sublime rhapsody are plain to them as to us; with regard to the 
subordinates, the underplots, the shifting scenes, we may be per- 
mitted to judge from the stray indications which have reached 
us that they were as much in the dark as we are ourselves, And 
this, not only with regard to the figures which were projected by 
the magic lantern into the future—the vials and the trumpets and 
the unclean spirits, like frogs, and the locusts with crowns of 
gold, and the witnesses—Enoch, Moses, Elijah, Elisha, Jeremiah, 
are all cited as names of the two witnesses—but also with respect 
to the dramatis persone and accompaniments of what may be 
termed the prelude. We may be sure that no one had a distinct 
notion, or rather that every one had his own distinct notion as to 
what was intended by the four-and-twenty elders, and the beasts 
round the throne, and the rainbow that encircled it. The earliest 
regular commentary on the book which has come down to us is 
that of Victorinus, Bishop of Petau, at the beginning of the 
fourth century. The worthy Victorinus proceeds to deal with 
it as more than a century before some of the earlier fathers 
had dealt with certain books of the Old Testament. Just as 
to them, and, we may add, to some writers of the present day, 
every personage and every incident is a type to be clearly dis- 
cerned, so to him every piece of description is a symbol about the 
interpretation of which he feels no doubt. Fifteen centuries 
have worked but little change in theologians, and the method of 
Victorinus, Bishop of Petau, is essentially the same as that of Dr. 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. The paps of Christ are the 
two testaments, and the golden girdle with which he is girt 3s 
the choir of saints, as gold tried in the fire. The resemblance to 
a jasper and a sardine stone of him that sat upon the throne 
denote the judgments of God upon the earth in the shape ofa 
deluge of water and the final conflagration. The harps in the 
hands of the elders, and (we fear we must say) the paws of the 
four beasts, being chords stretched on wooden frames, are syt- 
bolical of the flesh of Christ nailed to the cross. He gives us 
several interpretations of the number of the beast. From the 
time of Victorinus to the present day heaven knows how many 
heads have been addled in the fruitless attempt to solve the 
evigmas of the Apocalypse, in the effort to give to what we 
believe to be in many cases “airy nothings,’ “a local habita- 
tion and a name,” without the result being poetry, or indeed 
anything very different from unmitigated nonsense. When we 
are confronted by such names as those of the Venerable Bede, 
Joachim Abbas, Bullinger, Mede, Bossuet, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Whiston, among expositors, we are painfully reminded of the 
hold which anything in the shape of a mystery will take on the 
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fancy of even the strongest men. With regard to these pro- 
ductions, “ enormous tomes by learned men,” of which we believe 
no fewer than eighty of considerable literary merit have been 
enumerated, we will only permit ourselves an observation or two 
in this place, and we do hope that they may be of a character to 
induce hesitation in the mind of any reader who may feel a 
temptation to indulge in similar laborious trifling. The only 
possible advantage that we can conceive as likely to accrue to a 
human being from apocalyptic researches is that they may be 
the means of inducing him to refresh his mind about history, 
and so increase his knowledge, as the prince in the fable had his 
health improved by the process of digging for a treasure which 
had no existence. 

The first observation we would make is, that these learned ex- 
positors are at hopeless variance with each other from the very 
outset. They are unable to agree about the meaning of symbols 
which one would think ought by this time to have received 
an acknowledged interpretation. If prophetical, they symbolize 
what must now be ‘past events, or periods—what at any rate are 
admitted by all these commentators to be such. Take the very 
beginning of the so-called prophetical portion, the first seals. If 
these seals contain a prophecy of events shortly afterwards to 
happen, then we in the nineteenth century should know what 
they were. If every one gives a different account of them, if 
that is to say they may be read in almost any way, and receive 
every conceivable application, then, in the name of common 
sense, are we not entitled to deny their claim to rank as fulfilled 
prophecy, and to seek some other solution? Thus, for instance, 
in Victorinus, the man on the white horse, of the first seal, is 
Christ ; with his bow he sends forth arrows to reach the human 
heart ; the crown on his head is that promised to preachers by 
the Holy Spirit. Here we have the triumph of the Church 
indicated. ‘The seals following are wars, pestilences, famines. 
In Berengaud, an expositor of the ninth century, these seals 
cease to be prophetical ; the white horse of the first seal means 
the righteous before the Flood, the red horse of the second seal 
means the righteous from the Flood to the Law; the black horse 
of the third seal means the Doctors of the Law till the rise of 
the Prophets. In Anselm, Bishop of Havilburg in the twelfth 
century, the white horse is the first state of the Church, the red 
horse its next state—red with the blood of martyrs from Stephen 
to the time of Diocletian ; the black horse is the third state of 
the Church, blackened after Constantine’s time with heresies. 
In Joachim Abbas, the white horse is still the primitive Church, 
and the black horse gets a more definite name. He is the “ Arian 
Clergy.” The red horse is the Roman army, and his rider the 
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devil. In Luther the white horse means “the persecutions of 
tyrants ;” in his contemporary, Bullinger, he figures as “the 
triumphant progress of the gospel,” while in the latter the second 
seal relates to the Gothic and Saracenic desolations, and the 
third to famines, including that of 1529. In Foxe the mar- 
tyrologist, the four first seals are the four great empires of the 
world, the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman. In Mede 
the first seal is the gospel victorious; the second, the wars of 
Trajan and Hadrian ; the third relates to the reigns of the two 
Severi ; the fourth to the famines and troubles under Gallienus, 
In Sir Isaac Newton the four seals are periods in the Roman 
Empire. In Whiston the first seal means Christ triumphing in 
Vespasian and Titus’s overthrow of Jerusalem. In Dr. Keith 
the four seals represent Christianity, Mahommedanism, Popery, 
and Infidelity. Such is a brief sketch of some of the solutions 
given to the opening sentences of the prophecy, and the whole of 
the rest of it—trumpets and vials and frogs and witnesses— 
has been variously manipulated in a similar fashion ; not to 
speak of the heads of the beast, which like those of a toy 
familiar to our childhood, may be fitted on to any number of 
bodies. Those who, with a view of informing themselves or 
others on the subject of human delusions, may require more 
copious details, will find them in the two hundred and seventy 
closely printed pages which Mr. Elliott has styled “A Brief Sketch 
of the History of Apocalyptic Interpretation.” We will conclude 
by noticing the interpretation which is put by Mr. Elliott 
himself, whose work in four volumes is now considered 
by the Low Church party as the standard apocalyptic com- 
mentary, on the first seal. He supposes the rider on the white 
horse to designate the five good Emperors from Nerva to Marcus 
Antoninus inclusive. The bow is a Cretan emblem, and to establish 
the interpretation, an obscure passage is fished up from Aurelius 
Victor to the effect that the ancestors of Nerva were originally 
from Crete.* This learned commentary is precisely one of those 
works which if taken up by the philosopher in what Mr. Carlyle 
styles one of his “ atrabiliar moods,” might well make him despair 
of humanity. That it, or something like it, should have been 
elaborated by a medisval monk in a secluded monastery would 
seem natural and intelligible. But that an able man, in the full 
light of the nineteenth century, should have devoted the best 
years of his life to its production is a portent more marvellous 





* The real reading in Aur. Vict. is Narniensi, i.e., from Narnia, in Umbria, 
not Cretensi ; so that the whole of Mr. Elliott’s scheme falls to the ground. 
Mr. Elliott himself actually does not seem to be aware of the existence of the 
true reading. 
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and certainly more instructive than the beasts and other pheno- 
mena of which it treats) We have read that a distinguished 
American professor constructed an ingenious machine for the 
purpose of registering the rappings of “spirits.” Mr. Elliott’s 
learning and the American’s genius have been devoted to purposes 
of equal utility. 

In the next place, it is clear that all these commentaries have 
borne and always will bear the impress of the age which pro- 
duced them ; and that as the world goes on, fresh events will 
occur for which room will have to be made at the expense of 
former solutions. Just as in the nineteenth century the beast is 
no longer Genseric, so we may be sure that in the twenty-ninth 
century, the vials will be no longer the French Revolution and 
the wars of Napoleon I. The process which goes on is like 
that which we suppose is adopted in Madame Tussaud’s 
waxwork exhibition, where the introduction of fresh characters 
necessitates the melting down every now and then of a group 
which has ceased to interest the eye of contemporaries. . Or, as 
we have seen it somewhat pathetically stated in a Peerage, that 
the younger sons of royal families continually sink in relative 
tank the longer they live, by the birth of more direct heirs to 
the throne who take precedence of them, so Decius, and Diocle- 
tian, and Alaric, and Attila, and Genseric, and a host of others 
have, one after another, sunk in relative importance on the 
prophetic scroll owing to the appearance of more recent celebri- 
ties. This is what commentators never take the least account of, 
invariably filling in the events down to their own time, and 
putting the great wars and catastrophes of their age in the fore- 
ground, while scarcely any space is left for the future. The 
establishment of the Church under Constantine, the Reformation, 
89, and the wars of Napoleon, were all of them so many events 
which revolutionized the then existing interpretations of the 
Apocalypse ; and occurrences now unknown and undreamt of 
will play similar havoc with Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. Elliott. 
If ever there was a case of building on the sand, this is one; and 
we have it on the highest authority that it is not the part of a 
wise man to build on the sand. 

Another point to be seriously considered is, that no tangible 
benefit has ever occurred to mankind from such expositions of 
these prophecies as we have been hitherto favoured with ; to say 
nothing in this place of, what has been already glanced at, the 
harm which they have done. And we think that, on the sup- 
position of their being inspired, the wisest course would be to 
confess reverently that they are at present insoluble. A defi- 
nite prediction of an event about which there could be no 
mistake, would be quite a different matter, Thus (admitting 
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the truth of the whole story) when Jonah foretold the destruc. 
tion of Nineveh in forty days, his message certainly deserved 
attention. It might have been wise to preach sermons about it, 
and to issue tracts and pamphlets, if the age had permitted such 
expedients being adopted, with the view of arousing the careless, 
But if Jonah had walked about giving vent in the sublimest 
poetry 10 the most unintelligible images, talking of seals and 
vials, then we think that the inhabitants of Nineveh would have 
been as unprofitably employed in discussing these enigmas as at 
a later period were the Greeks in disputing in their market 
places over the Homoousion and the Homoiousion. It may of 
course be alleged that the Apocalypse has acted, in Protestant 
communities, as a warning against Popery. We have so greata 
dislike to Roman Catholicism that we should be inclined, at 
first sight, to view with favour any machinery for checking its 
advances; but we must say that a person who is prevented 
from going over to Rome only by meditating on the number of 
the beast, appears to us to be in a condition of mind not at all 
superior to that engendered by Romish influences. Not only 
has no moral good accrued from these exercises, but no commen- 
tator has ever been able to predict clearly to us any future event by 
the help of the prophecies which he has interpreted. Some of 
the explanations given of the imagery are clear and precise 
enough, but they have the misfortune to appear after the events 
to which they are supposed to refer, and which they are made to 
fit in the most ridiculous fashion. Thus Dr. Keith, whom Mr. Elliott 
follows, identifies the pouring out of the second vial upon the sea 
with the defeats of the Spanish, Dutch, and French fleets in the 
revolutionary war. “The whole naval glory of Britain,” he says, 
“is emphatically written in a verse, The sea became as the blood of 
a dead man!” The pouring out of the third vial on the “rivers 
and fountains of waters” means Napoleon’s campaigns on the Adige, 
Po, &c. “Power to scorch men with fire,” means, with both of 
these expositors, “the artillery used by the French Emperor be- 
yond all former example”—this artillery, by the way, as compared 
to that used in the late Franco-German war, to say nothing 
of the probable inventions of the future, consisting of so many pop- 
guns. The above extracts, we must notice, would serve at once 
to indicate to any one who should light upon them two thousand 
years hence, the country and the age of the commentators. Jn 
their schemes the whole of the vials relate to a few years of what 
may be called their own epoch, while the rest of the prophecy 18 
spread over the preceding eighteen centuries, thus illustrating 4 
remark which we made a short time age. But while in all these 
commentators we have plenty of this kind of interpretation 
adapted to the great historical landmarks and characters of each 
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succeeding age, nowhere, we repeat, can we find a trace of the 
utterance of a distinct prediction drawn from the Apocalypse. 
We can call to mind but one apparent exception, in a book as 
far as we know not mentioned by Mr. Elliott in his “Sketch”— 
Fleming, on the Rise and Fall of the Papacy. In this work, pub- 
lished in the year 1701, it is announced that the French monarchy 
will most probably be humbled about the year 1794, and a great 
shock to the Papacy is predicted for the year 1848. But an 
examination of the former of these two statements will show that 
what was intended by the writer was the exact opposite of what 
happened. He anticipated a humbling of the power of the French 
nation (this is what he means by monarchy)* at the date 
specified ; whereas it marks the commencement of the era of 
France’s greatest aggrandizement. The second is a much better 
guess, It is founded on a computation of the 1260 years from 
the Pope’s assumption of supremacy. As to this we must say 
that so many shots have been fired in this direction, it would 
be strange indeed if some one of them did not hit a mark of 
some kind.t And this passage of Fleming too, when carefully 
looked at, does not correspond with the event. 

Leaving these examples of a perverted ingenuity, we must 
now consider briefly, with the help of M. Renan, what it is 
that the author means in those passages of his work where he 
may be credited with a definite meaning. We use this expres- 
sion, because it is clear tiiat some portions of the book are 
avowedly prophetical, and that a variety of images of a kind 
not uncommon in apocalyptic literature are introduced with a 
necessary vagueness which does not admit of close interpreta- 
tio. A Jewish Christian of the first century, prophesying 
future conflicts and calamities in a style founded on that of the 
Books of Daniel, and Esdras, and Enoch, would naturally charge 
his canvas with monsters, evil spirits, thunders, darkness, fire, 
blood, and vials. To ask what is meant in every such case is 
like asking what real scenes correspond to some of Martin’s 
pictures, or what is the precise sense of some of the allegories 
in the second part of Faust. Still it is evident that the writer 
in certain places has his eye fixed upon contemporary events. 





* This results clearly from the context, and is unmistakeably confirmed by 
what shortly follows: “The French monarchy, after it has scorched others, 
will itself consume by doing so; its fire, and that which is the fuel that 
maintains it, wasting insensibly till it be exhausted at last towards tle end 
of this century ; as the Spanish monarchy did before, towards the end of the 
sixteenth age.” 

t Another writer, Lovett, in a work now forgotten, and, we believe, not 
mentioned by Mr. Elliott, fixes upon 1843 as the end of the 1260 years. 
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A word here as to the external testimony to- the date. That 

given in the margins of our Bibles is A.D. 96, and this is the 

period fixed upon by almost all orthodox commentators. Dean 

Alford, the most recent, and one of the most conscientious of . 
our English New Testament critics, thus expresses himself :— 

“We have a constant and unswerving primitive tradition that 

St. John’s exile took place, and the Apocalypse was written, 

towards the end of Domitian’s-reign.” What we really have 

got is the statement of Irenzus, and of Irenzus alone, to that 

effect ; for, of course, subsequent qyotations from him in the 

fourth century add nothing to the strength of his evidence. 

Irenzus, indeed, says distinctly that the Revelation “ was beheld . 
not so long since, but almost in our own generation, towards the 

close of Domitian’s reign.” But his book against heresies was 

certainly not written before A.D. 180, so that he is speaking of 

events which occurred three generations before his own time, 

Every one acquainted with the way in which the Christian 

fathers handled these matters will at once see that a mere - 
statement of this kind is entitled to little or no weight as 

against internal testimony. Irenzus himself falls into the 

strangest errors with regard to Christian traditions of far greater 

importance ; for example, he imagines Jésus to have lived to old 

age, and that his ministry lasted ten instead of three years. We 

must decline to follow such a guide in “matters of chronology. 

Nor is Liicke’s suggestion unworthy of notice, that the delay in 

Christ’s expected appearance, and the apparent non-fulfilment of 

the prophecies contained in.the Apocalypse, would ‘haturally in 

the time of Irenzeus cause a desire to post-date its composition ; 

and we know how readily in those days the wislr was father to 

the thought. The true tradition—viz., that Antichrist is Nero— 

is preserved in Commodian, who wrote in the next century ; and 

we must add, as highly pertinent, that in the apocryphal 

“ Ascension and Vision of Isaiah” (a very early work, probably 

in part earlier than Irenzus), the arch-fiend Belial, who is to 

come down upon earth, and cause every one to worship his 

image, is pictured in the form of a monarch, the murderer of 
his mother : where the allusion to Nero is obvious. 

The brief period which includes the closing years of Nero, 
the rapid passage across the scene of Galba, Otho, Vitellius— 
figures which come and go like the successors of Banquo—and 
the opening reign of Vespasian, constitutes in some respects 
the most important epoch in the infancy of Christianity. The 
Apocalypse is its direct product, and internal evidence enables 
us to fix the date of the book with an approach to certainty. 
Before the year 64 the Christians had not indeed been free from 
molestation, yet such persecution as they had undergone was for 
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the most part due to the Jews. It was not till the reign of 
Nero that the whole central power of the Roman Empire was 
put in force for the purpose of striking them with terror. The 
‘story of this horrible persecution cannot even now be read 
without a blush at the depravity of our species. What its effect 
must have been upon the contemporary followers of Jesus it is 
easy to conjecture. They were anticipating the return, in 
clouds of glory, of their crucified Master, who should first over- 
whelm his enemies, and then give the dominion over a renovated 
earth to his faithful servants. But before the final consummation 
it was expected that, there: would be.a great manifestation of 
. evil, a momentous struggle with some mysterious power set in 
motion by the enemy of mankind. The dragon, that old ser- 

nt who ruined our first parents, would not abandon his prey, 
the “lord of this world” would not give place, before a final 
’ tussle, in which all his energies would be put forth. ‘A man 
of sin,”- “an Antichrist,” would be revealed, and his advent 
‘would be signalled by portents in the sky, wars, earthquakes, 
pestilences, famines, making men’s hearts “to quake with fear ;” 
in short by all-those phenomena which an untutored imagination 
would naturally group round such an apparition. It is not diffi- 
cult to see how the great persecution of Nero, and the events 
which followed, must have seemed to respond to these antici- 
pations, and how the simple Christian of the period must have 
thought, not without some show of reason, that he was looking 
upon “ the signs of the last times.” The appalling confusion which 
followed the disappearance of Nero, the civil wars and revo- 
lutions, the putting up and pulling down of successive emperors, 
the march of provincial armies upon Rome—all this naturally 
led to the belief that the last hour of the Roman Empire was 
about to sound. Add to this, that the arch-enemy of the 
Christians was supposed not to be dead, but to be hiding some- 
where in the East, whence he was again destined to come forth, 
to resume in some shape or other his sway, and to renew, in 
an aggravated form, his cruelties. We find indeed traces of 
this belief lingering to a much later period, and testifying to 
the immense effect produced upon the Christian conscience by 
the Neronian persecution. While the mistress of the world, the 
great whore, was thus being made desolate by her own children, 
momentous occurrences were taking place in another region, of 
a kind profoundly to affect the mind of a Jewish Christian, and 
to inspire him with mixed feelings.) The metropolis of his 
nation, the holy city, the capital of David and Solomon, the 
scene of his Lord’s passion, was at the same time a prey to dis- 
sensions and environed by hostile‘armies. The anarchy of man 
was paralleled by the seeming anarchy of nature. We may 
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smile nowadays at the stories of armies being seen fighting 
together in the skies, and showers of blood, and children born 
with the heads of calves. Yet such occurrences as earthquakes, 
and volcanic eruptions, and inundations, thovgh no longer attri- 
buted to the anger of a Divine being, are still capable of “shaking 
our dispositions.” 


“At no time,” says M. Renan, who has carefully gone into the 
subject, “has the shell of our old continent been so terribly cracked and 
shaken as during the first century. Famines and pestilences assisted 
in terrifying mankind.” In M. Renan’s graphic language, “it seemed 
as though the earth and humanity were afflicted with a fever at one 
and the same time.” 


This extraordinary epoch gave birth to the Apocalypse of 
John the Divine. The book,is not among the least singular of 
its products, and in every page it reflects its origin. Yet it must 
be borne in mind that it is only one of a series of similar pro- 
ductions, all of which correspond more or less to periods of crisis, 
At this particular crisis, when it might well seem that the fate of 
the Church hung in the balance, we can plainly discern the 
small body of adherents of the new religion, living in the 
world, yet not of the world, terrified by persecution, appalled by 
horrors of every description, invoking the return of their Lord 
to exterminate their oppressors, to avenge their slaughtered 
brethren, to inaugurate a new heaven and a new earth, where 
righteousness and order should reign in the place of crime and 
anarchy. When this species of aspiration is in the air, it is 
almost sure to find an enduring expression. A great imayina- 
tive genius (for such the author of the Apocalypse certainly 1s), a 
Judxo-Christian, who had fed on Ezekiel and Daniel, put the 
general desire into the form of a vision or revelation, adorned it 
with details, partly original, partly founded on the best models, 
and issued it as a manifesto for the comfort of his fellows. To 
attempt to put a meaning upon all the minutiz of such a com- 
position would, as we have before said, be absurd ; but we agree 
with M. Renan that the sense of some of the leading portions 
is plainly discernible. 

The vision, and this should be noticed at the outset, is clearly 
announced as one revealing things which should immediately 
take place (a d:i yevéoOar év raxer), and this circumstance is again 
and again pressed upon the reader. The time is at hand (6 xaipo¢ 
éyyéc), Jesus is coming quickly (rayé). In truth, the Christian 
of the first century, with his life in his hand, expecting at any 
moment to have to confront the tunica molesta, or the beasts of 
the amphitheatre, would have found feeble refreshment in 
symbolical narrative of the campaigns of Napoleon and the 
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battle of Trafalgar. The scene of the vision is laid at Patmos; 
but we cannot follow M. Renan in his ingenious conjecture that 
the writer had been an eye-witness of the Neronian persecution 
at Rome, and was for some cause or other detained in the island 
on his way back to Ephesus. The first point which must strike 
the most ordinary reader on opening the book is the way in 
which the writer feels himself bound by certain mystical rules 
as to the use of numbers. Every one knows the part which 
the number seven plays in the Old Testament and the Apo- 
crypha. In the Apocalypse we shall find its employment, 
and that of its component parts, assuming in the author’s 
mind the position of a kabbalistic law not to be transgressed. 
There are seven seals, seven trumpets, seven vials, seven 
heads on the beast, seven thunders, seven eyes, and so 
forth. Apparitions find their way into the seer’s head, as 
according to one account the clean beasts found their way 
into the ark, by sevens.* Hence, at the very commencement, 
we have the book addressed to the “Seven Churches” in Asia. 
We have every reason for supposing that these were not the only 
Christian churches then existing in Asia proper. To say nothing 
of Colosse and Hierapolis, there must have been churches at 
Tralles and Magnesia at a very early period, as appears from 
the letters, either written by, or attributed to, Ignatius. But to 
have addressed these would have been in the author's eyes to 
have ventured upon the dangerous course of abandoning 
sacred numbers. Hence, we have seven churches, and of course 
seven candlesticks, seven stars, and seven angels to match. One 
word more upon this subject. Those who believe in the seals 
and the trumpets and the vials as inspired prophecies of future 
events, must hold that the Almighty is himself in some way 
bound by the sacred number, and that just as the old-fashioned 
“legitimate ” comedies always consisted of five acts, so the great 
historical periods of modern times are capable of being sub- 
divided into seven separate and clearly-defined portions. To 
return to our author. He is in the Spirit, he hears a great voice 
as of a trumpet, and turning round beholds one like unto the 
“Son of Man.” ‘The description of the Son of Man is entirely 
made up from scattered passages in Ezekiel, Daniel, and Enoch, 
and the falling of the seer upon his face and his feeling a hand 
laid upon him are from the same sources. We have very great 
difficulty in believing that one who had been the associate 
of Jesus could have produced such a travesty of that beloved 
form. The figure reproduced here is not the figure which must 





* It is remarkable, and no doubt must have been noticed before this, that 
this use of seven is unknown to the author of the Gospel of St. John. 
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have been so well known to an apostle, but that of the mysterious 
personage in the older Apocalypses. He bids the seer write to 
the angels of the seven churches—the term “angel ” evidently 
meaning, as even Dean Alford sees, the guardian angel or pre- 
siding genius of each church, a conception perfectly familiar to 
that age (Matthew xviii. 10). With regard to these epistles, we 
have only time to observe, in passing, that M. Renan sees in 
ch. ii. 2, 6, 9, 20, iii. 9, allusions to Paul and his followers. A 
very wide question is opened here, which might be more fitly 
discussed in a notice of the French author’s preceding work, 
“St. Paul.” Another point, to which M. Renan has not thought 
it necessary to advert, is the argument drawn from the mention of 
the Church of Laodicea in favour of a later authorship of the 
Apocalypse than that assigned by him. Laodicea, it is said, had 
been overthrown by an earthquake, and its church could not be 
in the situation described, “rich and increased in goods,” But 
the earthquake took place in A.D. 61, and we are expressly told 
by Tacitus that the inhabitants rebuilt the city without assis- 
tance (propriis opibus revaluit. Ann. xiv. 27). Laodicea was an 
important commercial city, and its structures, a very small 
portion of its wealth, were doubtless replaced as rapidly as those 
of Chicago. : 

Immediately after the dictation of the letters, a door in heaven 
is opened, and the seer, falling, it would seem, into a state of still 
deeper spiritua] trance, is introduced to the Court of the 
Almighty. The description of the throne, and of Him who sat 
upon it, like that of the new Jerusalem in a subsequent part of 
the book, is conceived in the true Oriental taste. Everything is 
blazing with jewellery. The mise-en-scéne is from Ezekiel, and 
the four beasts are variations on the four described by the older 
seer, with a reminiscence of the seraphim of Isaiah. What 
these living creatures were intended to typify must be considered 
uncertain. Whatever they may mean, we are inclined to think 
that they are put in here as what we should call “ supporters” of 
the throne, as Solomon, we are told (I. Kings, x. 18-20) had 
lions as supporters of his throne. The four-and-tweuty elders seem 
to bea recollection of the division of the sons of Aaron iuto four- 
and-twenty orders, They are, so to speak, the assessors of the 
Divine Being, a “sénat d’élite,” as M. Renan puts it. Before 
this assembly is produced a book “ written within and on the 
back side,” opistographus, with seven seals, which are opened 
in succession by the Lamb, who appears in the midst. This 
again is an imitation of the prophetic roll “ written within and 
without,” and full of “lamentations and mourning and woe,” 
which was handed to Ezekiel. Are these seals intended to repre- 
sent events then past, or events still future? M. Renan supposes 
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the former ; his idea is that the seals and the trumpets (all but the 
sixth trumpet) deal with the past, the vials with the future. But 
against this interpretation is to be set the character of the book, 
which seems to us evidently a prophetic scroll, and the words 
which have preceded “Come up hither, and I will show thee 
things which must be hereafter” (iv. 1). The point at issue is 
not of such importance as at first sight it may appear ; nor are the 
illustrations furnished by M. Renan from contemporary history 
rendered less valuable, if we believe that seals and trumpets, as 
well as vials, are in the nature of prophecies. For the seer in 
heaping up all kinds of miseries on a distracted world almost 
necessarily drew upon his experience for his chief materials, and 
projected into the future magnified and distorted editions of the 
catastrophes which were the talk of his own age. Thus the first 
seal is clearly the Roman Empire. It is still destined to conquer 
for awhile ; the writer’s eyes were probably turned in the direction 
of Jerusalem. ‘Those who suppose the Church of Christ to be 
meant, fail to notice that it is of the essence of all these seals to 
represent calamities. ‘The second seal indicates wars yet more 
dreadful in their effects; the third, famines ; the fourth, which 
at first sight indicates pestilence, is fraught with a mixture of evils, 
the sword, hunger, death, and the beasts of the earth —precisely 
the “four sore judgments” threatened in Ezek. xiv. upon Jeru- 
salem, “the sword, the famine, the noisome beast, and the 
pestilence.” The four horses are taken bodily (with a slight 
variation in the case of one of them) from Zechariah vi. The 
fifth seal exhibits the prospect of still further martyrdoms ; and 
the sixth opens with a great earthquake and portents in the sky, 
and a series of phenomena which, when every allowance is made, 
seem strangely incoherent. The sun’s light is quenched, the stars 
fall on the earth like figs, the heavens are rolled up as a scroll, 
every mountain and every island shifts its place, and what is most 
marvellous of all, the human race still remains, and the end of 
the world is deferred. The author has here, after his fashion, put 
together a number of isolated denunciations of woe from the Old 
Testament ; but here, too, as in the conception of the previous 
seals, we may be sure that he had in his mind such events as the 
civil war in Rome, the great famine under Claudius, the plague 
of 65, the terrible storms recorded by Tacitus and others, the 
earthquakes which had desolated Asia Minor. Prophecies, like 
every other human production, take their colour from the epochs 
which give them birth. Awful were the judgments which 
the then existing age had witnessed, but they were child’s play 
to what was coming! Whatever character, then, we assign to 
these visions, it is only a truism to assert that they must be 
imbued with the seer’s experiences: just as our dreams of the 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.]—New Serizs, Vol. XLIV. No. Il. AA 
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future are largely influenced, if not mainly determined, by what 
has happened to us in the immediate past. Now for giving usa 

icture of the age under those aspects which were most likely to 
influence the author of the Apocalypse, for enabling us to realize 
what were likely to be the experiences of a man situated like 
him, M. Renan’s pages are of the highest value. 

A pause next ensues for the purpose of sealing the servants of 
God, before the final catastrophe. ‘The mode in which this pro- 
cess is conceived is one of the numerous indications scattered 
throughout the book of the writer’s nationality. Twelve 
thousand are sealed out of each of the twelve tribes of the 
spiritual Israel. Then there appear a countless host, arrayed in 
white robes, with palms in their hands. They are those whose 
sufferings for their religion havealready obtained them a place 
near the heavenly throne. This is one of the earliest intimations 
of the honour in which martyrdom was held in the early church : 
some half century later, we shall find a place of honour “ on the 
right hand” assigned to martyrs in the Church triumphant.* The 
seventh seal is next opened, and as curses are said to come home 
to roost, so in a somewhat varied sense, the prayers of the saints 
are poured back upon the earth to produce fresh calamities. The 
angel who performs this office is doubtless one of the seven who 
in Tobit (xii. 15) are “charged with presenting the prayers of the 
saints.” Another set of seven present themselves, with seven 
trumpets. The trumpets are merely variations of the seals, a 
fresh series of appalling calamities, storms of fire and flood, 
burning mountains cast into the sea, &c. At the sound of the 
fourth trumpet, the author proceeds to darken the third 
part of the sun and the third part of the stars, apparently 
forgetting that the sun has been already put out, and 
that the stars have fallen to the earth. This is a sample of 
the loose mode of treatment habitual to these Apocalypses, and 
illustrates the futility of all attempts to find a connected thread 
of history running through the book. The end of the world is 
perpetually approaching and perpetually receding, in order to 
enable the writer to find room for fresh imagery. As M. Renan 
well remarks, “The same characteristic may be remarked in the 
Song of Solomon. The five acts of which that little drama is com- 
posed, are quite unconnected. In each act, the story begins again 
and comes to an ending. In general, Hebrew literature ignores 
the unities” (p. 391). The fifth trumpet produces a plague of 
locusts. These may be either literal locusts—those of the Exodus, 
a story which the seer has frequently in his eye—those locusts 
which are among the direst scourges of Eastern countries, or 





* Hermas, Visions, iii. 2. 
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judging from parts of the description, we may suppose some 
Eastern warriors to be indicated. These are certainly intended 
under the next trumpet. The allusion is probably to the Par- 
thians, among whom Nero was supposed to have taken refuge, and 
who were thought to be about to take up arms with a view to 
his restoration.* Just as there was a pause after the sixth seal, 
so now there occurs a similar pause and digression after the sixth 
trumpet :-— 


“The Apocalyptic drama, then, is about to finish. In order to 
prolong his book the author confers upon himself a fresh prophetie 
mission, Repeating a powerful image already employed by Ezekiel, 
John causes himself to be presented with a prophetic book by a gi- 
gantic angel, and devours it. A voice says to him, ‘Thou soust 
prophesy again before many peoples and nations and tongues and 
kings.’ The framework of the Vision, which was about to finish with 
the seventh trumpet, is by this means enlarged, and the author pre- 
pares for himself a second part, in which he will unfold his views on 
the destiny of the kings and nations of his time” (p. 399). 


His eyes are naturally turned, first of all, upon Jerusalem. At 
the date of his writing (A.D. 69) a close investment had not yet 
been made of the city ; but that it was at hand was as clear as 
that the Germans were marching upon Paris, when they left 


Sedan behind them. The author imagines that the holy city 
will be trodden under foot by the Gentiles, in other words 
besieged, for forty-two months, i.¢., three and a half years, a 
regular prophetical period. This is the time which yet remains 
tothe end of the world. He has no conception of the total 
destruction of the city; what he supposes imminent is a cata- 
strophe overwhelming a small part of its population, upon which 
the remainder repent and turn to the true faith. Though*the 
numbers given—a tenth of the city and seven thousand men— 
are mystical, yet it is remarkable that they approximate to a true 
computation ; the population of Jerusalem being at that time 
about seventy thousand.t+ This to us is a strong confirmation, if 
any were needed, that the real city of Jerusalem, and not an 
maginary one is intended. During the twelve hundred and 
sty days of the siege two mysterious personages, called 
“witnesses,” appear. ‘These are Enoch and Elijah, the two men 
who had not tasted death, and whom an old tradition represented 
as destined to reappear before the end of the world. M. Renan 


has brought together a mass of authorities on this head to which 
I ee ee poe 
* Compare Tacitus Hist. i. 2. Prope mota Parthorum arma falsi Neronis 
udibrio. M. Renan gives us many additional references on this head. 
x t This is established by an elaborate calculation at the end of the article 
Jerusalem” in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
AA 2 
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the reader desirous of more ample information must be referred.* 
The remainder of the Jews having embraced the true faith, it 
would seem that nothing remains but for the last trumpet to 
sound, and the vision to close. The trumpet does sound, the 
kingdoms of the world are declared to have become the king- 
doms of Christ, but the vision does not close. The writer has 
still a good deal to say ; indeed one of his principal objects in 
writing has not yet been fulfilled. These apocalypses are like 
some of the sensational novels of our own day, in which the 
denouement is constantly in view and constantly put off, 
while there is no reason (no internal reason, that is to say) why 
it should come at one time more than another, in other words, 
why what the French call “le jeu” should not run on for ever. 
The next vision—we here follow unhesitatingly M. Renan’s in- 
terpretation, which is indeed the obvious one—is of the Church 
of Israel under the form of a woman. The crown of twelve 
stars on her head signifies the twelve tribes. The man child 
whom she brings forth, and who is to rule all nations with a rod 
of iron (compare ii. 27) is of course Jesus, The dragon with 
seven heads and ten horns, is the devil under his most powerful 
incarnation, the Roman Empire. A, singular episode occurs 
here ; a combat in heaven between the angels of light and dark- 
ness, in which the latter are worsted and cast out upon the 
earth. There is perhaps an allusion to the words of the Master, 
which were doubtless at that time in circulation—“ I saw Satan 
like lightning fall from heaven.” Before this period Satan had not 
been altogether excluded from heaven (Job i. 6, Zech. iii. 1), but 
henceforth the door of the celestial abode is to be closed against 
him for ever. The first object against which the dragon turns 
his fury is the woman ; but wings are given her to fly into the 
wilderness. This is an allusion to the migration of the Christian 
church from Jerusalem to Pella. The twelve hundred and sixty 
days, or time, times and half a time during which the woman is 
to be nourished from the face of the serpent again refer to the 
period which is to elapse before the final consummation. Some 





* Sometimes the names of these witnesses are varied, and Moses and Jere- 
miah figure as one or other of them. But Enoch and Elijah are most com- 
monly understood. In the Gespel of Nicodemus (25) we have this passage: 
“ Here also until now we (i.e., Enoch and Elijah) have not tasted death, but 
have been reserved to the coming of Antichrist, by divine signs and wonders 
to do battle with him, and being kiiled by him in Jerusalem, after three days 
and half a day to be taken up alive again in the clouds.’’ This is a clear 
reference to the Apocalypse, and shows the sense which was put upon the 
witnesses at the time when it was written. To M. Renan’s authorities may 
be added Lactantius, or the writer of the tract “De Morte Persecut.” attrl- 
buted to him, who refers to the tradition that Enoch and Elias will attend 
upon God at the last judgment. Compare also the “History of Joseph the 


Carpenter,” 31 ad fin. 
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sort of pursuit of the emigrants seems to be indicated by the flood 
which the serpent casts out of his mouth, but in the absence of 
any detailed history of the exodus, it would be idle to offer a 
conjecture. It is quite possible indeed that this detail may be 
inserted merely with a view to furnish some sort of antitype to 
the passage of the Red Sea, and corresponds to no real event. 
For in this account of the woman’s flight the author has through- 
out the story of the Exodus from Egypt in his mind. The 
Israelites were borne away “ on eagles’ wings” (Exod. xix. 4), they 
were nourished in the wilderness, they passed through forty-two 
stations, &c. 

Another vision follows, that of the Roman Empire. And here, 
happily, we have small need to torment ourselves with conjectures, 
for the symbolism is transparent. A beast rises up out of the sea, 
made up of three of Daniel’s beasts, a leopard, a bear, and a lion. 
He has seven heads, which the author himself explains to us 
afterwards as seven kings, and which can be no other than Julius 
Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, and Galba. 
The ten horns are the ten imperial proconsuls in Italy, Achaia, 
Asia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Germany. 
The head apparently wounded to death and which was healed is 
Nero, who was believed not to be really dead and to be on the point 
of returning to power. The true tradition on this point is pre- 
served in Commodianus (circ. A.D. 270) in whose pages it 
figures in the form that “ Nero shall be raised up from hell.”* 
The power which is given to this beast over all kindreds and 
tongues and nations accords well with the situation of the 
Roman Empire. Every one worships him except those whose 
names are written in the book of life—?.e., the Christian confessors 
alone refuse to burn incense before the Empercr’s image.t How 
absurdly inapplicable all this is to the Papacy need scarcely be 
pointed out. Indeed, ultra-Protestant commentators are unable 
to turn it to account unless upon the hypothesis that nearly the 
whole world is to be converted to Popery before the final con- 
summation ; an hypothesis which postpones the end, according 
to our present lights, for some time to come, and ought to make 
these interpreters very careful not to fill up all the trumpets and 
vials. The “names of blasphemy” are sufficiently plain.t The 





* Instr. 41. Lactantius also alludes to a belief prevalent in his time that 

ero would reappear before the end of the world.— De Morte Persec., ii. 2. 
Dean Alford is wrong in asserting that “the first who mentions the idea of 
Nero’s returning from the dead is Augustine.” Commodianus, at any rate, 
had clearly mentioned it. 

tT Pliny’s well-known epistle. 

} Laudatur dis equa potestas. Juv, Caligula and Nero caused themselves 
to be worshipped. Domitian styled himself Dominus et deus, cf. Martial, 
Statius, &c., passim. 
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forty-and-two months are the time which remains to it as to 
everything else in this lower world. The second beast which 
comes up out of the earth, with horns like a lamb, has given 
more trouble to serious commentators than any other symbol in 
the book. For here, at any rate, some existing nation, or insti- 
tution or caste or individual is certainly designated. We have 
never seen a satisfactory solution of the enigma; nor does M. 
Renan pretend to furnish us with one. ‘That which seems 
the least improbable is the one which would identify it with 
the “ Mathematici,’ the Chaldeans, or Eastern professors 
of the magic art. The important part filled by these men is 
testified to by a host of authors. A considerable portion of the 
sixth satire of Juvenal is devoted to the subject. The Emperor 
Tiberius spent his last years in the society of these impos- 
tors. Nero, according to the elder Pliny and Suetonius, was 
passionately addicted to the black art. It is not at all impro- 
bable that the false Nero, who about the time of the composition 
of the Apocalypse was, as Tacitus informs us, striking terror 
through Achaia and Asia Minor, may have found supporters 
among the magicians of Ephesus and other cities. Ephesus, 
which was celebrated for its addiction to these practices (Acts xix), 
was only a few hours sail from Patmos. The early Christians 
and the fathers of the first centuries looked upon sorceries of 
all kinds in a light which it is hard for us to realize. Sorcerers, 
like the witches and wizards of a later age, were held to be in 
possession of real and diabolical powers. They worked with the 
help of Satan ; “they spake as dragons.” A little later in the 
book we shall find that they are consigned to the burning lake. 
It has occurred to us as not altogether impossible that this second 
beast may be in some way coupled with what we have seen was 
the prevailing belief of the restoration of Nero by the aid of the 
Parthians.* Parthia at this time included Chaldza, the mother 
country of the magic art. ‘Tiridates, sovereign of the allied 
Kingdom of Armenia, described by Pliny as “ Magus,” had visited 
Nero, accompanied by several other magi, and sought to initiate 
him in the art.f his beast rises out of the earth, which means 
from the East.t In Daniel Persia figures as a ram with two 
horns, and we are not sure that Parthia, which included what was 





* Compare Zonaras Ann. 1I. of an impostor who arose in the reign of Titus, 
Eni rovrou kai 5 evdo-Népwv epdvn ... . ék ré Tis Acias Twas mporeroujcaro 
kai emi rv ’Evpparny mpoxwpar roAXG TAciovs dynprygaro, Kat Téhos pds 
*ApraBavov tiv tov LapOwv, xarépuyev dpynydy, ds... . édé€aro rodrov Kal 
katayayeiv és Pony mapéokevatero. Artabanus was for marching upon Rome 
to set the impostor on the throne. 

t Plin. H. N. xxx. 2. Armenius vel Commagenus haruspex. Juv. vi. 

¢ In Enoch lviii. 7, 8, two beasts figure, one in the sea, the other on the 
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Persia, might not, under the comparatively new dynasty of the 
Arsacidee, be typified by a lamb or young ram. Not only by 
material arms but by magic arts of the Parthian or Persian 
magi might Nero be restored. We offer this suggestion for what 
it is worth, that is to say, as much as some others. The number 
of the first beast which we are next called upon to notice is 
happily placed beyond the reach of discussion; at any rate, of 
sane critics. It is Népwy Kaioap, which written in Hebrew cha- 
racters (subject, however, to some observations for which the 
reader must be referred to M. Renan’s note at page 416) makes 
up by the addition of the letters according to their numerical 
value, thie number 666. Written in the Latin form, Nero 
Cesar (without the final N of the first word=the Hebrew 
Nun )= 50 numerical value), the number would be 616. This 
is precisely the various reading given by Irenzeus not much more 
than a century later, who adds that “ he does not know how” it 
came to be adopted. We, however, can plainly see how it came 
in, and no one can now fail to draw from its presence in the text 
a remarkable confirmation of the true meaning of the symbol. 
Objection has been made that the author writes in Greek and 
not in Hebrew, but as Dr. Davidson’well remarks, his style of 
thought is throughout Hebrew, and the context shows that he 
did not wish his enigma to be too easy. These puerile calcula- 
tions were familiar to the Jews, and as a Jew it was natural that 
he should put it into his own language. 

In the next two chapters (xiii. and xiv.) the seer returns to 
heaven. Two or three points are worthy of notice in these 
chapters ; for instance, the apotheosis of celibacy in xiii. 4, a text 
which will be largely amplified by the fathers.* Nothing, indeed, 
is further from the truth than the common Protestant idea that 
the encouragement held out by the Roman Catholic Church to 
a celibate life is an example of Papal corruptions. It is a legiti- 
mate deduction from the spirit of Christianity, as set forth by its 
founder, and is, indeed, based on his own utterances. His imme- 
diate followers entertained no doubts on the subject. Again, the 
appalling curses invoked upon those who consent to “ worship 
the beast” show that lapses were, as might be expected, not un- 
common, and confirm the belief that the present writing was 
intended as an important manifesto. Of a like kind is the 
announcement represented as being made from heaven, accom- 
panied by an order for its promulgation, “ Write ‘ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord from henceforth !’” Those that die in 





earth, but these are Leviathan and Behemoth. ‘There are, however, points of 
similarity between the descriptions there and here. 
* Ez. gr., Methodius, in his “ Banquet of the Ten Virgins,” passim. 
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the Lord are not merely martyrs ; all are included: who end their 
life holding to the true faith. This was intended to settle the 
condition of the Christian dead, about which doubts had arisen, 
consequent upon the delay in the return of the expected Messiah 
in glory to reign over his followers. Paul had already given 
utterance to similar ideas with the same view. 

After this episode the writer returns, with a kind of increased 
zest, to the earth and its wretched inhabitants. He has inherited 
the spirit of the old Hebrew seers. One sees that, at an earlier 
period, he would have gone about, like them, denouncing woes 
against Nineveh and Tyre. The God whom he worships is still 
the Hebrew God, protector of a chosen nation and exterminator 
of their enemies, only the conditions of favoured citizenship are 
somewhat changed, and the foes appear under altered names, 
The vials which are poured out on the earth and the sea and 
the rivers and the sun and the air, and the vial causing dark- 
ness, are a series of awful plagues disseminated through all four 
elements. They are a variation upon the plagues wrought by 
Moses on an occasion—the deliverance of God’s people and the 
punishment of their persecutors—which would naturally furnish 
a parallel to the situation of the world as conceived by the 
- author. In the unclean spirits like frogs, the imitation is still 
further carried out ; but in this (the sixth vial) the author's 
idea is more intelligible to us than those which embody rivers of 
blood and voices in the air. He supposes Nero, with the help of 
the devil and the second beast, to be about to form alliances, 
and to march with a large army across the Euphrates. This, as 
we have seen, was in accordance with a widespread belief that 
Nero was hiding among the Parthians, and we know not how 
near the seer’s vision may have approached in its main lines to 
an accidental fulfilment in the reign of Titus. All these forces 
are collected together at a place called Armageddon, and a 
variety of conflicting events occur which it is impossible to dis- 
entangle. This much, however, is clear—that Rome is to fall at 
last. The city of Rome is represented by a woman seated on a 
beast (the author himself furnishes the explanation). Though 
this beast has seven heads and ten horns, and evidently re- 
presents the Roman Empire, yet he is not identical in appear- 
ance with the one whom we saw rising out of the sea. He is 
scarlet coloured, whereas the other resembled a leopard, and a 
fresh explanation will directly be given of the first one, in the 
course of which the author, as elsewhere, confounds heads with 
beasts. These confusions are, however, of small account in Apo- 
calyptic literature. What results clearly from the description 18 
the date of the book. Five kings have fallen—Julius Cesar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius. Galba, the seventh, reigns. 
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The eighth is Nero, “the beast,” who will last but a short time. 
He is also “of the seven,” that is to say, he occupies the sixth 
as well as the eighth place. The ten horns are, as has been 
already pointed out, the ten Roman proconsuls, who, on the 
appearance of Nero, are supposed to be about to join him, and 
to march upon Rome. Granting the re-appearance of Nero, 
such an expectation would not have been an extravagant one, 
for,as M. Renan well points out, the reigns of Otho and Vitellius 
were in effect reactions in favour of Nero. At the date at which 
the author wrote it might well seem to some that a favourable op- 
portunity had occurred for the provincial generals to set up inde- 
pendent kingdoms of their own, just as, after Waterloo, Napoleon, 
from his point of view, exclaimed, “ Maintenant nous verrons ce 
que Wellington va faire.” In neither case was the course which 
seemed feasible to an outsider a possible one for the chief agents, 
and the Apocalyst, surprised at seeing the accord of the generals 
in supporting the unity of the empire, has some justification 
for supposing that they will in a like spirit rally round the 
standard of the popular idol on his return. What follows seems 
at first sight a piece of pure diablerie. All these people join in 
ravaging and burning down their own metropolis. But we must 
repeat it, these Apocalypses are not to be judged by ordinary 
tules. The whole of this passage is imitated from Ezekiel xvi., 
where the sinning Jerusalem is styled a harlot, and is doomed to 
be stoned with stones and burnt with fire by her own lovers and 
associates. The destruction of Rome is conceived in accordance 
with this prophetic precedent, and here, again, recent events 
had occurred of a character to give verisimilitude to the dream. 
Nero, in the plenitude of his power, was believed to have burned 
down a large portion of his own city in pure wantonness. There 
was nothing very extravagant in the supposition that, after having 
been taken by himself and his lieutenants, it would undergo a 
similar fate on a yet more extended scale. 

Rome, at any rate, falls. The description which is given of 
the imperial city is a pastiche entirely made up of extracts from 
the old prophets. Some of the details are much more suitable 
to Tyre, to which they were originally applied. We can note no 
single trait of description such as would almost certainly have 
been the fruit of a personal visit to and knowledge of the city of 
Rome by the author, which M. Renan supposes.* The dragon 
and the beast and the false prophet being next vanquished in a 
decisive conflict, the way is prepared for the triumphant reign of 
Christ and his Saints upon the earth for a thousand years. At 





* “ All manner of vessels of most precious wood” might refer to the mania 
of the wealthy Romans for collections of tables. Seneca had 500 of them, &c. 
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the end of that period another and a final conflict is to take place 
with the powers of darkness: a new heaven and a new earth 
emerge to view, the latter, in accordance with the ideas of his 
race and epoch, being pictured by the writer as without any sea,* 
while at the same time there is a river! The metropolis of this 
glorified world is the new Jerusalem, characteristically adorned 
with every kind of precious stone. But we will not dwell on the 
closing scenes of the vision, in which the writer’s imagination, 
nurtured on the models set by his predecessors, and often employ- 
ing their diction, availing itself, moreover, of certain millenary 
traditions, traces of which are to be found long before his epoch, 
runs its course uncontrolled. Our object has been to endeavour 
to extract from his pages wherever possible some sort of definite 
sense. With our present scientific conceptions, we are compelled 
to picture to ourselves an earth without sea, as a vast tract of 
land uninhabitable by man, and trees bearing twelve sorts of 
fruits, as a detail suited to the Arabian nights ; while the dragon, 
as a concrete personage, has no more reality for us than have 
the genii. Yet it is possible (and we should be the last to deny 
it) that the dreain of the seer may be destined to find its virtual 
fulfilment in the final triumph of good over evil. To those who 
hold this, a close examination of the images employed becomes 
unnecessary, and indeed it would be useless, except for other 
purposes than those which we have had in view. The solemn 
conclusion deserves more particular notice, as being fraught with 
a very definite meaning. ‘I'wice we are told that Jesus is coming 
“quickly.” Indeed, the main object of the writer has been to 
impress his personal belief to this effect upon his coreligionists, 
many of whom must have grown doubting and faint of heart in 
the midst of persecutions. In order to confer a greater authority 
upon his visions he represents them—no doubt he really con- 
ceived them—to have been dictated to him by Jesus himself. 
An awful curse is pronounced upon any attempts to amplify or 
abridge the book. We can imagine the effect which such a 
missive, with such a guarantee readily accepted by the credulity 
cf the age, must have had in strengthening the contemporary 
generation of Christians, and thus assisting in the overthrow of 
Paganism, which may even now be not inaptly described as a 
dragon strangled by infant Christianity. 

It is not, as we mentioned at the beginning of this article, and 
must now repeat at its close, so easy to see what good end is 
likely to result from the study of the Apocalypse by the multi- 
tude now-a-days. The writer's object has been effected ; his bolt 
has been shot. What he hoped and prayed for has been in a 





* So in the “Sibylline Books,” the beatified earth is to be without any sea. 
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great measure accomplished, though not in the way that he 
imagined, and his own production has aided in bringing about 
the result. Paganism is gone, and Christianity reigns in its place. 
Yet the war-cries of the old Judeo-Christian survive, pressed into 
the service of partisans in a newer religious contest. The lurid 
pictures drawn by his fancy have been ticketed with all sorts of 
successive titles, and the catalogue of these is not yet completed, 
for in one important particular his previsions have not been 
realized. Eighteen hundred years have elapsed, and the Son of 
Man has not returned in person to reign upon the earth. Until 
that event shall have occurred, or the belief shall be universally 
classed among exploded superstitions, we are afraid that a great 
many foolish heads will be employed in researches compared 
with which solutions of double acrostics must be held to be so 
many valuable additions to our stores of knowledge. At the 
moment of our penning these lines a printed advertisement has 
reached us of two lectures to be delivered in the large hall, 
Pimlico Rooms, Belgravia South, by a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The subject announced is “that which 
remains to be fulfilled of Prophecy, whether Jewish or Christian, 
before the second coming of the Lord and Saviour,” and the chair 
is to be taken by an English duke. 

To lecturers and preachers of this class, and to the mass of 
persons who make up their audiences and congregations, it 
would be of course idle to recommend M. Renan’s “ Antichrist.” 
To the small but rapidly increasing number of Englishmen who 
are prepared to accept, in place of a grovelling Bibliolatry, the 
methods and processes of sane criticism, the work cannot fail to 
be full of interest and information. Not that any new and start- 
ling views are put forward by the author, not that he has hit 
upon any solutions unfamiliar to previous reasonable inquirers 
in the same field, but the charm of his style and the graces with 
which he sets forth his substantial learning will carry his work 
into hands from which more ponderous treatises would be dropped 
in alarm. It was said of the late Lord Macaulay that he was one 
of the most successful of ambassadors from the learned few to the 
ay many, and the same praise may be bestowed upon M. 

nan. 
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UT little doubt exists that the next general election will 
result in the return from Ireland of a strong phalanx of 
members pledged to Home Rule. The cry, with which the party 
is preparing the country, is “Ireland for the Irish.” Their ho 
is, in the British representation being so evenly divided between 
the two great parties, that a body of sixty or seventy home rule 
members may, on-any momentous question, turn the scale against 
the party in power. Their influence, thus made manifest, they 
count upon it, and the British people’s growing impatience of 
everlasting Irish questions, to secure a partial repeal of the 
union, and the realization of the Home Rulers’ dream. The pro- 
position of “Ireland for the Irish,” as represented by the national 
party, seems at first sight intelligible and logical enough, but 
when analysed by those who know Ireland intimately, with her 
bigotry, the want of cohesion among her social particles, and 
the diversity of opinion, on the subject, existing between the two 
parties, it assumes a more complex form. * 

To understand the attitudes of Ireland’s contending factions, 
it is necessary to glance at her history from the time when man’s 
frailty and woman’s faithlessness were exemplified by the elope- 
ment of Devorgilla, wife of O’Rorke, King of Brefni, with 
Dermod McMurrogh, King of Leinster, whose moral obliquity 
resulted in his expulsion from Leinster by the combined efforts 
of the injured O’Rorke, and O’Connor, the Ard Ri, or elected 
sovereign of Ireland; his flight to England, and invitation to 
Henry II. to assist in the restoration of his kingdom with an 
offer of submission to the English monarch; and the advent of 
“ Strongbow ” Earl of Pembroke, with an English force in 117]. 
Strongbow was followed in less than a year by the king himself 
at the head of a considerable army, and in three years the con- 
quest of the eastern portion of the island had been effected, and 
most of the native chiefs had acknowledged the English king 
as Lord of Ireland. From time to time large grants were made 
to English nobles, who were sufficiently powerful to hold by the 
sword the possessions of which the owners had been despoiled. 
Thus we find that before the end of the ‘thirteenth century Ire- 
land was, nominally, divided among ten great English families, 
who held as feudal suzeraines under the English king, but they 
one and all became absorbed by the people whom they had con- 
quered, They became to all intents and purposes Irish chief- 
tains, and in a statute of the Parliament of Kilkenny in 1367, 
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it was recited that the English of the realm of Ireland had become 
“mere Irish” in their language, names, manner of living, and 
apparel ; that they had rejected English laws, and adopted those 
of the Irish with whom they had allied themselves by inter- 
marriage. This act does not affect to regard the Irish as the 
subjects of the English king, but speaks of them as “The Irish 
Enemy,” as indeed they were, for no concerted operations for the 
conquest of Ireland hadsucceeded until the suppression of O’Neill’s 
rebellion in 1567. To follow the history of Ireland through the 
events of the 450 years intervening between the advent of 
Strongbow and the accession of Elizabeth would require more 
space than a sketch like this will admit of, nor is it necessary for 
the elucidation of the position of parties at present. Semi- 
barbarous chieftains fought among themselves. Equally bar- 
barous Anglo-Irish endeavoured to extend their grasp upon the 
country, and a distinct code of customs and laws, prevented a 
possibility of more than a partial fusion of the peoples. The 
Irish Septs, by a stipulation with Henry II., retained the Brehon 
laws. They were therefore excluded from the benefit of English 
law in questions of injury to persons or property, and were con- 
strained to appeal to the sword. Nor was it till the second year 
of James I.’s reign, that English law was finally established 
throughout the island. But in 1560 was enacted the measure 
to which the “Irish difficulty” may be traced. In that year 
Elizabeth formally established the Protestant religion. Hitherto 
the Reformation had not been legally established. In Henry's 
reign, the bishops, who had been nominated by the king, and 
the majority of whom were of English or Anglo-Irish blood, might 
have been persuaded to take the oath of supremacy, but, owing 
to the separation of races, the Irish priests had but little inter- 
course with their bishops ; they, therefore, in common with most 
ofthe Lords and Commons, resisted the Act of Supremacy which 
had been forced upon them, and its provisions were never carried 
out. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the liturgy was ordered by royal 
proclamation, but effectually resisted, and Mary’s advent of 
course removed the obnoxious proclamation. However, in 1560, 
Elizabeth, having fixed the Protestant religion on a firm basis 
at home, sent over the Earl of Essex, who summoned a parlia- 
ment of the Anglo-Irish, and secured the enactment of the 
English laws of supremacy and uniformity, with the interdiction 
of all other forms of worship. 

Now there are two means by which a new religion may be 
forced upon a nation—by the sword, or by the sustained teaching 
of able men. In Ireland both means were equally neglected, 
and the attitude of the people towards the Catholic Church ren- 
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dered the spontaneous reception of the reformed religion highly 
improbable. The Reformation in England was not so much the 
arbitrary act of Henry VIII. as the climax of the widespread 
disaffection to the Church of Rome, that had been gaining ground 
among the people of England from the days when Wycliffe 
preached doctrines similar to those adopted by Martin Luther a 
hundred and fifty years later. This disaffection was caused by 
the open profligacy of the clergy, their enormous wealth, and 
domineering extension of ecclesiastical privileges. 

But in Ireland circumstances were different. At no time in 
the history of the country have we the slightest evidence that 
the people chafed under similar ecclesiastical excesses; on the 
contrary, the people, steeped to the lips in mystic traditions, 
regarded the Shee with affection and reverence. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that, although the majority of the 
bishops were prepared to accept the oath of supremacy, the 
inferior clergy refused to accept it, and were followed in its 
rejection, by the Irish people. However, the Reformed Church 
was established, and endowed by tithes, and presented, even 
after long years, the anomaly of a national establishment of 
preachers without congregations, but a small section of the 
Anglo-Irish colony having embraced it; and so little pains were 
taken for its propagation, as in England and Scotland, by the 
preaching of its doctrinal beauties, that, although outside the 
pale nothing but the Irish language was spoken, no translations 
of the Scriptures or liturgy into Irish were ordered, the only 
deviation from the wording of the Act of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity, as passed in England, being, that where the minister 
had no knowledge of the English language he might read the 
service in Latin ! 

From this time to the plantation of Ulster by James I, 
after the flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell in 1607, 
the history of Ireland presents its usual features, continued re- 
sistance of Irish chiefs to English authority. The unsuccessful 
rebellion of Desmond in the south, and Tyrone and Tyrconnell’s 
flight in the north, resulted in the forfeiture of over a million 
acres in Munster and Ulster, which were disposed of by the 
plantation of large numbers of English settlers in the counties of 
Cork and Kerry, and of English and Scotch in Ulster, who held 
their land on conditions prudently conceived in the main, for 
the increase of English power, and advancement of the Protestant 
religion. 

The native Irish received a small portion of the forfeited 
lands, and on the whole there is evidence of an anxiety to con- 
ciliate them, as they were exempted from the oath of supremacy 
imposed upon the new planters. 
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But the Anglo-Irish colonists, and the English adventurers 
who came over, inspired by the determination— 


“ That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can,” 


had no idea of conciliation: the battle of races was still to be 
fought: the Irish in other counties were assailed by the law of 
defective titles, and thus, in the counties of Leitrim, Longford, 
and Westmeath, over four hundred thousand additional acres 
were adjudged to the Crown and redistributed in the same 
manner, and with similar conditions to those which regulated 
the Ulster and Munster plantations. The result of this wholesale 
removal of the Irish from their lands, and the stern operation of 
the laws against recusants, was the uprising of the Catholics in 
1641, and the slaughter of many Protestants in the counties 
where the original proprietors had been dispossessed. ~ 

Whatever the true facts of this rising—whether the number 
of Protestants massacred was 200, or 100,000, we have no 
right to debit the Catholic religion with this massacre. The 
rising was of the Irish people against the English, and at 
first the war that ensued was between the Irish and English. 
After a time we find, it is true, that the Anglo-Irish Ca- 
tholics joined the Irish, and the war became purely a religious 
struggle ; but the rising was conceived by the exiled Irish, who 
had obtained a promise of aid from ‘Philip of Spain, under whom 
thousands of Irish were serving with distinction. That the 
rising took place we know, and that the blow was struck by no 
velvet hand we may reasonably assume ; but we cannot justly 
brand the Catholic religion with a massacre, consequent on the 
uprising of what every unprejudiced student must acknowledge 
to have been, at that time, a down-trodden and oppressed people. 

From that rebellion of 1641, dates the religious feud that has 
raged in Ireland down to the present day. For years the 
insurgents held their ground, and the rebellion was not entirely 
suppressed until the final conquest achieved by Cromwell, as 
Hallam says, “with such bloodshed and rigour, that, in the 
opinion of Lord Clarendon, the sufferings of that nation, from 
the outset of the rebellion to its close, have never been surpassed 
but by those of the Jews in their destruction by Titus.” 

The horrors of the transplantation of the Irish of Munster, Lein- 
ster, and Ulster to Connaught, and thousands to the West Indies, 
are vividly depicted in Prendergast’s “Cromwellian Settlement 
of Ireland.” Forty thousand men, it is computed, went to Spain, 
where they obtained an asylum, and the three provinces were 
divided by lot amongst the soldiers of the conqueror ; but after 
the restoration of Charles II., an Act of Settlement was passed, 
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by which about one-half the forfeited estates of the Catholics 
were returned to their owners. The Episcopal church, too, 
which under Cromwell had fallen to a very low ebb, was restored 
without delay. 

The accession of James IT. once more changed the aspect of 
affairs, and for the first time in Ireland’s history, the native 
Catholics found themselves the party in power. The Protestant 
soldiers were disbanded, Protestant citizens disarmed, and all the 
offices under the Crown were filled by the Catholics. 

The Protestant church was not formally disestablished, but 
the tithes were withheld from the clergy, and the Protestants felt 
for a time the bitter reverse of the ascendency in which they 
had gloried for over a century. The Catholics would have been 
more or less than human, had they not retaliated asthey did, for 
the miseries that they had so long suffered. But their victory 
was of short duration ; the star of Catholic ascendency began to 
wane with the closing of the gates of Derry, and set with the 
fall of Limerick in 1691. 

The effect of the few years of Catholic ascendency was to in- 
tensify, if possible, the hatred existing between the Catholics and 
Protestants. The spirit cf William’s troops was deepened by 
the thirst for revenge of the regiments of French Protestants 
who, having been driven from France by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, had taken service under him, and materially 
contributed to the victory of the Boyne, but their presence was 
hardly necessary for the generation of passions already at white 
heat. In the two following reigns of William and of Anne the 
repressive laws against the Catholics, depriving them of every 
vestige of civil and religious liberty, were so many and so terrible, 
that Hallam says—“'To have exterminated the Catholics by the 
sword, or expelled them, like the Moriscoes of Spain, would 
have been but little more repugnant to justice and humanity, 
but incomparably more politic.” 

However, if the Catholics of Ireland were to be crushed by 
the Protestants, the English Parliament was determined that the 
Protestants of Ireland should be no less sacrificed to English 
interests. In 1698 a law was passed prohibiting the exportation 
of wool and woollen manufactures from Ireland. This ruined 
many thousand poor Protestants, in whose hands the manufacture 
had been principally carried on ; and from time to time, for forty 
years, new laws were added forbidding Irish merchants, of what- 
ever religion, to trade with any foreign nation, or to export or 
import any article, except through British merchants. The effect 
of these measures was that the Protestants became little less 
hostile to England than were the Catholics. 

The American War of Independence drained England and 
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Ireland of troops, and a threatened descent upon the Irish coast 
in 1799 determined the formation of corps of volunteers, who 
answered so readily to the call that in less than two years over forty 
thousand Irishmen were under arms. This opportunity was too 
good to be lost. In 1782 Grattan brought in a Bill removing all 
restrictions from Irish commerce ; the Government opposed it, 
but the volunteers, who by this time appear to have resolved 
themselves i to a vast political club, declared it should be so, 
and it was passed. The Government then saw the danger of the 
movement. The regular army was increased, a militia raised 
and officered by English adherents, and in a few years the 
volunteers were disbanded. 

For a short time, Catholics had been permitted to join the 
volunteers, and thousands had done so ; after their dispersion the 
Protestants, in gratitude for the assistance of the Catholics in the 
removal of trade restrictions, joined their late comrades in a 
demand for Catholic emancipation, forming in 1791 the society 
of United Irishmen. 

The society had existed but a short time, when the Pro- 
testants seceded, refusing to look for an alliance with France, or 
to contemplate an armed struggle with’England. The Catholics 
utilized the knowledge derived from their volunteer service, and 
became the party whose wild hopes culminated in the rebellion 
of 1798: a rebellion that, however conceived, developed into a 
religious war, as did every rebellion that had gone before : con- 
ceived with shortsighted desperation, it was prosecuted with 
hideous and revolting cruelty, and suppressed with a bloody fury 
at which humanity shudders. All this took place under an 
Irish Parliament—the Parliament for the return of which 
O'Connell clamoured, and Irishmen laid thousands at his feet ; 
but happily for the future of the country, the year 1800 saw 
swept away the senate of a faction, dignified by the name of a 
Parliament: an assembly in which no Catholic dare show his 
face—in the election for which no Catholic had a vote ; and the 
year 1829 saw, for the first time, the Catholic and Protestant 
representatives of Ireland, elected by the people of both religions, 
take their place in the united Parliament and their share in 
determining the destinies of a great united nation. 

The rebellion of 1848, following so closely the frightful famine 
of 1847, was a consequence of the wave of revolution that then 
swept over Europe. A few people, frantic with the madness of 
despair, rose at the call of some harebrained enthusiasts, begin- 
ning and ending their campaign with the skirmish at Ballingarry, 
commonly called the battle of the Cabbage Garden. Happily 
that rebellion was an almost bloodless one, and then commenced 
the emigration to America that has in five-and-twenty years 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.]—New Seniks, Vol. XLIV. No. II. BB 
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materially changed the proportion of parties in Ireland, and may, 
in five-and-twenty more, render possible the loyai fusion of the 
two parties, now as rigidly divided as French and German, and 
the growth of a healthy national sentiment. 

Having thus glanced at the history of the two races from the Con- 
quest, we find that Ireland is now peopled by the descendants of 
those planted by James in Ulster, by a few thousand pure Celts in 
West Connaught, and by a mixed race in Leinster and Munster, 
where the descendants of the English settlers have become fused 
with the Irish, have adopted their religion, as the deserted 
churches dotting at short intervals the counties of Waterford, 
Cork, Tipperary, and Limerick can testify; and men whose 
English names and splendid physique betray their origin, shout 
“Treland for the Irish,” and execrate the hated name of those 
cruel, but stalwart, soldiers from whose loins they have sprung. 

But there is another point, the religious one, from which Irish 
society must be contemplated by those who would probe the 
causes of her discontent and propound a remedy with evena 
shadowy prospect of success. Some years since, an ingenious 
statistician arranged the proportion of the two religions in the 
various trades and professions, in a pyramidical form, numbering 
on each step the percentage of Protestants dn one side, of Catholics 
on the other. The leather-breeches makers had the honour of 
being represented by the base, which showed 100 per cent. on the 
Catholic side, while the apex, representing the Viceroy, showed a 
like proportion on the Protestant side. The different steps between 
went upwards from manual labour to trades, farmers, professions, 
proprietors, nobility: and as each ascending step showed an 
ascent in the social scale, so did it display an ever-increasing 
proportion of Protestantism. Thisis not to be wondered at, when 
we remember that the penal enactments of William’s and Anne's 
reigns resulted in the acceptance of Protestantism by almost every 
holder of property in Ireland ; but the fact remains, that cutting 
the social pyramid in half, we find that an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the rank, wealth, and educated intelligence of the country 
is Protestant, while the proportion of the lower social strata is 
equally Catholic. The effect of this is to place in the field two 
great rival powers seeking political leadership—the Aristocracy, 
and the Roman Catholic Church. That the landed proprietors, 
the great merchants, and the intellectual giants of a community 
are its natural leaders, is a proposition in sociology that would 
appear to require no proof, but the Catholic Church says :— 
“No, I am your natural leader and adviser in matters of faith 
and morals ;” and the action of the Church in Ireland shows that 
she looks upon every incident in the lives of “the faithful” asa 
matter of faith and morals, y 
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From poor Paddy’s cradle to his burial the phrase is held over 
him in terrorem. His marriage—the education of his children— 
the purchase of a farm—his vote at an election, whether of a re- 
lieving officer, guardian, dispensary doctor, or parliamentary 
representative—every event, social or political, in which he is 
called upon to take a part, comes within the Church’s elastic 
definition of “faith and morals.” How, then, is he to be satis- 


- fied? By satisfying the insatiable demands of the Catholic 


Church? That were hardly possible, except England undertook 
to dip her finger into every politico-religious pie in Europe. For 
instance, here is one of the many “reasonable” demands put for- 
ward gravely, a short time since, by the leading exponent of 
Catholic opinion in Ireland :— 


“ While the Pope is kept from his rightful sovereignty, there can be no 
lasting peace in Christendom, and the Catholic population of the world 
meantime will be restless and discontented. ‘In the meantime,’ says 
the Holy Father, ‘the Catholics of each state should insist that their 
Government shall take heed of the disastrous condition of affairs at 
Rome. They have a strict right, as well as a solemn obligation, to do 
80, ‘for,’ says the Pope, ‘ if each of the faithful has a right to demand 
of his Government to guarantee him his personal liberty, he has not 
the less right to invite it te guarantee the liberty of him who is for 
each the guide and interpreter of his faith and religion.’ ” 


No doubt every free subject has a right to “invite” the 
Government to do anything he chooses; but it is unlikely that 
in this instance the British Parliament would see things in quite 
the same light. The Home Rule Association now steps in and 
cries, “ Ireland for the Irish!” but the Protestants of the north 
of Ireland have sufficient sagacity to see that it means, Ireland 
for the Catholic Irish, and refuse to join the movement. The 
Home Rule leaders declare for a dual representation—a Parlia- 
ment sitting in Dublin, elected by the present constituents, and 
an Imperial Parliament, sitting in St. Stephen’s as at present. 
The one would vote supplies for Irish purposes, resume the 
management of the Irish national debt, and enact all laws 
relating to Ireland; the other would continue to regulate Im- 
perial affairs as at present. The election for the two Houses 
would be separate. This plan, to any but the merest visionary, 
8 palpably unfeasible. Not alone would it be impossible to 
define where local affairs might or might not become of imperial 
moment, but no person who studies the Irish representation can 
be blind to the certainty that an Irish Parliament, elected by the 
present constituencies, would be a Parliament devoted to the 
Catholic Church interests, and faithfully obeying the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. The Irish Catholic Church is not alone 
Catholic but Ultramontane, and the Ultramontane Church of 
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the present day is essentially aggressive. She is making a last 
struggle against intellectual progress—a struggle in which she is 
being worsted in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Switzer- 
land ; she is losing thousands by the clash of free thought in 
America. Outside Belgium her great stronghold is Ireland, 
where the priesthood have recovered the loss of influence caused 
by their opposition at first to the Fenian movement, and resumed 
their sway over a people naturally devotional and superstitious. 

There is not a doubt that an Irish Parliament would simply 
register the decrees of the Catholic Church ; but is it likely that 
England would stand by, and permit a reactionary Education Bill 
to pass ? or that the Protestants would calmly submit to being 
left out in the cold, while the Catholics were, as they would be, 
the recipients of every national plum that could be bestowed 
by a Home Parliament? Ten years would not roll over “re- 
generated ” Ireland ere her soil was red with the blood of the 
rival factions. To know the feelings of a free people we must 
read the papers that circulate amongst them. The press at 
once leads and follows public opinion; it may deflect it con- 
siderably ; it cannot turn it back. Now, when we take up one 
of the “national” papers of Ireland, what.do we find? We find 
the most uncompromising hatred of England and everything 
English ; we find that the translation of Home Rule is separa- 
tion from England first, and Catholic Ireland in the future. The 
unpractical Irishman turns his longing eyes to the West, and for- 
getting that, for better for worse, Ireland is by geographical 
position indissolubly wedded to England, indulges in the im- 
possible dream of a union with the United States, where so 
many of his kindred have found a home. He is told by his 
political leaders that Home Rule will place him in a position to 
choose his own future, and, with the want of political sagacity 
that has ever been a striking feature in the Celtic character, he 
places a blind trust in every fluent demagogue who best proves 
his freedom by the boldness and impunity with which he declares 
him to be a slave. 

If the religious aspirations and bigotry of the Catholics be 
extreme, those of the Protestants are no lessso. A story is told 
of a northern Protestant who returned to Ireland after an ab- 
sence of forty years; old friends were looked up, old memories 
revived. At length a sturdy Orangeman, in answer to an 
inquiry how things were progressing at home, said : 


“Eh, mon, the counthry’s jest gone to the bod; why, a’hear the 
Lord Lieutenant does have Popish priests and beshops dinin’ at his 
table. Ah, weel, weel, a’ mind the time when ef ye shot a Papist 
it was no harm; but the noo, wud ye believe me? ef ye went oot 
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an’ kelled a Papist, a’m dommed ef they wudn’t tak an’ hang ye for 
et. There’s leberty for ye!” 


If any person hesitates to believe that the same feeling exists 
to-day, his doubts will be removed by making a short tour in 
Ulster between the 1st and 13th of July, when an additional 
army of about 4000 troops and constabulary is annually moved 
to the north to prevent her Majesty’s liege subjects from breaking 
into internecine war. If he assumes a green necktie in an 
Orange quarter or an orange one in a Catholic, he will, if he has 
not paid for his temerity with his life, return to England with 
asomewhat clearer idea of the frightful bigotry that disgraces 
Irish civilization and renders a working Irish Parliament an 
utter impossibility. 

The question then remains: what are the causes of Ireland’s 
discontent, and how can they be met? England asks plainly, 
what do you want? Ireland’s burning patriots. come forward, 
and, exhibiting the exhumed horrors of dead and buried penal 
enactments, cry out in frenzied orations for “Justice to Ire- 
land.” The Protean demand is reiterated in so many forms, 
and its clamorous vitality so plainly -increased by every fresh 
concession, that bewildered England knows not what to do. Mr. 
Gladstone came into power for the purpose of grappling with 
the Irish difficulty, which he divided into three parts: Church, 
Land, and Education. The first was disestablished, to the delight 
of the Catholic Church, and disendowed, to .her horror, for she 
had a pretty little scheme of coming forward generously, when 
the English Establishment is attacked, as it will be, and saving 
it on condition that the English Churchmen assist in her esta- 
blishment in Ireland as the Church of the majority, when the 
funds would be found all ready for transfer. The disendowment 
not alone spoiled the plan, but inspired the Irish Church with a 
new vitality, and paved the way toa union between the two 
great Protestant sects in Ireland. The Land question, unlike 
the Church, came home to the great mass of the people, 
and much as has been written on the failure of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill, it has effected much good in the west and 
in the south of Ireland, where the increase in the value of 
land may be imagined when the interest of a tenant at will, in 
three acres situated far from a town, and paying a yearly rent 
of 71. 10s., was disposed of a short time ago for three hundred 
and fifty pounds! The Education, like the Church agitation, is 
purely a clerical question in which the Irish people take no 
interest. The Catholic clergy see that the system of education 
adopted in the national schools is enlarging the mental calibre 
of the youth of Ireland, and imbuing them with a spirit of in- 
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vestigation inimical to the unquestioning reception of medieval 
fictions. A desperate fight will be made for denominational 
education, and the rallying cry of danger to faith and morals 
will be raised from Malin Head to Cape Clear, but England will 
hardly grant such a measure while its disastrous effects are so 
plainly shown in the province of Ulster, where denominational 
education practically exists, and the members of the two religions 
are kept separate from the cradle to the grave. 

But besides the three leading questions there are many minor 
ones arising daily in Ireland, on which the Government appears 
to have adopted the policy that the peace of the country can only 
be secured by following the dictates of the Catholic hierarchy. 
The convents and other religious houses have been, as industrial 
schools, endowed to the amount of 50,0001. a year—an endow- 
ment increasing daily. The Local Government Board—Catholic, 
of course—has consented to the introduction into the workhouses 
of Sisters of Mercy as paid nurses, and immediately, in obedience 
to directions from Marlborough Street, the boards of guardians 
in the south and west proceed to pass resolutions that these 
ladies be invited to come and be paid for the work to which they 
are popularly supposed to have devoted themselves, without. fee 
or reward, from motives of self-sacrificing charity. The effect of 
this will be an endowment of their order to the extent of many 
thousands a year. Everything the Government can give is 
handed to Catholics, while the Church cries “ More, more!” and 
the Protestants begin to grumble deeply and dangerously at the 
prospect of being subjected to a Catholic ascendency. 

The Bar is more than three-quarter Protestant ; the Benck 
is more than three-quarter Catholic; while to secure the 
‘ appointment of Catholic magistrates a system of social sub- 
soiling has been commenced, and frieze-coated farmers ap- 
pointed to the commission of the peace, who, no matter how 
honest they may be, are neither respected nor trusted by a 
peasantry more aristocratic in their leaning than any people in 
the world. Where, then, is the solution for this political problem ? 
Not in Home Rule, for the Protestant third of the nation would 
go to the wall ; not in the present system, for Cathclicism bids 
fair to attain the ascendency that Home Rule would give her, 
and a change of government would result in a similar state of 
affairs, only the Catholics would go to the wall instead of the 
Protestants. Between the fanatical extremes of the two par- 
ties there are many thousands who ask for and dream 
no impossibilities, and who look for a measure of | 
government as a necessity that must ere long be acknow- 
ledged by England. The impossibility of obtaining Govern- 
ment assistance towards the development of national resources 
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while Ireland claims that she is taxed to a larger proportion of 
the united revenue than was stipulated for at the Union, is a 
standing grievance that points the moral of many an inflamma- 
tory harangue. Irish fishermen learn lessons of disloyalty from 
the contemplation of the thousands annually expended in the 
fostering care of Scotch fisheries while assistance is denied to 
them ; Irish seaports know that wherever besides improvements 
may be effected, no money handed to the tax-collector will be 
returned for their benefit; Irish riparian proprietors see thou- 
sands of acres annually submerged by preventible inundations, 
and ask in vain for assistance; Irish projectors of the most 
trivial works of utility requiring an Act of Parliament, must, 
even though unopposed, spend at least two thousand pounds in 
making their application for the Bill, and sending their witnesses 
to London, while it might be done in Dublin for one-tenth of 
the cost. The outcome of all this is a demand for federation 
from one party and for local legislation by Irish members of the 
British Houses from another. The most practical scheme pro- 
posed since the commencement of the Home Rule agitation was 
embodied in a letter written by the late Earl of Clancarty to 
Mr. Butt, M.P., in 1870. He says :—~ 


“T have long been of opinion that in lieu of a Select Committee of the 
two Houses, sitting in London, a General Committee composed of the 
Irish members of the House of Commons and of Irish Peers having 
seats in Parliament, meeting in Dublin a month or six weeks before 
the opening of the Parliamentary session, would be a body much 
better fitted to inquire into and report upon all private Bills from 
Ireland intended to be laid before the two Houses.” 


He adds further on: “To the same General Committee might 
also, in the first instance, be submitted to be reported upon, all 
public Bills relating exclusively to Ireland.” With the exception 
that the Committee should consist of equal numbers of Liberals 
and Conservatives, the scheme is sensible and feasible. When 
the day of its adoption comes, a giant stride will have been 
made in the sentimental union of the islands and consolidation 
of the kingdom. 

But something more is requisite. The Irish are a sensitive 
people and peculiarly subject to sentimental impulse—a weakness 
it may be, of national character, but no less worthy of study by a 
nation and a dynasty who wish to bind Ireland in bonds of af- 
fectionate loyalty. ‘That the Irish have ever been aristocratic 
in their leanings their history shows ; but they cannot be loyal to 
an abstract idea, and to them Royalty is nothing more. ‘There 
are many reasons why it would be impolitic to place one of the 
Royal Princes in the position of Viceroy of Ireland, but there are 
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none why royal residences should not be purchased in the north 
and south, in either of which the Sovereign, or one of the Royal 
Family might reside for a portion of every year. An English- 
man can hardly understand the effect of such an arrangement in 
attaching the Irish people to the Royal Family ; but those living 
in Ireland know it well—so well, that the project is discouraged 
in every possible manner by the national press, and the agitation- 
mongers, for whom contentment were ruin. The same observa- 
tions that apply to relations between the Royal Family and the 
people, apply with twofold force to those existing between 
the landlords and their tenants. More than one-quarter of 
Ireland is owned by absentees, who annually draw from their 
properties nearly three millions sterling, of which but the merest 
fraction is spent in Ireland. This is a gigantic evil and one that 
must yet be grappled with, either by an increased proportion of 
poor-rates on absentee proprietors, or in some other manner. 
While it exists to its present extent, it is a dangerous flaw in the 
social fabric of the country. 

The curse of Ireland has been government by extremes: 
obstinate refusal to hear any complaints, alternating with un- 
dignified and impolitic concessions to popular clamour; and 
while that system continues Ireland will remain discontented 
and dangerous. We have endeavoured to “nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice,” but to show how unfit is the dis- 
united Ireland of to-day to govern herself, yet how necessary 
it is that her local governing powers should be extended in a 
more satisfactory manner than by a Government Board, and that 
the solution of her difficulty is, a firm Government, refusing to 
identify itself with either extreme faction. With perfect religious 
equality, and an educated people, with Irish measures debated 
at home, and brought forward in the Imperial Parliament with 
the stamp of the country’s approval, and with one of the Royal 
Family living in Ireland—neither the head of a party, nor the 
representative of a ministry, but one who would attract to him 
the people of all parties—the well-wishers of Ireland might 
reasonably look forward to the time when the patriotism of 
Protestants and Catholics would work together for the national 
benefit, and render Home Rule possible. When that time comes, 
Home Rule will be unnecessary. 
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HE value of Celtic remains for the purposes of history and 
archeology has been fully acknowledged; the great store 
of Welsh poetry is almost unexplored. But to those who seek 
to penetrate the dimness of the mysterious language which 
surrounds early Welsh poetry the reward is ready, and we venture 
to say adequate. It is with a view of throwing some light upon 
the works of one of the sweetest and most fascinating of for- 
gotten poets that the present paper has been undertaken. 

The last and greatest of the Welsh lyrists was Dafydd ab 
Gwilim. He died in the year 1400, and a portion of his poems 
appeared first in print a century ago. The language in which 
they are written is obscure to the majority of his countrymen, 
and has been investigated only by some few archeologists. He 
has therefore never found the audience to which his merit entitles 
him. A short account of his life, for which the materials are 
scanty enough, and of his works, which are rarely to be met with, 
will aid in forming some estimate of his real worth. 

The most trustworthy accounts of his life affirm that he was 
born about the year 1340, the son of a Welsh gentleman of 
family. He was thus the contemporary of Chaucer and Petrarch, 
and was subject to many of the influences which affected the 
“Father of English poetry.” The Wales of Ab Gwilim was in 
many respects like the England of Chaucer. The same French 
wars drew their contingents from England and Wales. In the 
battle of Cressy the Welsh soldiers were specially distinguished, 
and in the army which besieged Calais, it is said there were 
nearly five thousand Welsh foot soldiers. Minstrelsy was supported 
and encouraged in both countries, and in both countries abbeys 
and conventual edifices were centres of influence and hospi- 
tality. The spirit of feudalism and chivalry was still strong. 

Little is known of the early life of Dafydd. When young 
he was taken by his parents to the Court of Ivor the Generous, 
4 nobleman who kept a great house in Monmouthshire, and who 
is said to have been a relative of his father. This nobleman 
became a warm patron of the poet, who was never weary 
of proclaiming his gratitude in verse. But it was chiefly 
to his uncle Llewelyn, of Emlyn, that Dafydd owed his educa- 
tion, for by him he was trained in the severe discipline of 
Welsh verse, and from him he acquired an elegant proficiency in 
the management of the harp. 

At the age of fifteen he became formally attached to the 
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household of Ivor. His position, however, seems to have been 
rather an anomalous one, for he was both steward and tutor to 
Ivor’s daughter. The latter appointment was an unwise one, as 
the result showed. Dafydd soon entertained a too warm feeling 
for his pupil, and her father thought to avert the consequences of 
his indiscretion by sending her to a nunnery in Anglesey, whilst 
he retained her lover as his steward. But the poet immediately 
took service in a monastery not far from the retirement of his 
lady, and fed his passion with such infrequent opportunities as 
he had of seeing her. Other means, too, he found of wooing her, 
for poems of no doubtful meaning appear to have reached the 
young nun. 

“Is it then true,” he asks in one such effusion,* “O lady of my 
love, that the summer grove of graceful hazels charms thee no more? 
Dost thou muse with the psalter in yon still house, my lady of the 
starry eyes? Art thou indeed a saint, and beloved sister of yonder 
choir. In God’s name, away with the bread and water, away with 
the wretched cresses. Have done, in Mary’s name, with the pattering 
prayers and creed of the monks of Rome. No nun is the spring ; our 
wood is brighter than the cloister. Love dies, O maiden fair, at thy 
vows. Ah, better the ring and cloak and bright light dress of spring. 
Come to our beechen chair, and learn the cuckoo’s hymn. ‘There in the 
green shade will we learn the true lesson of heaven and love.” 

This piteous appeal was, however, of no avail, and nothing 
remained to Dafydd but to return to his stewardship, which Ivor 
seems to have kept open for him, perhaps from the feeling that 
the mischief was partly of his own making. 

Ab Gwilim had now enrolled himself in the order of minstrels 
who made each year, like the Provencal troubadours, a circuit of 
their patrons. Not only in Glamorganshire, where he was re- 
cognised as laureate of the shire, but in all South Wales, and 
especially at Llewelyn’s house at Emlyn, the minstrels found a 
warm welcome. This circuit, which was called the clera, often 
drew Ab Gwilim from Ivor’s Court and extended his reputation. 
One strange story throws some light upon the manners of the 
minstrels. The incident is said to have occurred at Emlyn, 
where many minstrels had assembled. Between one of these and 
Dafydd a quarrel arose, occasioned probably by the youthful 
vanity of the latter. At such poetical gatherings it was customary 
for the minstrels to choose one of their own number as a butt for 
the wit of the others, and upon him they were allowed to turn all 
the raillery of which they were capable, abusing and ridiculing 
him with extreme licence. Indeed, all abuse was tolerated except 





* T’r lleian, x. It should be mentioned that the writer of the paper is 
responsible for this and the following translations. 
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that which was founded on truth. To these attacks the unhappy 
poet had to make such impromptu replies as he could. Generally 
some one was chosen who could readily meet and retort the 
fanciful invectives, and upon one occasion our poet occupied this 
position. His special enemy seized the opportunity for venting 
his feelings, and exceeded, it is said, the very wide margin of 
toleration which was granted. But the next day Dafydd ab 

Gwilim took a terrible revenge. He read in reply a poem so 
caustic and bitter, and which dealt so severely with the character 
of his opponent, that the unhappy young man fell dead in the 
hall. To this event Ab Gwilim refers as to a matter/of notoriety 
in one of his extant poems. The fatal poem itself survives, 

and will certainly bear comparison with the article which did not 
kill Keats. 

This was not the only occasion when Dafydd had a poetical 
contest with a rival. Sometime later a poet of Anglesey ridiculed 
him for his devotion to a lady, and Ab Gwilim replied by 
taunting him with plagiarism and literary dishonesty. The dis- 
pute lasted for a considerable time, and neither poet would 
admit himself vanquished. Fortunately this contest hal a 
happier ending than the previous one.” A reconciliation was 
effected by a third person, Bola Bauol, who first declared in 
North Wales that our poet, known as the Demetian Nightingale, 
was dead, and then in South Wales that a similar fate had over- 
taken the poet of Anglesey. The rivals then found that, like 
warriors after a combat, they had a greater respect for each other 
than they had imagined, and each wrote a pathetic elegiac 
lament upon his adversary. The result was most satisfactory. 
When the truth was discovered the old state of warfare could 
not be renewed, and a sincere friendship united the poets ever 
afterwards. 

A Welsh clergyman of the reign of Queen Elizabeth tells us 
that he had spoken with a woman who in her youth knew 
another who had conversed with Ab Gwilim. He is described 
as @ handsome man of slender person, with golden hair, that fell 
in abundant ringlets upon his shoulders. Of this hair he was not 
a little vain, as his poems testify. He says that the girls in 
church would whisper that he had stolen his sister’s hair. 

We turn to his printed poems. Half of them are love- 
poems, and reflect a joyous, changing character, but never a 
trivial nature. We have seen that the lady whom he first loved 
was separated from him by her father. In his next passion he 
was not more fortunate. Six of his poems are addressed to this 
lady. The following verses are not dissimilar to the invitation 
which he gave to her predecessor in his affections. He implores 
her to meet him in the grove— 
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Whilst we are there beneath the leaves 
Birchen boughs shall form our eaves ; 
We shall see the great-eyed deer, 
Hear the spring birds singing near ; 
There the thrush shall tell his tale, 
To the brown backed nightingale. 
Nine tall trees with arms that mect, 
Form a bowery retreat ; 

Thither, when the day is done, 

All the cooing doves are gone} 
Below, a sheltered rest is given, 
Above, the temple arch of heaven ; 
And, if I dare whisper more, 

Golden clover forms the floor. 


There the wood is hushed and still, 

Save where sings the bird or rill ; 

There our house is fresh and fair, 

Joy and love and heaven are there. 

There the blackbird meets her love, 

Kestrels haunt this darkened grove ; 

There our bower, by jealous eyes, 

Undiscoverable lies. 

Thither then, to-night repair, 

(Wilt thou not ?) my lady fair ; 

Bright-eyed maiden, I implore, 

Grant me this, if nothing more.* 
But to this invitation the lady sent no favourable reply, and 
shortly after we find him resigning all hope of her favour. In 
truth, the Laura of our Petrarch had now appeared. And some 
title to the Italian name Ab Gwilim may claim, if we consider 
the constancy of his devotion and the number of poems—147— 
which he addressed toher. He describes their meeting as taking 
place at Rhosyr, in Anglesey. Rhosyr,now known as Newborough, 
is at present a small village, whose inhabitants barely earn sub- 
sistence by the sale of coarse matting, which they make from 
the sea-reeds, It was ‘then the brilliant resort of noblemen and 
the wealthy. 

“On St. Peter’s eve,”’ says the poet, “I was watching at Rhosyr on 
the Sea, the gay and gallant people who passed me by, when there 
appeared the bright star of Venedotia, my renowned and _ peerless 
Enid. Fair was she, of slender neck, white and wise, and gentle and 
kind ; for love of her bright face followed many a one, and her colour 
was like the pure snow. It was a wonder with the people that the 
heavens had given so sweet a maid.”’t 


* Gwahoddiad Dyddgu i’r Deildy, xix. 
t I Forfudd panwelodd y Bardd hi gyntaf, xxi. 
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This lady was Morvyth, the daughter of a gentleman of 
Anglesey ; and, as was to be expected, the poet’s love did not 
run smoothly. His first present, a vessel of wine, which he tells 
us would have gratified a monarch, was rejected with disdain. 
The costly offering was thrown upon the head of the servant who 
presented it. ‘ This,” says the poet, more in sorrow than in anger 
“was disrespect to me.” His love was not, however, quenched. 
It broke forth in song. As the lady was not accessible to him- 
slf, the birds. from the groves were commanded to utter his 
appeal. The -wind, the cuckoo, thé woodcock, the blackcock, . 
and the seagull all bear his plaintive messages. It was thus he 
addressed the seagull :— 


Seagull, child of the ocean stream, 

Pale as the slow moon’s silver beam, 
Spotless, inviolate beauty is thine, 

Thrown like the flash of a glove on the brine; 
Light are thy steps on the foam of the sea, 
Whose fish are a dainty prey to thee. 
Blameless bird, wilt thou deign to bear, 

My letter of praise to a maiden fair ? 

To a maiden whose love like an arrow of fire, 
Pierces my heart with wild desire ? 

Ocean lily, come to my hand, 

Take me this letter across the strand; 

Nun of the edge of the foam of the sea, 

Tell her how she is renowned by me; 

Climb to the height of her castle hall, 
Thence shalt thou see her, the fairest of all ; 
Tell her the passion with which I pine, 
Haste to my lady, bid her be mine. 

But bird, be wise, be this thy care, 

That gently thou speak to my lady fair ; 
And yet, my messenger, say for her sake, 

If I do not please her my heart will break. 


Alas! my love is tender and true !. 

Never did Taliesin woo, 

Or Merlin a maid that with her could compare. 

O, bird, shouldst thou see her when thou art there, 
Greet her the fairest of all the fair. 


If Morvyth will not smile on me, 
I care not how soon my death may be.* 


How long this wooing continued unsuccessful is uncertain. 
Thirty poems at least are addressed to her during this period, 





* Y wylan yn llattai, xxviii. 
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varying in their expression, like’ a lover's niood, frdt hope of 
despair. The lady was not easily won, or if she had given her 
heart to the poet her parents would by no meang consefitto unite 
their daughter with a lover whose only wealth was his song and 
his harp. Upon the whole it went ill-with Dafydd at this time 
In the following melancholy stanzas he reproaches her for her un- 


kindness, and speaks forebodingly of the result of her cruelty :— 


Ah, shouldst thou slay thy lover true, 
*T will prove thine own demerit ; 
Such fate where only love is due, 
Wil! stain thy spotless spirit. 
Then me a woodland grave shall hide, 
And earth shall be my pillow ; 
Two trees shall grow on either side, 
A birch and weeping willow. 


And on me only shall be laid, 
Cerecloths of summer clover ; 

The quivering trees shall stoop to shade 
Thy broken-hearted lover. 


There they shall gently lay him low, 
Beside the upland meadow ; 

Where many an old and gnarled bough, 
Shakes down its chequered shadow. 


There Jealousy can never come, 
To touch what earth encloses ; 

Nor Malice find the quiet home 
Where thy dead love reposes. 


But there the studious priest to stray 
In hours of learned leisure, 

As well befits his robes of grey, 
Shall find a sober pleasure. 


And there the blackbirds oft shall brood, 
And church-like music hover, 

Where far within the solemn wood, 
Low lies thy hapless lover. 


And round the thrush’s song shall float 
And summer growths be greatest, 
And there the cuckoo’s organ note 
Be earliest heard and latest. 
And all the birds shall masses say, 
That I may be forgiven, 
Until my spirit purged of clay, 
Be fit to enter heaven.* 





* Claddu y Bardd o gariad, xxxii. 
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the knowledge of her parents consented to a union, which it 


. mustvee admitted was irregular even for those times. The 


forest aisles and woodland chancel which were to have witnessed 
“the poet’s burial saw the celebration of his marriage. A brother 


, minstrel, one Madoc-Benfras, officiated, and the thrush, we are 


told, was clerk. Morvyth’s friends however indignantly repu- 
diated the ceremony, and shortly afterwards gave her to a 


_ wealthy husband, by name Cynvrig Cynin. Dafydd ab Gwilim 


says that he was an old and decrepid man. Whenever he speaks 
of him he calls him the “ Little Crookback,” and he loses no 
opportunity of illustrating the Welsh opulence of abusive terms 


. upon this instance. The truth was, however, probably at variance 


with our poet’s assertions: Cynvrig Cynin was acaptain in the 
English army at the battle of Cressy, and the poet himself had 
a wholesome fear of coming into personal contact with the “ de- 
crepid old man.” But in one of his letters to Morvyth he 
describes him as a “sootbag,” a “speckled alligator,” and an 
“Atheist.” However, Morvyth now became the legal wife of 
Cynvrig, and Dafydd was compelled to make the best of the 
situation. From his point of view it does not appear to have 
been a very bad one, for he never ceased writing poems to the 
lady, or having clandestine interviews with her. At last he 
so wrought upon her that she eloped with him, an event which 
he celebrates in two poems of triumph. The “speckled alli- 
gator,” however, again appeared upon the scene, took back his 
wife, and brought Dafydd before a court of justice, who punished 
him with a heavy fine. As the poet had no effects except a 
trichord harp he was unable to pay the fine, and was thrown 
into prison. Unexpected help was at hand. The men of 
Glamorgan, whose laureate he was, and who held his songs in 
high esteem, came forward, and by paying the fine set the poet 
free. In return for this he wrote a graceful poem, in which he 
entreated the sun to visit and bless Glamorgan :— 


“Go, Sun, I implore thee, thou bright, slow splendour, and in that 
dear land suffer not the bridges to be borne away by immoderate waters, 
nor unkindly frosts and untimely winds to blast the crops. Let not 
the angry stars rain calamitous influence on tree or herb, nor the rough 
winds descend from their mountain strongholds. But pour thou each 
day upon Glamorgan thy warmth at morn and eve, and fold my country 
in thy amplest light.” (xciii.) 

In spite of the warning which he had thus had, the poet 
attempted once more to carry off Morvyth, but this time without 
success. He wrote, he tells us, seven score and seven poems in 
her honour. About a hundred are to be found in the printed 
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collection. The titles of the following will indicate their con- 
tents :— 


“T’o the Shepherds who terrified Morvyth with a rattle.”—LXV. 

“The wreath of peacock’s feathers—Morvyth’s gift.”—LVII. 

“To the hare that frightened Morvyth when she was going to the 
grove to meet the poet.”—L. 

“To the overflowing waters that prevented the poet from crossing 
the river to visit Morvyth.”—XLI. 

“To express the poet’s regret for a presumptuous word which had 
offended Morvyth.—To Morvyth when the poet heard that she 
was about to marry the Little Crookback.”—LXVI. 

“ What the cuckoo told the poet about Morvyth’s marriage with the 
Little Crookback.”—LXX. 

“The story of how the poet took Morvyth from the Little Crook- 
back.” —LXXIV. 

“Praise of the Nightingale, and a satire upon the Raven that 
croaked while the poet was waiting for Morvyth in the 
grove.” —LXXXV. 

“The willow-hat that Morvyth wore for the poet.”—LXXXV. 

“The poet’s complaint when he was compelled to pay a fine to 
Crookback for carrying Morvyth away.’—XCII. 

“A prayer that little Crookback might be drowned when he sailed 
to France as an officer with Rhys Gwgan and 300 Welshmen 
under Edward ITI.’’—XCIX. 


“To the grey brother who sought to make Morvyth a nun.”—CIII. 


“ A comparison of Morvyth to the harp.”—CV. 

“Satire upon the Echo-rock that answered the poet when he was 
calling upon Morvyth.”—CXIII. 

“To Morvyth, when she said the poet was growing old.” —CXVII. 


Ab Gwilim survived Morvyth for many years. As age really 
came upon him he retired to Cardiganshire, where it is probable 
he was one of the many minstrels connected with the noble 
Abbey of Yystrad Fflur or Strata Florida. Ivor the Generous 
and his wife had died of the plague, but at this time in Wales a 
home was never wanting for a true poet. This home Ab 
Gwilim found at Strata Florida, and beneath the yews of the 
abbey he was buried in the year 1400. The same year saw the 
death of Chaucer, and thus the last great poet of Wales and 
the first of England, who had probably never heard each other's 
names, passed away together ; their works were to meet with a 
very different destiny. The epitaph upon the tomb of Ab 
Gwilim stated that below were buried Dafydd ab Gwilim and 
Welsh song. In the next year the abbey was burned by 
Henry VI. Two centuries afterwards the place was visited by 
Leland, who says of it :—“The cemetery wherein the country 
about doth bury is very large, and meanly walled with stone. 
In it be xxxix great yew trees. The fratry and infirmitory be 
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now mere ruins.” More than two centuries have elapsed since 
the visit of Leland. The “ fratry and infirmitory” have vanished 
altogether ; the “ xxxix great yew trees” have left not a trace of 
their existence, but there stands yet one wall of the ancient 
abbey, with an admirable Norman doorway and a window. Over- 
grown as they are with ivy and flowers, they indicate with suffi- 
cient emphasis the former splendour of the place. 

The compositions addressed to Morvyth form nearly athird of the 
printed works of Dafydd ab Gwilim. The remainder consists of 
poems of a similar character, of idylls, elegies, and a few religious 
poems. All these bear the characteristics of the second epoch in 
the history of Welsh literature. The first epoch, which lasted from 
the fourth to the sixth century, exhibits very certainly a pagan 
element. Christianity is being assimilated, and the noble but 
barbaric mysteries of Druidism cloud and obscure the language 
and images of Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch, and Merlin. It is 
otherwise with the poems of the second epoch. These have 
lost the metaphysical obscurity of the first period, and have 
gained an idyllic sweetness or a courtly grace which contrasts 
forcibly with the battle-cries of Aneurin or the rhapsodies of 
Taliesin. Narratives, such as that of ‘which the “Gododin” is 
an uncouth fragment, have given place to the graceful ode. The 
laureate crown of this period must be adjudged to Dafydd ab 


Gwilim. The following idyll will to some extent illustrate the 
poet's playful style :— 


THE POET AND THE MAID. 


He. Fair morrow to my lady-love. 
She. Thanks, cuckoo-poet of the grove. 

. Art thou well in health and glee ? 

. Yes, if that is aught to thee. 

. How I joy to see thee, maid. 

. Many a fool the same has said. 

. Love, how fair thou art to see! 

. If I am, no thanks to see. 

. What a lovely face is thine! 

. All the cost of it is mine. 

. And thy dark eyes like the sea! 

. Both of them belong to me. 

. Well thou answerest, maiden fair. 

. Thee to please I do not care. 

. Wilt thou grant me or deny ? 

. Maybe I can not reply. 

. Thou art dumb then, I suppose— 

. That of course, my answer shows. 

. Maid, is money dear to thee ? 
She. Fool, such questions anger me. 

[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.]—New Sznrizs, Vol. XLIV. No. II. cc 
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He. Are there kinder words in store P 
She. No, there are not ; ask no more. 
He. Tell me, in a word or two, 
Should I win if I should woo? 
She. No, by Mary! this I swear, 
In my heart thou hast no share. 
He. What! dost thou refuse to wed ? 
She. Thee I hate—enough is said. 
He. I am strong, disdainful maid. 
She. By Mary, I will ery for aid. 
He. Then let us to the altar go. 
She. To deceive my father so? 
He. Can I ever hope to please ? 
She. Not with questions such as these. 
He. Then T’ll seek a maid more kind. 
She. And I a lover to my mind.* 


The next poem which we shall translate recalls by its joyous 
delight in the natural beauties of spring-time, and by the ringing 
reiteration of its rhymes, the lays of the German Minnesingers 
Indeed, a striking list of resemblances might be drawn up 
between the songs of our Welsh poet and those of Walther von 
der Vogelweide, the greatest of the Minnesingers. 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 


God knew well when it was the day 

And fitting hour for the birth of May. 
The growing leaves in their green array, 
Welcomed the first of the morns of May. 
I watched the forest’s tasselled spray, 

And yesterday God gave the May. 
Praised of the poets, she did not delay, 
Glad was my heart at the coming of May, 
For the gifts are many she gives away— 
A generous-handed month is May ! 

- She gives me money, the best alway, 
The fair green hazel coins of May. 
Florins that grow in the leafy way, 

And fleur-de-lyst of the mint of May. 
Surely treachery keeps away, 

As I shelter me under the wings of May. 
Sad is my heart that she will not stay, 
For ever and ever, the month of May ; 
For then my lady does not delay 





* Ymddiddan rhwng y Bardd a merch. clxxx. 
+ The florin stamped with a fleur-de-lys was, as we learn from Mr. J. A. 
Symmonds’ admirable “ Introduction to the study of Dante” (p. 158), a coi 
first struck by the Florentines to commemorate their victories over the Pisans 


and Sienese in the year 1252. 
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To speak to me under the circle of May ; 
And gentle poets learn their lay— 

Their sweetest and best, from the songs of May. 
The blameless child of the heavenly day, 
In a pure green robe is innocent May. 

Her wisdom purges our follies away, 

And life is bright in the month of May. 
Then with my love in the groves by day, 

I wander alone in the month of May ; 

By night beneath the stars I stray, 
Blackbirds, not hawks, are the birds of May. 
O, but a quivering green array 

Falls on the folds and fields of May ; 

O, but the nightingale’s roundelay 

Rings in the musical rhymes of May. 

The poets are right when the poets say, 

“ There is no beauty as fair as May !” 

The blue-winged peacocks are fair and gay ; 
Which of them all is as fair as May ? 
Who would build him a house of clay 
Rather than dwell in the groves of May ? 
Nurse of the wild-rose and the bay 

And tender hazels is gentle May. 

The farther the autumn the better away, 
Kinder, I wot, is the month of May. 
Summer will come, then she will not stay, 
And loving tears will be shed for May. 

Yet now I clothe me in green array, 

Glad is my heart at the coming of May. 
Ah! would that God would hear me pray, 
And Mary, that we might keep the May, 
And the twelve long months I would ask that they, 
If God permitted, might each be May. 


The deep impression which the ceremonial of the Church 
made upon an imaginative mind is vividly shown in these 
poems. The great houses of Ystrad Fflur, Conway, Valle Crucis, 
Neath, and others scattered throughout the country, brought 
the people into contact with an imposing ritual, which awed 
them even when they had ceased to respect its ministers. In 
the fourteenth century there was already a reaction in the 
popular mind against the Church. The power which the Romish 
establishment wielded for many centuries, and especially its 
direct authority over the whole life of the individual, was felt to 
be an intolerable burden. The orders of the Benedictine monks 
and mendicant friars contributed also, each in its several way, to 
bring about the general sentiment which is humorously reflected 
in the pages of Chaucer and Boccaccio. The first order, by its 
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indolence and devotion to luxurious living rather than to sound 
learning, aroused the distrust of a people who were already 
awaking from their lethargy ; and the second was particularly 
unlikely to find favour with the minstrels, whose rivals they 
were for the patronage and hospitality of the wealthy. Indeed, 
tradition still records many of their quarrels and mutual recri- 
minations. Thus there existed, not only through the country 
but often in the mind of a single individual, a double feeling— 
respect for the ritual and a distrust of the priest. This double 
feeling is to be seen in the poems of Ab Gwilim. The following, 
for instance, with its fanciful allusions to ritualistic service, will 
illustrate one side of this feeling :— 


Early to-day my footsteps strayed 
Underneath the hazel shade ; 

There I heard, at morn’s first blush, 
The inimitable thrush. 

Swift, with neither stop nor stay, 
He had come from far away ; 

He had come across the Dee, 

My love’s messenger to me. 


Bell-like from his slender throat 
Through the thicket rang his note. 
Many a branching flower graced 
The cope about his dainty waist, 
While his cassock floated fair 

On the blue wings of the air ; 

At our altar there was seen 
Nothing common, nothing mean. 
Morvyth sent him, sent to me, 
This bright priest of melody. 
For I heard him, Joud and clear, 
Preach the Gospel without fear ; 
To the land I heard him read 
An intelligible creed ; 

And the holy wafer he 
Raised—a leaf from off the tree. 


‘then the fluent nightingale 
(Priestess with him of the dale) 
Rang the bell to signify 

That the Host was raised on high ; 
While the priest, high overhead 
Raised the symbol of the bread, 
And with it, in sweet accord, 
Worship to our King and Lord. 


All the rite delighted me, 
And the woodland minstrelsy.* 





* Y ceiliog bronfraith. xlvy. 
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With the sombre doctrines of the Friars our poet had little 
sympathy. These ecclesiastics did not seem to him, as to some 
of his contemporaries, to be hypocritical, but to preach wrongly 
a gloomy view of life. His own nature delighting in joyous 
open-air communion with wood and mountain, and breaking 
into spontaneous song with the music of hill and grove, shrank 
from asceticism as untrue. His doctrine is at least intelligible. 
To the “grey brother ” he says :— 


“God is not so cruel as withered monks affirm. ‘The belief in His 
cruelty comes from priests who brood over ancient parchment. God 
will not destroy the soul of an honest man for his love of matron or 
maid. Three things are loved throughout the world: beauty, fair 
weather, and health; and a maid is the fairest flower in heaven, next 
to God himself.. From heaven comes all joy ; all sorrow and sadness 
come from hell. Song is esteemed joyous by young and old, by the 
sick and by the whole. It is as right for me to sing as for thee to 
preach, for me to wear the minstrel’s garb as for thee to trail thy 
beggar’s rags. And what are thy hymns and suffrages but songs and 
antiphons? What is the Psalter of King David but poems to God 
the Lord ? Not with one and the same meat does God feed all men. 
Few be they who are the creators of a true poem, but every man can 
patter a paternoster. But when this shall give as much pleasure as 
the recital of a poem, and when the maidens of Venedotia love the 
Psalter as they do my lays, I will sing, by my troth, perpetual pater- 
nosters, and cease not. Until then, confusion seize me if I sing any 
song but love songs.”’* 


In other poems Dafydd ab Gwilim uses the friar to point his 
moral, Without direct abuse, he sufficiently shows the estima- 
tion in which the mendicant priest is held by himself and his 
audience. Some instances of this will be found in the following 
amusing quarrel between the Poet and his Shadow :— 

Yesterday waiting my lady fair, 

Until the passing shower were over, 
Beneath the birch-tree’s drooping hair, 
I stood like any foolish lover. 

When lo! I saw a figure rude 
Standing in hideous solitude, 

And bowing oft with mien polite 

Now to my left, now to my right. 

I crossed myself in dire dismay, 

And all my patron saints | named, 
Then to the figure I exclaimed— 

“Tf thou art man, who art thou, pray ¢’ 


SHADOW. 


’Tis I, whom thou liast seen before, 
Only thy Shadow, nothing more. 


’ 





* Y Bardd a’r Brawd llwyd. cxlix. 
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Remain thou still for Mary’s sake, 

While I my proper office take. 

My office is to follow thee 

And always by thy side to be; 

And thou shalt find me faithful still 
Abiding ever—thus I will 

Reveal thee, gentle master mine, 

What man thou art, what shape is thine ? 


POET. 


What cause hast thou, incessant sneak, 

To follow me thus? What dost thou seek ? 
Is it that thou for hire dost serve 

Some jealous wretch, thou ugly curve ? 
Spying me out, thou long-shanked knave, 
Thou mercenary scarecrow slave ? 


SHADOW. 
In this, good sir, thou dost but err. 


POET. 


Do I, thou devil-descended cur ? 

Why is it then, thou giant shoot, 

Thou lank, distorted, haglike brute 

(Save that a hag is fair to thee), 

Thou piece of aged gluttony, 

Thou art more like some hideous dream 
Than form that might a man beseem ; 
Some priest that mouths and mumbles much,‘ 
Or wrylegged hag on blackened crutch, 
Or shepherd of the imps of hell, 

Or scarecrow in a monkish shell, 

Or leprous chief of seurvy men, 

Or heron bloated in the fen, 

That stumbles on the frozen ground, 
Where its uncleanly food is found, 

Or shrivelled witch amongst the weeds, 
Or crane that vomits as it feeds ; 

Thou palmer-face, of dullest race, 

Black friar in a hempen case, 

Hung round with rags from head to sole, 
Whence hast thou come, old garden pole ? 


SHADOW. 


I have followed thee with secret glee, 
Full long by wood and lawn and lea, 
And at thy side I well descried 

Thy myriad tricks and sins beside. 
Were I to show one-half I know 

My tale would work thee many a woe. 
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POET. 
Thou pitcher-neck, I little reck ; 
No man but knows all thou canst show ; 
Thou devil’s spawn, have I forsworn 
My oath, or slain a lamb forlorn ? 
Do I at chickens pebbles throw, 
Or frighten children on the way ? 
Why, scarcely ever in my life 
Have I misled a stranger’s wife, 
Or led a virtuous maid astray. ~ 
SHADOW. 
Faith, should I make those secrets known 
That now are kept by me alone, 

Thou certainly wouldst quickly be 
Swinging right high on the gallows-tree, 
POET. 

Ah, cruel snare! Yet thou beware 
Of telling, though thou mayst divine ; 
Be silent still, as though there were 
A muzzle on that mouth of thine.* 


Perhaps the two most marked characteristics of these lyrics are 
a naive vanity and a straightforward simplicity even in matters 
that tell against the poet himself. He is never ashamed of 


describing the dread which the approach of Little Crook- 
back caused him, nor the discomfiture which his own vanity 
brought upon him. As he saw himself growing older and losing 
those personal advantages whose possession had been his greatest 
delight, he could endure no longer the sight of the mirror which 
told him the unflattering truth. ‘Thou blue, round concave 
moon,” he says, “illusory mercurial image, mysterious verge of 
dreamland, brittle brother of ice, treacherous yet alluring jewel, 
a wizard formed thee. Liar, blue-black deceiver, wry-mouthed 
untruthful mirror, to the flames with thee!” With the same 
vivacity he prays for the disaster of his enemy, and narrates his 
own, There is an account, almost in Chaucer's vein, of a night 
spent by him at an inn. There, as usual, he was enamoured 
of a lady whom he saw at the host’s table, nor was it long before 
he became acquainted with her, and an assignation was made, to 
be kept when the rest of the party had retired. “There were 
not uttered between us,” he says, “three words ; or if there were 
no one heard them.” As, however, the poet was a stranger to 
the house, the darkness brought him into great confusion. Having 
left his room he stumbled first upon three English pedlars snoring 
amongst their goods. They awoke and took him for a robber, 





* Y Bardd ai gysgod. clxxi. 
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and it was with difficulty that he escaped them. Then bewil- 
dered he continued his flight, striking his shins against stools 


and benches, and his head against doors, and knocking down 


tables in his passage until he fell amongst a clanging array of 
pots and pans. Then arose the howling and barking of all the 
curs of the establishment; the servants hurried to and fro 
seeking the cause of the disturbance, whilst the poet with a 
beating heart hid himself until quiet was restored. Then emerging 
from his place of concealment he found by a lucky chance his 
own chamber, where he asked heaven’s forgiveness for the mis- 
chief he had done, and the wickedness he had meditated. 
Reference has already been made to the poet’s power of vitu- 
peration. Anything that thwarted him drew down upon itself 
a voluble cataract of abuse. Some instances of this have already 
been given. The thunder which frightened Morvyth was a “ red 
and howling witch, a cymbal-clashing hag, a screaming hound, a 
rainy crow-clapper, the horselaugh of heaven, the braying of the 
copper clouds,” and so on through fifty lines of energetic invec- 
tive. The mist which hid his path to Morvyth was the “ vapour 
of the furnace of hell, the father of rain and thieves, and the 
grandfather of hoar frost.” The pool into which he fell on the 
morass was a “demon’s fishing pond, the foul swine’s chosen 
bathing place.” Like a child Dafydd ab Gwilim was ready to 
strike any object that hurt him. The next translation shall be 
almost literal. The lover is speaking beneath his lady's 
window :— 
He, There is an icicle at my heart, my head is distraught. I am exposed 
to the blast, and my tears freeze upon my cheek. Long have 
I walked over the snow, like snow myself. I must needs leap 
the brook at night, and the clods are hard and heavy: I dare 
not turn my head lest the treacherous soil yield like marsh 
ground beneath my step. 
God knows that it is evil speaking here below. Open thy lattice, 
beautiful one, that slumberest in thy couch above. 
. Indeed I shall not open it, speak from without, good sir. 
. The closed window prevents, draw but the latch, my beautiful 
one. 
. The casement will creak ; my father will easily awake. 
. He sleeps, he sleeps deeply ; by heaven he will not awake. 
. My mother will hear it ; she will chide me if I open it. 
. Wet thou with thy finger the pivot of the hasp of the window. 
Afterwards, if it creak, I will ask, alas! for nothing more. 
. If thou art, indeed, in earnest in thy love—there, I have opened it. 
. Good evening, fair maid. How beautiful thou art! 
. Good evening, fair sir, if thy message be an honest one. 
. Suffer me to come nearer that I may deliver my message. 
. It were uncourteous of thee to ask it: alas! I dare not. 
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He. In my breast there is fierce pain. It is stabbed through and 
through. And my heart, say they what they may, is pierced 
a hundred times. I must needs disguise myself that none may 
know me. In bitter truth I shall die for the love of thee.* 


But neither the imaginary and querulous sorrows of un- 
requited love, nor the transient triumphs of successful passion, 
filled up the whole nature of Dafydd ab Gwilim. He had 
far deeper and more real feelings than those which united 
him to his brother minstrels, as they journeyed a musical but 
roystering band from abbey to castle, and castle to hall, upon 
their “clera.” The sincerity of his gratitude to his early 
patrons cannot be doubted. His elegy on Llewelyn of Emlyn, 
his poems to Ivor, and elegies on the other friends whom he 
survived, bear witness to the true affection with which he long 
remembered his benefactors ; and his passion for Morvyth, though 
chequered by many errors, was in some respects an ennobling 
one. Nor should it be forgotten in estimating the poet’s 
character, that the ceremony which brought himself and Morvyth 
into relationship, irregular as it was, was deemed by him a real 
marriage. And when meetings with her were no longer pos- 
sible, through the just jealousy of her legal husband, the poet's 
muse remained faithful to her; and long after her death, when 
he himself was oppressed by the infirmities which attend ad- 
vanced age, he recalled in his latest songs the memory and the 
name which had given their beauty to his earliest productions. 
These specimen translations may be aptly closed by a poem 
written in a different vein from the preceding. It was com- 
posed in the poet's declining years. Memories of Ivor had come 
upon him, and of Glamorgan, which had early appreciated his 
song, and stood by him in trouble. But all his affection culmi- 
nated at the tomb of Ivor, where he laid his wreath of un- 


dying roses. 
THE POET SENDS THE SUMMER TO GLAMORGAN. 


Summer, sire of might divine, 
All the newer growth is thine ; 
Jewelled king, thou dost awake, 
Life and light in bush and brake ; 
We may trace in fresher grass, 
Where thy royal footsteps pass ; 
In each forest of the land, 

Thy triumphal arches stand ; 
All the lowland open lies, 

Like another Paradise. 

Thou hast built us bowery eaves, 
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Thou hast given us flowers and leaves ; 
Now by ash and oak are heard, 
Chirpings of the callow bird, 

Now there floats the whole day long, 
In the copse the blackbird’s song ; 
Summer fair, summer bright, 

Thou art giver of delight. 


Hear me, Summer, thou shalt be, 
Bounteous messenger for me. 

Fly to Essyllt,* hasten forth, 
From the rude land of the North, 
Go, until thou reach the sea, 

And the land beloved of me; 

Take my greeting, kindly told, 

To Glamorgan twentyfold ; 

Twice a hundred blessings bear, 
To Glamorgan true as fair. 

From the mountain to the strand, 
Pass and compass all the land. 

Let her grasses stay thy feet, 

Bless her fields of corn and wheat, 
Fruitful lakes and fertile dells, 
Marble halls where kindness dwells. 
There her lords for poets’ meed, 
Pour the wine and pour the mead ; 
There in bright continuous band, 
Orchards stretch across the land, 
Birds that sing from tree to tree, 
Fill the air with love and glee; 
Tangled branches cluster o’er, 
Leafy wall and flowered floor ; 
There the fields as tribute pay 
Eight kinds of corn and three of hay, 
Fields that stretch from hill to sea, 
A cloth of trefoil tapestry. 

There the lord does not withhold, 
From his poet mead and gold; 
Through the palace ever rings, 
Music of the voice and strings ; 
Day by day from out the soil 
Spring the crops to guerdon toil, 
Wheat beneath the labourer’s hands, 
Wheat to spare for other lands ; 
Dear Glamorgan, by the sea, 
Other lands rejoice for thee. 


Summer, come with season fair, 
Blessings to Glamorgan bear, 
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Opening flowers and buds that grow, 
Golden herald, take and go. 

Let thine earliest sunlight fall 

On each white and glittering hall ; 
Give her all the growths of Spring, 
Add thy choicest blossoming : 

Smile upon her palace halls, 

Linger by her cottage walls, 

Let thy footsteps tarry long 

Where her grass is rich and strong. 
Shake thou down in all her bowers 
Flower-like fruit and fruit-like flowers ; 
Let her crops for plenty be 

As the streams that fill the sea. 
Still with orchards clothe her land, 
All her hills with vineyards bless, 
Scatter from a generous hand 
Largess of thy fruitfulness. 


And when thou hast given these, 
When her foliage thickest grows, 
I will gather from her trees 

Bud and blossom of the rose ; 
Jewels of the woodland way, 
Trefoil and the meadow bloom. 


These memorials I will lay 
On my golden Ivor’s tomb. 


A few words should perhaps be said upon the metrical 
system on which these poems are written. It depends upon 
a complicated principle of alliteration and rhyme. Alliteration 
is scarcely a good name for the consonance of these verses, as 
the principle is much more involved than that upon which the 
old English alliteration depends. An example or two will 
illustrate this best. A consonant verse, we must premise, is 
divided into two parts; the second of which repeats the conso- 
nants of the first, with a variation of the vowels. If we now 
take the line which describes a fog : 

TaiD LLwyDrew || TaD y LLaDron; 
grandfather of hoarfrost, father of thieves, 
or this : 


GwaLaBR Haul || GLoywLwyBR yw Hi 

the pathway of the sun is a track of light, 
we find each to consist of two parts corresponding with one 
another, except in the case of the last consonant, where uni- 
formity would render the sound monotonous. This is the general 
Principle, but it is capable of infinite variety; twenty-four 
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different systems have been acknowledged from thé earliest 
times, adapted to different rules of harmony. Dr. Pughe, the 
Celtic scholar, says of the principle— . . 

“These rules of harmony tre adapted to the con¢atenation (or con- 
sonance) to form the component parts of a metre in a manner similar to 
a passage in music, the concatenated periods answering to perfect chords 
and accented notes, having in their intervenient spaces, their auxiliaries 
to perfect the idea without prejudice to the essential harmony; and par- 
ticularly observing that the rhyme which terminates the verse be dif- 
ferent from the concatenation, as if a musical strain after continuing 
on a certain chord should change to another to produce that variation 
of sounds which is requisite for the structure of harmonized melody. 
It seems, therefore, that‘all the melodies in Welsh poetry tend towards 
this point, and that its harmony arises from a reverberation, as it were, 
of similar sounds from different accented parts of a verse to others.” 

It is very probable that this system was at first used as an 
aid to memory by the poets to whom was entrusted the preser- 
vation of early historical records. Variations were naturally 
introduced by the lyric poets of later times, and became almost as 
numerous as the Tone of the Minnesingers. Most of the present 
poems are in one metre, known as the “ Cywydd” or ode. It is 
said that Dafydd ab Gwilim, by the invention of this measure, 
gained the laureate crown of Glamorgan,* and that this after- 
wards became a favourite metre of Welsh poets. ; 

Of the Welsh language in these poems, it may be said that it 
here rises to the height of its power and dignity. No other 
Welsh writer ever ran such expert and masterly fingers over the 
full diapason of his language. It is a language which, as it has 
been little read of late by persons of wide culture, is in danger 
of not meeting with a just appreciation. The eulogists who 
speak it as a mother-tongue are suspected of a natural partiality, 
the philologists who acquire it, of that enthusiastic oyer-estimation 
with which vanquished difficulties are regarded. Yet it is in 
reality a language of remarkable energy and unequalled plas- 
ticity. Its sounds are never effeminate like the Italian, nor 
coarse like the German. It has the subtleties of mood which 
characterize the Latin, and a delicate system of euphonic 
changes more complete than that of the Greek. -In expressing 
the tender emotions it can be made to whisper with soft vocalic 
sweetness, upon other occasions it learns to grate and roll 
with a fierce guttural volubility that forms an admirable 
counterpart of the sentiments it is intended to convey. Perhaps 
in no poetry is the correspondence between the feeling and the 
expression so continuously preserved as in the poetry of Dafydd 
ab Gwilim. 





* Tolo MSS., p, 484. 
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- It is most probable that the poet was ignorant of the English 
language:' His aversion from us was expressed upon many occa- 
sions’ by bitter epithets, of which perhaps “surly ” is least likely 
to give offence.’ But even among fhe nobles and gentry of 
Wales at this time English was unknown. Nor was Norman 
French spoken by them as it was by those of-equal rank in 
England.-’ We are told that when Owen Tudor, the husband of 
Catherine, widow of Henry V., was taken prisoner, he was visited 
by a hiindred Welsh gentlemen, none of whom could speak 
English or French, so that Catherine exclaimed, “ That they were 
the most gallant dumb animals she had ever seen!” But, not- 
withstanding this, many Saxon and Norman words found their 
way into Wales, and became naturalized there. It is interesting 
to mark these, and to see the form they assumed. In most 
cases they are the designations of articles of luxury, or words 
relating to ecclesiastical affairs, and thus show that the English 
had now assumed that position to the Welsh which the Normans 
for a short time after the Conquest heid towards the Saxons. In 
these poems we meet with the following English words :—A bid, 
habit ; ambr, amber ; beril, beryl ; butres, buttress ; caets, cates; 
cumbr, cambric ; damasg, damask ; dwbled, doublet; larder, 
larder: men and trebl, mean and treble; mirag/, miracle ; 
palmeres, palmer ; prelad, prelate ; profid, profit ; sadler, sadler; 
secwensiau, sequences; siambrlen, chamberlain ; solffedis, I sang 
the solfa ; tassel, tassel ; tiner, tinker. Unfortunately also they 
took from us other words not so much to our credit, such as :— 
Anghwrtais, uncourteous ; bilain, villain; ewewallt, cuckold ; 
fals, false; nigmars, necromancy; pilwri, pillory; tafarn, 
tavern; and wtla, outlaw. St. James’s is transformed into 
Sian Siam, and the “shops of Cheapside ” into “Siopaw Sieb.” 

Of the history of the text there is mot much to be said. 
Indeed, there can scarcely be said to be a text at all. The 
present collection af poems was made by Dr. Pughe and Mr. 
Owen Jones in 1789. It is faulty in the extreme, and includes 
poems obviously by other writers. Nor does it contain nearly 
the whole of Ab Gwilim’s works. One collection, long preserved, 
was made in 1460. That is said to have disappeared, unless it 
be the MS. in the Hengwrt library, to which we shall preseutly 
refer. Dr. Edward Lhwyd, the Cornish grammarian, asserts 
that he had seen a MS. of twenty-two poems in Glamorgan, and 
adds—“ at longe plura elegantis hujus poet opuscula vidimus 
variis Venedotize museis.” 

Dr. Pughe’s collection was written out of the books of the 
brothers Morris, of Anglesey. It is to be hoped that the MSS. 
are still in the possession of the learned gentleman who repre- 
sents that family. The editors, however, complain of the great 
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variety of the readings, and tacitly admit that their collation 
was hurried and imperfect. In the Hengwrt library at Peniarth, 
now in the possession of Mr. W. W. Wynne, M.P., a careful 
archeologist, there are several MS. collections of Ab Gwilim’s 
poems. Some of these belong to the fifteenth but niost to the 
sixteenth’-century.. An admirable catalogue of this library, 
drawn up by Mr. Wynne, exists in the “ Archzologia Cam- 
brensis” for 1871. The MS. numbered 450 is undoubtedly of 
the fourteenth century, and Mr. Wynne claims for it the honour 
of being in the poet’s autograph. Mr. Wynne argues both from 
a peculiarity in the method of signing, and from the fact that it 
belonged to the library of one of the poet’s patrons, a library 
which has sent other MSS. to Hengwrt, that the MS. in question 
* was written by the poet’s hand. Jt is a small quarto MS. of, 
and certainly in, a handwriting of the poet’s time. Unfortunately 
it contains but few of the poems. 

A reprint of Dr. Pughe’s edition has recently been made by 
Mr. Foulkes, an enterprising publisher of Liverpool.* Some few 
of the poems have been translated into English. A small anony- 
mous volume printed in 1834, was the first attempt to introduce 
‘the Welsh poet to English readers. It contained translations of 
forty-nine poems, or portions of poems, and was not without 
elegance or merit. 

We commend to the Welsh patriots who-devote so much time 
and enthusiasm to literary and musical meetings the practical 
suggestion that they should obtain at once a literal accurate 
translation into English prose of this their greatest poet. In 
doing this they will do more to raise the reputation of their 
national literature than they have ever done by offering prizes 
to mediocre poets for pretentious verses. And if they entrust 
the translation to competent persons, whereof there are several 
in Wales, they will at least partially repay the benefits that they 
themselves have received from other literatures. 


* Barddoniaeth Dafydd ab Gwilym. Tan Olygiad Cynddelw, Liverpool. 
Cyhoeddwyd gan I. Foulkes. Cynddelw, the editor of this work, has col- 
lated Dr. Pughe’s edition with a trustworthy MS. The result is an extremely 
handsome and commendable edition. 
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1. A Memorandum of the Archbishops and Bishops assembled 
at the tomb of S. Boniface, regarding the present position 
of the Catholic Church in the German Empire. 


2A Bill for the Extension of University Education in 
Ireland, February, 1873. 


ETWEEN culture, learning, letters, and the Catholic Church, 
there has always been, and must always be, a feud without 
palliation or parley. It is an “ ancient difference” which cannot 
be bridged over. ‘ Science and the Church are, and remain, at 
opposite poles. The Renaissance bore more part than the Refor- 
mation in the negation of the Catholic principle, and Bacon is a 
greater Reformer than Luther or Calvin. These two things we 
must choose between—we cannot have both. On the one 
-hand, we may choose enlightenment, progress, the extension of 
the kingdom of man over nature, enlarged reach of mind, 
increased accuracy of investigation, the humble and fearful 
spirit of the worshipper of facts, There is pride here to be had, 
but more distrust ; there is grandeur, but with it coldness and 
hardness of view ; there is an added vividness of vision, but accom- 
panied by the loss of all that comfort and prettiness which lived 
. In partial sight when no more was to be known. On the other 
hand, instead of the kingdom of man in the world, the kingdom 
of Christ in the heart may be our aim; we obtain the trustful . 
confidence and the peaceful resignation which the spirit of 
prayer is known to evoke; we live without uneasiness, we live 
ina happy, even state, though without acquainting ourselves with, 
or even because we know nothing of, the pleasures of high emo- 
tion ; we dispute and hate little ; we live at peace; we die with 
assurance, if not with any extremely comfortable prospect in the 
immediate future. These two ideals there are. We know not 
any other worth considering. 

Of chief importance in science is its method—the philosophy 
of science. From practice in this, the scientific habit of mind 
is attained. To the scientific mind it is of chief importance, not 
that truth should be obtained, but that error should be avoided ; 
- the truth should be purged as far as may be of its infection 
of error. 

Verification is of infinitely higher significance than the ac- 
quisition of knowledge ; it is accounted the very prime condi- 
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tion of discovery. Scientific and unscientific knowledge differ 
chiefly in this, that the former is more exact than the latter, 
The philosopher is in no way concerned to read books, or to 
investigate facts, which confirm his own theories; it is only 
the exceptions and the adverse arguments which are worth his 
attention. It is not important to him that he knows this 
thing or that, but according to the old saying, that he 
does not think he knows a thing of which he is really 
ignorant. He professes to know net more but less than the 
world. He knows more by so much as his own ignorance is not 
unknown to him. Ignorance, if it is the ignorance of simplicity, 
he even respects ; he saves the fulness of his contempt and scorn 
for partial knowledge. Above all things he is chiefly interested 
in the verification of the extent of his own faculties, which are 
the media of experience. Else perchance there may be error in 
the very outset. Above all things he is silent in the presence of 
truths (or falsehoods) which he has ascertained to be beyond his 
reach. And he commands equally in respect of these silence on 
all others of mankind. Finally, if the verification of truth is 
that after which he thirsts, if this is his object in life, the result 
gained is nevertheless more the scientific temper than the 
scientific fact. Science is nothing if she is not rigorous, and 
going to school with philosophy, we may chiefly rejoice to have 
acquired that calm consideration and dispassionate evenness of 
mind which is the first condition of scientific acquisition, and in 
the face of which all opposing systems or dogmas possess worth 
and become respectable in the historical significance of their 
several deposits of truth. It must not be thought, however, and 
on this we especially insist, that there is here anything specially 
‘ideal or grand, or exclusively characteristic of philosophers in the 
biggest and most high-sounding sense‘of the title. We must all 
be philosophers in one sense whether we like it or not, and the 
only question is whether we philosophize truth or falsehood, and 
whether we will philosophize everything we accept truly. 

A description can only be definite of the type, and we have 
here described the fully developed habit of the scientific mind. 
But the point to which we wish to draw attention is, that no 
beginnings, even, of progress in knowledge can be made, we care 
not whether it is in history, in natural philosophy, even in lan- 
guage and the arts, without the mental attitude tending in this 
direction. True that history, &c. can be taught, as people profess, 
without doing anything of the kind, nay, on the contrary, quite 
dulling and blunting the keen edge of intellectual apprehension, 
and infixing in the mind a non-natural finality. But in this 
method of teaching and learning, in reality no knowledge is 
acquired or conveyed ; the colligation of facts is not knowledge; 
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and when this spurious knowledge comes to be produced, it is 
only repetition by rote. Knowledge is reasoned fact, it includes 
both the cause and the warranty. In this sense no first step in 
knowledge can be made, whatever be the subject, however inchoate 
or insignificant, without to that extent and in that particular 
adopting the scientific attitude, in kind the same with that of the 
most finished philosopher. And out of repeated practice habit 
is formed. Thus there is only the choice between no knowledge 
or learning in a true sense and a mere more or less of the tone 
and temper of mind we have described. It remains to examine 
how this may sort with the tone and temper of mind required 
for the acceptance of absolute Christian dogma. 

The Catholic Church is “an assembly of Christian men,” which 
believes and accepts among other things these two :—That an 
assemblage of beings of the human species, subject to the in- 
fluences to which such assemblages are subject, in which accord- 
ingly the members are to be gained by intrigue or inducement, 
or to be overawed by force or combination ; an assemblage liable, 
as all such are, to the unforeseen turn of the moment, that this 
assemblage cannot but pronounce eternal and necessary truth. 
The confused chaos of individual views and motives, of political 
intrigues, of ecclesiastical influences, is in the moment of decision 
guided and controlled by the immediate Spirit of God. The 
majority decides ; yet the decision is infallible by the divine in- 
spiration which resides in the whole. Further, this Church 
believes, that an old man, an individual also belonging to the 
human species, or each of an interrupted series of such indi- 
viduals, speaks and has spoken, under certain conditions and on 
certain subjects, so that God himself, to whose infinity solar and 
astral systems are but as dots, could have spoken it no more wisely 
or truly. These extraordinary utterances are nevertheless only 
such when given ea cathedrd—a convenient distinction, by which 
all dicta are ex cathedrd at the time of their promulgation ; but 
if their falsehood ever becomes too loudly notorious, it is at once 
discovered that they were not spoken under the required limita- 
tion. Such being the warranty of the Catholic creed, the sub- 
stance of it only connects itself with the institutions of its 
Founder by such forced interpretations of the original documents 
as would never be endured in any other cause but that of piety— 
including, among other tenets, a theory dependent on gratuitous 
assumptions respecting, for example, the nature of substance and 
accident and involving such objections as the mouse experiment 
of the philosopher Hegel—the theory that in a little bit of dough, 
4 quarter of an inch square, a million or more people every week 
devour each and severally the entire body of a man who has been 
now dead nearly 2000 years. This is held to be the literal fact, 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.]—New Senrtzs, Vol. XLIV. No. IL. DD 
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because this same personage before he died, when his body was 
there for every one to see, sitting at table distributed bread, of 
which he said, “ This is my body”—a saying which, therefore, must 
have been intended literally! Nor, indeed, are such absur(ities 
and forced constructions unshared in by less absolute Christians, 
Even, the genuine Catholic has less or no interest in the authen- 
ticity or otherwise, the meaning or no-meaning of mere docu- 
ments. What the Church speaks—not, God knows how many 
years ago, but to-day—is to him the final arbitrament; the 
Church theoretically, that is, the teaching body, the priesthood 

(once the most, now the least, scientific portion of it) ; practically 

to the individual Christian, that particular priest under whose 

teaching he is placed, whose advice he may take it as a rule that 

it would be irreligious to doubt. It is the duty of the priest—or 

at least of each member of a section of the priesthood—to make 

himself acquainted with all views of religion and morality, as 

well those he has to advocate as to combat. It may be a 

pleasing occupation for a layman here and there to pursue 

the same researches, But it is for him always a dangerous 

amusement, and it is an occupation to which he is not called by 

duty, and in the pursuit of which he is devoid of any personal or 

vital interest. It is a merely ingenious and‘scholastic speculation, 

which is worth nothing at all, for it either leads to the same con- 
clusions as the Church pronounces or it does not ; if the first, we 
gain no new truth ; if the second, we only repudiate another false- 

hood. It is unnecessary to point out that the attitude of mind 

here has no point whatever in common with the scientific attitude. 

But it might be objected—but byno one except a Roman Catholic, 

or at any rate a pro hdc vice supporter of paradox—that though 

the spheres of religion and morality are closed to inquiry, and 
demand submission instead, yet in the sphere of natural and 

historical science Catholic and Protestant alike accept, and are 
willing to accept, the philosophic principle and method of the 
modern age. This is something like the circle of Archbishop 
Manning, within which to a Catholic loyalty is superseded. 

But let us suppose for a moment the Catholic student introduced 
to the study of science in this real sense. The first effect that 
begins to make itself felt in his mind is, we apprehend, a half 
comical uneasiness or doubt as to the ordinary strictures which 
he hears passed on people of an awkwardly scientific tempera- 
ment, or on conclusions that do not approve themselves to strict 
theological orthodoxy. His terminology he will find becoming 
insensibly different to that of his other Christian friends. 
To writers whom they call Atheists, he, having made him- 
self acquainted with their writings, may be unable to give 
any worse names than Deistic, Unitarian, Protestant, Old 
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Catholic, after he has learnt the meanings and the differences of 
these names. He will find himself constantly using the term 
“liberal” of habits of thought and attitudes of mind, of which 
he wishes to express approval ; while his friends use indifferenty 
“liberal,” “communistic,” “revolutionary,” “subversive,” as euphe- 
mistic synonyms for the devil and the end of the world. He will 
in these particulars especially find himself in opposition to his 
friends the clergy. Some caustic personage, we forget who now, 
once observed that he had “never been able to find a clergyman 
who could speak the truth.” It is needless to say that in this 
there is no imputation intended upon the social integrity of the 
cloth, which would be an unwarrantable slander against a body 
of men, many of whom are gentlemen. But it is perfectly true 
that the clergy as a body do not cultivate truth as a habit of 
mind. We have rarely heard a clergyman of whatever “ denomi- 
nation,” come to speak on any theological subject without in the 
first sentence overstating some point or another, and that we 
fear almost consciously—quite as consciously as is possible to a 
mind so little accustomed as the clerical mind is to conscious 
thought. A half-truth is always more than half a lie; an 
incomplete statement is a misstatement. The clergy go about 
to persuade people into a particular view, and they are not 
concerned with niceties which might interfere with their life’s 
occupation. They are professionally and essentially rletoricians, 
and there is nothing in common between the rhetorician and 
the philosopher. Hasty statements, strong statements, one-sided 
statements, unauthenticated statements, who has ever heard any- 
thing else in a sermon? We will take a popular instance. Most 
people believe that Mr. Darwin has asserted that men were origi- 
nally monkeys. They have no hesitation in stating that this 
doctrine is the characteristic feature of his theory. At any rate 
we have good reasons for believing that no clergyman of, any 
“denomination” in the country who exercises the ministeriai 
function, will object to that mode of statement. Yet it is 
absolutely certain not only that Mr. Darwin never expressed, 
or never could express himself so dogmatically, but that he 
has never anywhere said anything of the kind. On the con- 
trary, the statement would give the lie to his entire theory. 
That theory is, as every one acquainted with the subject knows, 
that man is a higher species (or variety, for this is at issue) than 
the apes, later in appearance and more specialized in develop- 
ment, but that, the theory of special creations being abandoned, it 
is conceivable that an exceptionally highly developed ape (by selec- 
tion) might have produced a man—that man isa development of’ 
theape. We fear, however, that the clerical mind cannot ever 
DD2 
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grasp the distinction between these mades of statement, or 
thinks, at least, that the distinction is slight and immaterial. 
The neophyte of science finds himself then, on the ground 
of science, presenting a different front to that of his religious 
teachers; this soon becomes, still on the same ground, an 
antagonism to them—even finally an irritation over their 
summary judgments. Nothing is so inadmissible in science as 
an unverified opinion, a statement not based on personally 
ascertained fact. We recollect that on a certain occasion 
the present Bishop of Lichfield declared in Convocation that 
the essay of Dr. Temple was most heretical and dangerous, 
but confessed, at the same time, that he had not read it 
himself. This would be an impossible thing to be said in any 
but a clerical assembly. In fact, the attitude of the student 
of science in science is not an assumed mode of investiga- 
tion, but’ is and must be a temper and habit of the mind, 
and so cannot be exercised in this and that subject, and alto- 
gether kept out of sight in others: the spheres of the 
various sciences are not limited and defined; into all science 
in many ways questions religious and moral enter for their 
solution. Thus it may be supposed necessary to leave history 
_and philosophy untaught, for example, in Ireland, to save the 
religious conscience. And, if the student is ever to break 
through the prescribed circle, he has an inclination and a 
reason to do so in this—that he has lost confidence in his 
religious teachers as teachers, and that already in the pro- 
gress of his own studies he has acquired a tone of mind 
at variance with theirs. If religion and morality are, as we 
believe them to be, the most intimate and essential in 
human nature, if they are the highest and the chief, the 
attitude adopted in these cannot help but colour the 
entire mental attitude. The absolute Christian, who has been 
educated in dependence on authority for his religious and 
moral truths, who has no interest or motive for inquiry in 
respect to them, is scarcely likely to feel any intense ardour 
of investigation in other branches. May we not also say con- 
versely that one who has acquired this thirst for experimental 
certainty elsewhere, has at once ceased to be an absolutist 
in religion or morality either? Just as without the human 
interest of exposing religious and moral falsehood scientific 
inquiry might have lost a principal incentive, so also the fatuity 
of authority in natural truth carries with it the futility of the 
same in the supernatural. Nor is this a mere @ priori theory of 
what might, would, or ought to happen. Ever since the days of 
Nominalism and of Pantagruelism the thing has been and is being 
done, is being done in our midst now every day, as in their 
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hearts people well understand. But, it is saidpone class of minds 
always will require proof and assurance, another will be ready to 
believe and take on trust. We do not deny it. But our assertion 
is that the one character of mind is right and the other wicked. 
That is our only difference with these apologists. On the other 
hand, we are perfectly ready to acknowledge that not every mind 
requires every truth to be proved to the satisfaction of the logical 
faculty. Even that may be higher which assures itself of its own 
perception by a kind of spiritual instinct or directness of sense, 
where the judgment is determined by nobility of feeling more than 
by power of intellectual discernment. But reason or instinct, what 
we insist upon as the only right, is, that the judgment should be 
direct and self-determined ; what is wicked, is that it should in 
any way be in the old- fashioned phrase stmplicit. 

But the Catholic believes that God has spoken and still speaks, 
and there is no doubt about it. Believing this, he further holds 
that it is best that a man should by. any or whatever means or 
reason accept what God has spoken. Not as we should say, that 
were it God or man who spoke it, we would not, ought not, to 
accept it, unless the word approved ifself to our mind. For 
where morality enters, there the mere question of fact disappears ; 
the question becomes not what is, but whether what is ought to be. 
And further, we should be anxious to know, not whether God 
or man spoke, but whether it was anything we could 
understand that was spoken, and how we understood it. 
Teach as you please, we should say, but the truth accepted 
is not the truth taught by you, but the truth learnt by the other. 
The more exactly he can reproduce your words, the less he be- 
lieves them, and titere is no faith in any creed or confession. But 
these things are not known to Catholics. Even the Protestant 
Churches have not too firm a grasp of them. Protestantism 
upholds the right of the individual conscience to itself, the right 
of each man’s own assurance to himself of the faith he sub- 
scribes, But the logical conclusion is shrunk from in timidity— 
namely, that it is ” absolutely immaterial how much or how 
little of truth be accepted, if only that which is said to be 
believed is believed, if nothing which is not, is so said and: pro- 
fessed. The point is here, that if one fails to accept as a portion 
of his belief some mathematical ingenuity, for example, concern- 
ing comprehensibility, the consequences will be such as are not 
usually alluded to in these pages; but herein it is not distin- 
guished that one does not any the more believe these minutiz 
because one subscribes and confesses them. And this distinction 
not being made, it follows quite logically that the all-important 
is to accept the entire so-called deposit without letting a 
crumb fall through inattention or want of dexterity. Read 
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and study all things that are good and correct; but what 
is otherwise must be put in an Index Expurgatorius. There 
must no poison be allowed to infiltrate into the mind—by 
which is meant nothing but what is according to the old pattern. 
We must especially guard against the imbibing of liberal ideas— 
by which is meant, any appreciation of external humanity outside 
the prejudgments of orthodoxy, or any more intimate distinction 
than is compatible with its generalities. The body of truth is 
complete and determined, capable indeed within limits of develop- 
ment, but incapable of alteration or rectification. It is therefore 
unnecessary and a misemployment of energy to inquire into its 
ground or investigate its authenticity and material truth. God 
has chosen the weak things of the world to confound the wise, 
and all we require is sufficient docility to repeat our credo, and 
such degree of appreciation as will prevent our comprehending 
anything beside it. With the utmost of human wisdom we 
can but attain to an infinite wntruth. Meanwhile, ignorance 
will bring us actually there, into the truth itself, if sufficiently 
resolute to be unquestioning. Thus it is even a profitable saying 
that learning is a hindrance to the Christian, rather to be avoided 
than sought, and all the extravagances of the extremest “ dissi- 
dence of dissent” are found first in the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
and have been taught by its most sainted and orthodox doctors. 
An oasis in the midst of the desert, the Church is marked and 
bounded frem the infinite population of the world ; the Chureh, 
a chosen people of so many millions, more or less genuine, all 
living for another place, having given up this present one as hope- 
lessly incurable—another place where they expect on the whole to 
fare comfortably, and certainly to be clothed in purple and fine 
linen before they have done ; the world, the infinite majority of 
human kind, including the entirety anterior to A.D. 1, of whom the 
best that can be said is that it is not unlawful to hope that they 
may not be consigned to eternal damnation. Even sonie inge- 
nious saint is recorded to have prayed earnestly for the conver- 
sion of the devil. This world is the possessor of all the good 
things of this life, and that because it is wicked ; it is quite in- 
correct to suppose that prosperity is due to good government, an 
acquaintance with the principles of political economy, &c. The 
goil of riches, Mammon, and the god of this world, are indifferent 
synonyms for Satan. On the other hand, the Church rather 
lays up treasure in heaven; God has chosen the poor, and those 
whom He loves He chastens, &c. But with prosperity is easily seen 
to coexist the knowledge of mechanical invention, the spread of 
science, &c. Hence these too are things to shake the head over, and 
Christ’s kingdom is almost incompatible with the electric tele- 
graph. The chief thing is to save the soul. “It is better that 
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the whole universe should go to ruin, than that one venial sin 
should be committed.” Living on such a fearful razor-edge of 
peril, and that for eternity, it is best at any cost to avoid risk. 
Keep away—touch not, taste not, handle not. It is better to go 
into the kingdom of heaven maimed, than not enter at all; it 
is better to have no mind, than to have any chance of being 
damned by reasoning. What is insight ? what is science? -Is it 
the love of God, is it faith in a Saviour, is it obedience to the 
Church? Will it help to gain a place in heaven? [If not, it is 
absolutely worthless. Let the Christian, if he must, if he will, 
use his understanding, enkindle his affection, within the bounds 
and barriers of the fold; but his reason is too uncertain to be 
safe by itself, his affections too corrupt to be left free. Never- 
theless, it is forgotten that those who first became Christians 
never did or could have done after this fashion. By the exercise of 
their free understanding, by their unbiassed spiritual instinct, by 
the instinct of an unfettered conscience, they obtained for them- 
selves a priceless boon. ‘hey became Christians by their own 
free determination. But hereafter this, the source of so much 
to them, is to be a forbidden and accursed thing. Born in the 
Chure), baptized, bred in it, the set of the mind is made so, that 
doubt is at once a sin, and question terrifies the conscience. We 
believe the late Professor Faraday proposed (perhaps rightly) to 
hold an investigation of spiritualistic phenomena, if Mr. Home 
would beforehand certify his belief that the phenomena were 
not spiritualistic. Something similar is made to happen to 
the orthodox Catholic. Even if he investigates a doubt, by 
his education he has already prejudged it ; he investigates only 
to justify his repudiating it. We may quote the words of 
Professor Jowett in a London sermon :—“ Christ might say to 
the Christians of the fourth, the ninth, the thirteenth, and the 
sixteenth centuries, ‘ Verily, ye are the children of them that 
crucified me ; for they indeed crucified me, and ye build churches 
in my name and in the names of my apostles!’ ” 

We make no apology for having drawn our outline with a broad 
point. The truth in the general is disguised under a cloud of 
verbiage, and none understand better than Catholics the effect of a 
startling negative. It is well that the naked reality should be 
for once before our eyes. Catholicism stands in eternal conflict 
and opposition to philosophy. It opposes to doubt infallibility, 
to experiment dogma, to verification authority, to reason faith. 
Itdepreciates the intensity of belief—which is its negative element, 
imiting the number of beliefs, in so far as the question is not that 
I believe, but that I do not believe, factitiously. It emphasizes 
the necessity of the positive extent—equalling and in no tittle 
falling short of the entire depositum. The religious sense of belief, 
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therefore also of reception and affirmation, is the direct contrary 
of the scientific. To the Christian it is an argument in favour 
of a truth that it is impossible ; the more inconceivable the more 
divine ; while the philosopher refuses to allow his belief to out- 
run his comprehension, Thus if the celebrated Bacon with his 
accustomed irony placed the things of faith outside the range 
of understanding as being for that reason believable, his successor, 
Hume, with an assumed seriousness, gives the answer to the 
riddle. But the ground of belief forms the determinant of the 
mental attitude. Hence, the attitudes, Catholic and philosophic, 
are and remain antagonistic. We find by a curious instinct the 
more original and creative minds in every sphere of literature 
and culture from the beginning disburdening themselves of the 
Catholic incubus. What Tacitus entitled an “exitiabilis super- 
stitio,” has so appeared to all intellects since of equally intense 
character ; or if it be on the contrary maintained that science 
and art were for the early ages of Christendom exclusive to the 
Church, the reply is that men of letters were at that time just 
as much and as little Catholic Christians as Rabelais was a monk. 
Among the orthodox, history was indistinguishable from sacred 
legend, science was only an elucidation of the Biblical narrative 
of the creation, philosophy the difficult explanation of the im- 


possibilities of the Trinity, the Eucharist, the angelic hierarchy. 
If religion was devoted to science and art, so far science and art 
became only disguised sermons. But true scientific research was 
condemned as heretical in Galileo, in Roger Bacon; true art 
was found incompatible with the preservation of the received 


religion, and in a life and death struggle the beautiful picture of 
a Romance people was erased from history. On the one hand 
the introduction to the scientific spirit produced as its distinctive 
result an heretical attitude ; on the other it must be confessed—an 
important consideration—that it was often only by a previous 
repudiation of the faith for other causes, moral or otherwise, that 
due freedom for scientific research could be obtained, that it was 
often the disobedient sons of the Church who were the pioneers 
in science. Whether and how far Catholic believers are names 
in science and art at the present epoch it only requires a glance 
round the European world to determine. Shakspeare and 
Dante are no more Catholics than ischylus or Virgil, 
Gibbon than Tacitus, Kant than Aristotle. Especially in 
England the best books or the received books in all 
branches of science are not Catholic—are, we must agree, 
anti-Catholic in tendency. It has here to be added, that 
England is a Protestant country, where the educated people 
are for the infinitely large majority Protestant, where conse- 
quently we should not even on this ground expect to discover 
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the best works other than anti-Catholic. Consequently the 
Catholic student in England must do one of two things. If he 
is to compete on equal terms with his Protestant compeers, he 
must be content to devote himself to a study of heretical litera- 
ture almost wholly. If his principles revolt from this, he must 
confine himself in philosophy to Thomas Aquinas, who is a great 
doctor, and his interpreters and imitators; he will have no 
history of his own country that he can study except Lingard, and 
even Lingard is not always safe ; in science he will be stranded who 
knows where ? even in theology, on the intelligible ground of more 
or less research and acquaintance with the subject, the Germans 
are the masters. Without an acquaintance with the writings of Mill, 
Buckle, Froude in England ; of Gibbon, Comte, Hegel, it matters 
not where ; how is it conceivable but that scientific knowledge 
must appear by that much unintelligent and inferior? There is 
absolutely no choice. For parents and guardians, pastors and 
masters, the position may be stated in this way. If you confine 
your instruction to what is scientifically inferior though theologi- 
cally unexceptionable, you must expect to find your pupil fail by 
so much in a competition which is scientific and not theological. 
The case for the student himself is moré vital and serious. It is, 
whether it is best for him to remain religious at the price of 
ignorance. It is, whether it is not lawful to risk if need be the 
inviolability of faith in gaining a scientific reality. It is, whether 
the natural obligation is not to be- intelligent, and dhat other, 
to maintain the faith inviolable, of mere positive and 
human enactment. For ourselves we are convinced that 
we must either be content to maintain education at a lower level, 
or we must break with Catholic influences. In a matter of national 
policy there ought to be no hesitation between the two. Catholics 
will never be satisfied, they will never be one iota more nearly 
satisfied, until the education of their youth is wholly conducted 
under religious influences—that chief, regardless, in comparison 
of that, whether the education be high or low. Englishmen, as 
4 nation, will, we believe, refuse any countenance to such an 
insult to the national learning and to the national tradition, 
which out of knowledge obtains its liberty. The timid system 
of preventive, separative, semi-conventual education is not more 
opposed to the interests of science than it is un-English and 
iliberal. The best minds do not wish fora liberty which is here 
and not there, so far and not farther—a liberty which is half- 
hearted throughout ; and in England, morally, intellectually, and 

dogmatically, we train the mind to stand alone. Far short of shut- 

ting a boy up from the temptations of the world, moreand more at 

school and college we introduce him to them. Similarly in litera- 

ture and knowledge, more and more is everything left free to self- 
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determination. Not that in either the one or the other there is no 
regulation, no preparation. This is on the contrary, the essential 
other side of the training. The motive here is that we are not 
competent to say for another nature what is and is not good, 
and where its good is to be found ; while at the same time we 
are sure that an unproved morality and an unverified opinion are 
just no morality and no real opinion. 

It is hopeless then to attempt any accommodation between 
these opposite principles. It has been mistakenly assumed that 
Liberalism to be true must provide for the satisfaction of all the 
scruples of conscientious people. The Roman Catholic in Ireland, 
the Nonconformist in England insists on his scruples being re- 
spected. On the other hand, the Church of England equally 
looks upon it as sacrilege and tyranny if she is not to have every 
opportunity for promulgating her respectabilities as heretofore. 
Liberalism, let it be well understood, has done altogether with 
persecution of religious opinions, by the secular arm, or by 
public approval and advancement, and disapproval and disfavour. 
Liberalism is not disposed to burn, imprison, or deprive of their 
civil or political rights Roman Catholics on the bare ground 
of their religious convictions. It has determined the exact con- 
trary, and that out of pure self-interest, atid on the most rigorous 
utilitarian principles. Not that persecution if it be thorough, 
may not be successful: it is a total misreading of history to deny 
that a creed may be stamped out, as well as introduced, by force 
of arms and State influence. But there is no pretence about the 

conviction of Liberalism, that no human opinion, especially in 
spiritual affairs about which so little is known, can be more than 
an approximate guess, Hence it is in the interest of the truth 
that no adverse opinions should be stifled. Persecution, especially 
in a country swaying intellectually the same way, would almost 
certainly be successful, if the religious influences could be shown 
to be noxious to society and especially perverting the simple and 
unprotected. But Liberalism cannot forget that the highest 
truth has been and always must be in some few minds some- 
where, called afterwards in advance of their age, called in their 
lifetime revolutionizers of it ; and the civilization of any epoch is 
like a picture by a consummate artist in which the composition 
being true, the whole is beautiful, but collapses into vacuity on 
the excision of a single one of its parts. But because Liberalism 
has rejected persecution once and for all, for that very reason the 
liberty of opinion is left unviolated, and opinion is in itself a 
species of persecution. Liberalism has nothing to do with a 
religion being unpopular or opposed to the national sentiment. 
It certainly is not called upon for that reason to bolster it up by 
extraneous support. Still less is it called upon to any however 
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partial extent to perpetrate its own destruction by lending support 
to principles which it detests, and which are subversive of its own. 
Nor with any religion on any ground has Liberalism as a guiding 
principle of government anything whatever to do beyond the 
negative duty of providing that from Government patronage 
itis really excluded. Religion is a thing perfectly outside of 
the domain of politics, except so far as indirectly it touches the 
security and comfort of people against their wills. Government 
has no other object than the security and comfort of the subject, 
and the subject is taken as the judge of what interferes with his 
own security and comfort. On the other hand, the comfort of the 
nation depends on the degree of its intelligence. Hence it is one of 
the first duties of government to promote education and learning. 
Exactly to the same extent is it its duty not to promote dog- 
matic religion. The course then to be taken on these two prin- 
ciples is clear. Let proper educational institutions be provided 
purely on educational principles. Let the education conveyed 
be as thorough and efficient as it can be made. Government 
has nothing whatever to do, certainly not among the intelligent 
classes, with whether any one on religious grounds does not avail 
himself of this instruction. The freedom of a fanatic who 
damned all profane learning as of the devil would be and must 
be still as perfectly entitled to respect as that of any other person. 
At any rate the educational curriculum must not be cut up and 
deteriorated to gratify his whimsicalities. Neither must this be 
done because a Roman Catholic is by the necessities of his faith 
an obscurantist. This is a policy which we would fain urge upon 
our Liberal friends as the true Liberal policy. It is not patro- 
nizing and coquetting with Ultramontanism, it is not persecuting 
it, itis simply ignoring it, and carrying forward in simplicity the 
necessary designs and projects of Liberalism. This Roman 
Catholicism, not for its immoralities or its hypocrisies, not for 
any British absurdities of monastic imprisonment and torture, 
in the nineteenth or any other century, not for the memory 
of the Inquisition or the certainty that priests, if they had 
the power, must on principle, and still might not, revive it; 
no, rather because it is the enemy of inquiry and of science, 
because it would stifle all that is beautiful in art, because 
it is frightened at the unknown, and shocked at the (artificially) 
immoral, therefore Roman Catholicism is and must be to clear 
and straightforward thought an “exitiabilis superstitio” still. 
Opinion is free, and least of all should we Liberals deny to our- 
selves the freedom of our own opinions. While it remains 
in England, Catholicism can be sure of being let alone. But it 
should not expect to be embodied among the institutions of the 
empire, it should not suppose that its interests will in any way be 
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promoted here. The constitution of the polity-is such that the 
will of the majority rules, The majority in England is Pro- 
testant and Liberal. 

Catholicism is not to be met by repressive measures of 
any sort or degree, for these in England would as a matter 
of fact never be thorough enough to be successful, and would 
always be carried out in the teeth of the national conscience. 
But Catholicism is to be met, and met successfully, by the growth 
and the promotion of free and liberal institutions, were this done 
with sufficient simplicity and singleness of aim. The ancient 
Greeks found in the interests of a free universal policy, in the 
intensity of art and philosophy, the interior satisfaction of the 
spirit. In the Romance epoch, in the Renaissance, in Provence 
and Lombardy, in Rome and Florence, we have the same in- 
vigorating picture. Religion, if possibly reasonable, and under 
the regulation of the pure intellect, is also on one side of it 
essentially a passion. Like all other passions, it becomes morbid 
when the various faculties of the spiritual nature are deprived of 
their healthy exercise. Religion is that which is highest and 
best in the soul of man, but it may become brutal and _bestial 
in the guise of superstition. Superstition cannot blossom, must 
die, among a people, where the political atid social environment 
is not first corrupted. Religion is the duty of all, the pleasure 
only of a few favoured minds. As a duty, it can command the 
allegiance of the will; but it will remain a duty generally, a 
spontaneous delight only in the few favoured moments of an 
unacted emotion. Religion in its natural and healthy condition 
has no power to compete with the instincts of self-preservation 
and advancement, with the immediate and wholly real passion 
of the senses. It follows from this that the sure method of 
overcoming that over-religiousness, which is one among the 
dangerous symptoms of the existing morality, which is the foe of 
true life and wisdom, is in providing for the training and satis- 
faction of the mind. Let us not suppose that if we provide 
institutions for education and culture, these will be without their 
own attraction to the people. Do not let us so wrong in thought 
the innate impulse of human nature towards what is better. 
Compulsion is, we believe, unnecessary where the truth of intelli- 
gence is given in its simplicity. England isa Protestant country. 
It is hopeless to attempt wholly to protect any one in England 
from Protestant influences. Protestantism is in the air. Mean- 
while there may be other things prior to the particular impor- 
tance of special religious dogmas. While there remain multi- 
tudes amid our civilization literally and wholly uncivilized and 
barbarous, the first step will not be to go to these with the Bible 
and Christianity. A man must cease to be a brute before he 
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can become an- intelligent being; he must be an intelligent - 
being before he can attain to ideas; and the adequate idea 
of God is one of the last he is able to attain to. Is it, we 
might ask, comparatively any question with the children 
of the humbler and poorer classes, what particular shade of 
Christian truth they imbibe? Shall we not have done a big 
work to have brought them‘into the outskirts of religion? Will 
their young minds even be able to go further? will not the 
differences that divide our sectaries always remain mere names 
tothem? Again, it is surely for the interest of every religion, 
if it be reasonable and rational (and this almost every “ denomi- 
nation” professes to be) that mankind should be made _reason- 
able and rational? So, on the argumentative ground of every 
professor, must mankind be the more disposed to embrace his 
special dogmas. If religion stands therefore in the way of educa- 
tion and culture, even in its own interest it ought to be so far 
eliminated. In this age and in this country we may hope that 
no religion will be bold enough to assert that it desires a lower 
grade of intelligence in order to its acceptance. We shall not, then, 
if we are allowed to have our way, trouble ourselves at all with 
the “injustice” which Roman Catholics may suffer from their 
religion not being aided and advantaged, and from there being 
no exception drawn on the score of their religious scruples in 
their favour. We shall only be careful that precisely the same 
injustice is suffered by every denomination in the empire. If 
the Catholics, for example, in Ireland, are willing to support a 
university at their own charges, it will be no concern of ours. 
Similarly if any other sect proposes to do the same. But if a 
university is to be set up by the national will, and supported out 
of the public purse, we shall insist that it be done in accordance 
with the national temper. Unless the empire is to be alto- 
gether dismembered, if we are in any degree to rule Ireland, 
we cannot evade the responsibility of doing our best to prevent 
her cutting her own throat, and we must certainly avoid cutting her 
throat for her. With religion we have nothing to do. The 
public patronage of it has been proved by the result to be to its 
own injury. We have only to make an efficient educational 
provision. If any one has an objection because we do not 
teach his religion, if this is his grievance, the reply is that 
every one else may make the same complaint. If because we do not 
teach his religion, he refuses to avail himself of the advan- 
tages we offer him, that is a matter for his own judgment, 
but has nothing to do with us. We are aware that a 
university in the modern usage may be either a mere examin- 
ing board, or it may be a place of education and learning. !f 
the first, it has just as little to do with us where and under what 
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religious influences the candidate for examination has been pre- 
pared ; we have simply to discover what he knows of the subjects 
proposed to him, out of the number of which religion is ex hypo- 
thesi carefully excluded. Butif the university is a teaching body, 
it may grant its degrees either exclusively or not to those who 
have been under its teaching. But if it is a national university, 
supported by the public money, it cannot as a university, equally 
ex hypothesi, exercise any religious influence on, or convey any 
religious instruction to, those who come under its teaching. 
For ourselves, we are unable to see the extreme hardship here, 
even to the most religious sensibilities. Parents and guardians 
of every sect apprentice their children to purely secular busi- 
nesses, place them in purely secular warehouses and offices, at 
an early age. If education must have a religious tone up to the 
age of fourteen, need it have this tone up to two-and-twenty? 
If it need, how can this necessity be obviated in the case of 
those whose education at fourteen terminates? When a man 
begins to take his part in life, at any rate, he finds himself ina 
social and political world, which is undenominational, because 
all denominations are embraced in it. This does not, neverthe- 
less, preclude him any whit from pursuing his own religious pro- 
fession as he pleases. So at a national university we do not 
mean that the free attendance upon religious exercises, the free 
profession of faith, should be interfered with or suffer wrong. 
Let the Catholic, for example, by all means hear, Mass, confess 
himself to the priest, and commit any other enormity that does 
not interfere with his neighbour, according to his conscience. If 
there is a dearth of priests, that is for the Church to consider, 
not for the Government. But we would have no college what- 
ever, in connexion with the national university and therefore 
deriving advantage from the expenditure of the public purse, 
where dogmatic religion was taught as a portion of the collegiate 
system. To whoever makes a demand for anything of the kind 
the reply is, that however desirable and even obligatory it may 
appear to him and to those who think with him, it cannot be 
done under English administration. Do not let us suppose that 
Liberalism lays any obligation upon us to accede to consciences 
such as these. Liberalism has its own creed. This creed it 
is its duty to carry out, it is a creed of freedom, and 
that same freedom and right to opinion reflects back on 
the upholders of the creed. The creed is one of freedom, and 
therefore constrains none except those who would themselves 
constrain freedom and so far as they would constrain it. Libe- 
ralism preaches universal liberty, but for that very reason can 
allow no liberty to the despot. The short and the long of it 1s, 
that those who oppose Liberalism, those, in behalf of and within 
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the limits of her own creed, Liberalism is bound firmly and with- 
out parley to oppose. ‘We have no sympathy with the Libe- 
ralism that does not know its own mind, and the time of the 
world has arrived when nothing is so culpable as a weak amia- 
bility. In this age, when the opponents of Liberalism are 
driven to make use of its language, when every reactionary 
appears in a Liberal garb, when authority appeals to reason, and 
absolutism claims to have share in “live and let live,’ it is no 
time to speak in uncertain language. The principles of 
Liberalism are few, for they are all corollaries of that ancient 
one of the Thelemites, “ Fay ce que vouldras ;” its principles are 
clear and definite, for they are all negatives; they have their 
root in the instincts and approve themselves to the reasoning 
faculties of mankind ; there is nothing wanting to their being 
undertaken but simplicity and singleness of aim ; there is nothing 
wanting to their success but their being so undertaken. As a 
principle of moral conduct, Liberalism enjoins simply—Have that 
religion which you believe; and of political—Have nothing 
to do with the religion of any one: and the ground of both 
maxims is the same, that religion is an affair of each individual 
conscience alone. The two are, moréover, correlative, for if 
each man must subscribe only that which he _ believes, 
then no external political authority has the right to dictate 
to him what he shall subscribe. It is indeed a further 
question whether a Liberal programme may be made obli- 
gatory ab eatra on a people who have not themselves willed 
it. This would be to graft Liberalism on a Tory stock. Even 
here, perhaps, in the highest sense of right, the right is with 
those who are the representatives of the higher principle, and in 
the judgment of history the tyrannisms of free thought may be 
justified. But in England no such question arises. Where the 
Government is representative each is his own ruler, and no man 
can wrong himself. Nor does the fiction of the rule of the 
majority invalidate this conclusion. This, too, isa matter of con- 
tract, and is so, that if in one particular an individual be injured 
he is advantaged in another, and the least restriction of liberty 
is attained that is known to be attainable. 

Roman Catholicism is the religion of a former age. The poli- 
tical conditions of its establishment are past, and the incapacity 
in human nature to return to them partakes of the character of 
a physical necessity. The State that allows to this religion a 
privilege here and an exemption there comes for that no nearer 
the satisfaction of its claims. It will, it can, be satisfied with 
nothing short of absolute autocracy ; as of doctrine, so of moral 
training ; and this autocracy is compelled to establish obscurantism 
as a condition of its reign. The Church must be content (or not 
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content) to stand alone on its own merits; it may no longer 
“compel” proselytes into the kingdom of Christ. But in 
this the altered condition of its existence it will but retum 
to its primitive state. The Church of the Catacombs at least 
did not owe its successes to political patronage or favour, 
not to its possession of institutions and endowments, not 
to any substantial inducements which it could offer its members 
on a par with those to be had elsewhere. Is it the fault of 
the Church that on the same conditions it cannot now 
reckon upon the same success? Is it the fault of the 
age? We have no interest to decide the dispute. The 
fact is unquestioned on either side that the Church and the 
age are at variance. At least the Church acknowledges this 
without obscurity, and gathers all its resources for its defence. Is 
the Liberalism of the day to reply by an irresolute unconsciousness, 
especially when it need or can use no weapons on its own side? 
It has only to let its face be seen clearly and unhidden. It has 
but to move on always; it has but, perhaps, to let events move 
it. It needs no great ability, no big theories, no great men. It 
needs only the simplicity which does not understand to be politic. 
Then, instead of its opponents crying out here, and objecting 
there, its half-friends becoming its professed enemies, it will be 
carried forward irresistibly as ever on the enthusiasm of 
peoples. Human nature is not depraved, and if you offer it un- 
faltering justice, you will have no need to intrigue for support. 
Then enemies are silenced or become friends; they are caught 
in the whirl of the moment. But if, on the contrary, existing 
interests here, and expectations there, have to be consulted, if 
not that which is just is proposed but that which can be carried 
with the least disturbance, how can you expect anything else bui 
argument, and dispute, and opposition, when the more or less of 
utility has been already introduced into the question? Justice is 
equality to all; but when unequal rights come to be adjusted, all 
conceivable variations are possible. Then arises partisanship on 
this side and on that; but justice, if the ultimate advantage of 
all, if immediately the loss of some, carries yet with it the good- 
will of the majority, and of those who suffer loss, none has 
the face to quarrel with a justice that is clear and understandable. 
By simple methods alone reform is possible. 
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Art. VIII.—Tue User or Looxine ar Pictures. 


‘ATTER-OF-FACT people sometimes ask what good is to 
be got by looking at pictures. The good is of different 
kinds, differing of course according to the nature of the picture. 
It isa good thing to look at the picture of a beautiful man, 
or woman, or child. It isa better thing, no doubt, to look at 
the realities themselves; but then a truly beautiful face is not 
to be seen every day, and when we do see it, it is often unequally 
yoked to an unshapely body, and when face and figure are alike 
beautiful, the effect of both is often half spoiled by a hideous 
dress, be it tall hat, tail-coat, crinoline, earring, or some such 
monstrosity. If once or twice in our lives we see a perfect com- 
bination of face, figure, and drapery, even then we cannot stop 
our prize and look at it for half-an-hour, as we can with a 
picture. And yet again, supposing we could do this, the majo- 
rity of us would be unable to appreciate what we saw, unless we 
had first been educated by pictures. Between a Madonna of 
Raphael’s and a pretty dairymaid, there is much the same diffe- 
rence as between asonata of Beethoven’s and “ Rule Britannia.” 
An uncultivated man can no more appreciate the Madonna 
than the sonata, and would probably regard the Madonna 
vivified as inferior to the heroine of a provincial ball-room. The 
first thing, then, that a picture does for us is that it makes us 
see a certain good thing, which without it we should see either 
not at all, or less wisely and less well. This good thing is beauty. 
So much for pictures which reproduce man’s face and form. An 
analogous good is to be got by looking at a landscape painting. A 
landscape does one of two things for us. It either reproduces the 
rarities, or interprets for us the commonplaces of nature. It either 
represents for us a singularly beautiful scene such as few of us 
ever see, and that seldom, a grand mountain-pass, a peculiar 
sunrise or sunset ; or else it paints for us “ things perhaps we have 
passed a hundred times nor cared to see,” the play of light and 
shadow on hill, and river, and tree. Here again the good thing 
which the picture makes us see is beauty, the beauty of things 
such as rocks, and clouds, or of half-things such as trees and 
flowers, while the other picture made us see the beauty of per- 
sons. Pictures of animals occupy the border line between these 
two classes of painting. Animals are both too near us, and not 
near enough. ‘They are so near that in judging them we cannot 
help applying to them a human standard. They are so far from 
[Vol. C, No. CXCVIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. XLIV. No. II. EE 
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us that their best beauty appears a mere caricature of human 
beauty. Thus it comes that pictures of animals commonly affect 
us less than pictures of men or landscapes. We stand awed 
before Titian’s “Christ” in the Dresden picture, overwhelmed 
before the glory of the setting sun in Turner's “ Ulysses 
and Polyphemus ;” but Landseer’s dogs and horses at most please 
and interest us. But, be this as it may, it is the beauty which 
a seeing eye can trace in beast, bird, flower, and thing, that a 
picture shows us, and shows us better than anything else can 
show us. To interpret therefore this beauty is the main end of 
the art of painting, and the right enjoyment of this beauty is the 
main end of the act of picture-seeing. Such enjoyment is not 
the main good of life, but it is the good which we go to a picture 
to get. We call it the wsthetic good as contrasted with the moral 
or scientific or utilitarian good to be got from it or other things. 

Now, what do we mean when we talk of beauty? The term 
stands for a highly composite quality, nor does it carry any one 
uniform meaning. It stands, first, for a visible quality, which the 
eyes can appreciate unaided—namely, brightness and harmony 
of colour. This quality may be seen alike in a landscape, in a 
bird’s plumage, or in flesh and drapery. It stands secondly for 
a quality of form—namely, gracefulness, by which we mean 
the attainment of a certain end with the greatest possible 
economy in the means used to produce it. Thus a high tree 
stably supported on a slender stem, a difficult movement per- 
formed with little exertion, are alike, and for the same reason, 
considered graceful. It stands next for symmetry of parts, a 
quality little found in trees and flowers, but eminently charac- 
teristic of a perfect animal. It stands last for a certain quality 
of feature, for marks of health, of goodness, and of high intellect, 
for the type of human countenance with which Greek statues 
have familiarized us.* It will be clear from this that the concep- 
tion of beauty is a conception of singular complexity, and that 
in the use of the term there is great danger of equivocation. 
The term, however, differs in complexity according to the things 
to which it is applied. When applied to a landscape or drapery, 
it signifies little more than brightness and harmony of colour, 
although here there is danger of confusion with the really distinct 
terms, grandeur and sublimity. When applied to the body of an 
animal it signifies also gracefulness and symmetry of parts. When 
applied to the human face, all the constituents of the conception 
are introduced. 





* Consult on this subject Mr. H. Spencer’s admirable essay on Personal 
Beauty. 
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The ideal human face, therefore, will be the face in which 
a certain brightness and harmony of colour, joined to a certain 
symmetry of parts, is found in combination with the marks of 
health, goodness, and intelligence. The first test will exclude 
the combination of red hair and blue eyes, the second test will 
exclude the crooked nose or the squint, the third test will 
exclude sallowness or a prominent jaw, or a retreating forehead. 
To be perfectly beautiful, a face must satisfy all the three tests ; 
to be beautiful, it must satisfy most of them. Deviations from 
the ideal cannot be tolerated by the impartial critic beyond a 
certain limit. Let us assume that there is such a limit—an 
ideal line marking off beautiful from not-beautiful faces ; and 
let us define beautiful faces as faces in which the beautiful 
elements so preponderate over the not-beautiful, that the per- 
fect critic can contemplate them with pleasure. Now, any face 
which is included within this line and the point of ideal beauty, 
will not only please this man or that man according to personal 
feeling or casual association, but will please every one. It follows 
that a picture which reproduces such a face will (if the skill in 
representing be as excellent as the thing represented) please not 
this man or that man, nor this age or that age, but all men and 
alltimes. It will satisfy the esthetic sense of mankind. On the 
other hand, a face which falls outside the mean line of beauty must 
derive its charm from some association interesting to this man or 
that man, but not interesting, or if interesting, interesting for 
other than esthetic reasons, to the world at large. It follows 
that a picture which reproduces such a face will fail to satisfy 
the esthetic sense of mankind. But a large number of modern 
painters, especially painters of the Dutch school, habitually re- 
produce faces and figures of this class. Either, therefore, such 
painters are deficient in the power of discriminating what is, 
from what is not, beautiful, or the public, to which they appeal, 
is deficient in this power, or they set before themselves in 
painting some other aim than that of gratifying and educating 
the instinct for beauty. 

But not only is there an ideal line and a mean line of beauty 
eonsidered absolutely, but also an ideal line and a mean line of 
picturesque beauty. Not beautiful faces and figures with any 
expression, or in any attitude, are fit subjects for painting or sculp- 
ture—z.¢., look beautiful on stone or canvas—but only such faces 
and figures in comparative repose. The reason for this is obvious. 
There is something unnatural in the prolongation of a peculiar 
expression or an extraordinary attitude. The artistic perpetua- 
tion of such an expression or attitude is therefore disagreeable. 
A beautiful face is not rendered less beautiful by a smile, a 
beautiful body is not less beautiful when preparing for a spring. 
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Nevertheless, the smiling face and the strained. body are 
unpleasing when represented in art. The immobilfty of the 
stone or canvas stands in too striking contrast with the mobility 
of the expression or attitude represented. This is the reason 
why the so-called “Venus” of Milo satisfies us more than the 
dying son of Niobe; why the struggling, desperate figures, in 
Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment” hit the mark less than the 
“Jeremiah and Ezekiel” of his earlier picture. This is the 
reason, again, why we find the répresentation of groups so seldom 
satisfactory. Between a number of men engaged in some com- 
mon act, there is a ceaseless action and reaction of thought and 
feeling, and consequently of expression. If the most important 
moment of the action be happily caught, yet the perpetuation of 
it, being in fact impossible, becomes in art disagreeable. Hence 
the groups which satisfy us most, are all characterized by a 
certain statue8yue immobility. They are groups indeed, but 
essentially undramatic groups. The pictures of “ Mary,” and 
“Mary Magdalene at the Foot of the Cross,” or of “ Mary with 
her Child ;” the figures of Demeter, Persephone, and Iris (?) in 
the pediment of the Parthenon, alike” partake of this character. 
It may be questioned whether an action as dramatic as that of 
the “Last Supper” has ever but once béen quite successfully 
treated in the history of art; and in that one instance it is the 
repose of the central figure which is treated with the most 
perfect success. There is, therefore, an ideal line marking off 
picturesque from unpicturesque actions and situations. But 
medieval and modern artists habitually represent figures and 
faces which transgress this ideal line. It follows either that 
they are unacquainted with the law of picturesque repose, or 
that the public for which they paint are unacquainted with it, or 
that the end aimed at is something different from beautiful 
artistic effect. 

We thus arrive at the large class of pictures which violate 
one or both of the esthetic canons proposed, and we ask what 
good can be got by looking at them? It is clear that they fail 
to attain the characteristic end of the art of painting ; they fail 
to do for us that which pictures can do better than anything 
else—gratify and educate our love of beauty. But they may 
appeal to us in other ways. They may be universally interest- 
ing, because the subjects, though not beautiful, have good or 
intelligent faces. Every one likes goodness and likes intelli- 
gence, and the marks of them, not only when they are stamped 
in feature through hereditary transmission, but when they occur 
in passing expression, are interesting. Thus the figures of 
Dutch boors and housewives, though they are mean in them- 
selves and the surroundings squalid and unlovely, often 
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interest us from the expression of good-humour and content 
borne on the faces. So again, pictures representing situa- 
tions which our esthetic sense condemns as unpicturesque, may 
interest us as illustrating a conflict of motives with which all 
men can sympathize. All such paintings, though they violate 
the esthetic canons, may be said to have a universal poetical 
value, inasmuch as they reveal to us the soul of beauty that 
may exist in things ugly, the element of human interest in 
actions unpicturesque. 

Next we come to pictures which possess poetical interest, not 
for every age and class, but only for a certain age or a certain 
class of men. We may take as examples the numberless pic- 
tures of monks, saints, and nuns in devotional attitudes, which 
medieval art delighted to multiply. These appealed to the 
religious emotions of those times, but awake little direct sym- 
pathy now. So again, actions not interesting to every one—such 
as battles and meetings of Parliament—may possess interest 
fora certain age or class from the influence of personal or 
national bias. But it would be untrue to say that such pictures 
have no value except to those whose emotions they directly 
stimulate. They may have no poetical value except to the few, 
but to all others they have a psychological value, and to after 
ages they have a historical value. They may help to show how 
people living in a different moral and intellectual sphere think 
and act, or thought and acted in past times. And thus to the 
man of large mind and deep sympathy they may come to have 
an indirect poetical value, for such a man is ready to sympathize 
with every human feeling that he understands. 

The poetical value of all works of art tends to become more 
and more indirect till at last it ceases to exist altogether. There 
are several reasons for this. First, the figures in a picture look, 
just as the characters in a poem speak and act, in a way wholly 
intelligible only to the age in which the picture or poem was 
composed. No doubt the greater the artist is, the less does he 
appeal to the mere prejudices and fashions of his own day and 
the more te the larger sympathies and wider intelligence of 
posterity. Still, except in very few instances, there is something 
in his work which only his own age can understand, and each 
succeeding age the gulf grows wider and wider which separates 
him from his admirers, till at last no one who is not an anti- 
quarian himself, or has received special help from an antiquarian, 
can place himself in the proper point of view for appreciating the 
artist's work. Three centuries have sufficed to make the intelli- 
gent appreciation of a play of Shakspeare impossible without 
special study. But that which fails to appeal to the poetical 
sense may yet appeal strongly to the historical sense. It is one 
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thing to have a critic’s eye for differences, another thing to have 
a poet’s eye for the sameness underlying differences. The one 
is the gift of the many, the other of the few. Secondly, the 
time may come when men who are able will no longer care to 
seek their amusement in the laborious study of ancient art. 
There are those who see in the idolatry professed by some 
persons for the works of past ages little more than a finely- 
disguised distaste for the present and distrust in the future. 
But what has ceased to amuse will not therefore cease to 
instruct. Artistic tastes come and go, but knowledge and the 
appetite for knowledge remain the same. All facts aud works 
which throw light on the process of human evolution will continue 
‘to be interesting. Hence the historical value of a work of art is 
in scme sort a value for all time and almost all minds, while its 
poetical value varies directly with its absolute or relative distance 
from the age which contemplates it.* 

That which pictures illustrating social life and manners are to 
the philosophical side of history, that portraits are to its biogra- 
phical or personal side. A string of words and actions is all that 
a book can reproduce for us of a man. A portrait gives a visible 
framework to which we can attach these words and actions, and 
thus brings the book nearer to us, helping us to talk with the 
characters as if they were present in the flesh. Of course a 
portrait may be more than this. The face or figure it represents 
may be beautiful or otherwise interesting in itself, and so the 
picture may have a direct esthetic or poetical interest apart from 
fidelity to its original. But qua portrait it is primarily imitative, 
only secondarily beautiful. 

Here we may remark, that wherever the primary object of a 
picture is faithfulness rather than beauty or poetry, the photo- 
praphic lens is probably destined to supersede the pencil. The 
intrusion of the imagination is an impertinence when it is made 
at the expense of truth. The advantage which the pencil once 
possessed of being able to catch momentary expression, has been 
neutralized by the invention of the heliotype; the advantage 
which it still possesses of being able to reproduce colour, is per- 
haps counterbalanced by its comparative unfaithfulness, It may 
be questioned, therefore, whether the art of painting any longer 
has a raison d’étre except when it is directed and ought to be 
directed by the imagination. 

On the border-line which marks the poetical from the un- 
poetical come comic pictures, pictures which appeal to almost 
all men, but only by a side-wind as it were, and for a certaiR 


* This branch of the subject has been admirably illustrated by M. Henri 
Taine, the first critic who brought the matter into due prominence. 
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season. Where such. pictures exhibit humour of a very high 
order, they are classed as works of genius and imagination, and 
may be said to have a quasi-poetical value. Where the humour is 
coarse or commonplace, or approximates to the coarse or com- 
monplace, this title is denied them. Between extremes such as 
M. Doré and an illustrator of Fwn, there is an ideal line some- 
where, but only the humourist can draw it. 

Lower down in the scale come pictures which neither move 
nor amuse, but teach. Not being beautiful or picturesque, they 
have no esthetic value ; not exciting any human sympathy, they 
have no poetical value ; not appealing to the anarchic love of 
incongruity common at times to most men, they have no comic 
value. But they may have a didactic and utilitarian value, and 
may range according to the admixture of secondary esthetic, 
or poetical, or comic elements, from the satire on canvas to the 
illustration of a scientific text-book. 

Next come pictures which do not even teach because they are 
not true, which illustrate emotions by unsuitable expressions.* 
The large class of so-called historical paintings often fall under 
this category ; that which is imperfectly understood being gene- 
rally incorrectly represented. , 

Next must be classed pictures which are not only not true, but 
not honest, pictures in which the painter not only misunderstands, 
but misunderstands iatentionally. It is almost impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that painters of the later Italian school where they 
attempted to represent miraculous events, were not honest. 
Between their pictures and those of the earlier Flemish and Italian 
schools there is much difference. In the latter the supernatural 
event is neither disguised nor explained. The figures stand or 
kneel on a rest of clouds with hands clasped and eyes uplifted. 
In the later pictures there is an attempt to get over the difficulty, 
and the figures are represented in the attitude of swimming or 
flying, attitudes which the absence of wings or water reduces to a 
transparent absurdity. Thus the genuine grotesque of the early 
painters is exchanged for the elaborate mendacity of the later. 
Such artistic, dishonesty carries its own nemesis with it, as the 
artist mostly fails to produce in others an illusion to which he is 
a stranger himself. 

Lastly come pictures which are purely purposeless—mere ex- 
bibitions of technical skill innocent of any further object or 
meaning. These may be called the “compositions,” the works 
which are in the history of painting what many poems of the 
eighteenth century, and almost all prize poems, are in the history 





* This arises from a defect on the part of the artist—carelessness in observing, 
want of technical skill, or lack of psychological insight. 
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of literature. In painting these compositions the artist is domi- 
nated by no desire to move or to instruct mankind, but simply 
groups together a number of striking or pleasing figures in 
striking or pleasing attitudes, and then cals his picture the 
“Triumph of Love,” or “ Hell,” or “ Heaven,” or anything else, 
so long as the title be striking or pleasing. The display of great 
technical skill makes such compositions to the eye of the true 
artist or poet only more offensive. The meanness of a really 
mean thing is only heightened by elaboration. ‘Perhaps it may 
here be objected that no human action is really purposeless, and 
that the artist must have some object in painting as the scribbler 
in scribbling or the bad nfusicign in playing. This is in a sense 
‘true, and it would be more correct to «defme “compositions” as 
works in which it is the object of the artist to show off his skill, 
as it is the apparent object of the figures in his pictures to show 
off their round limbs and graceful attitudes, and as it is the 
object of the amateur public to which he appeals to show off 
their power of discriminating his skill and his figures’ grace. 
The futility of these objects is obvious. An attitude is not 
graceful which is purposeless. An attitude is an arrangement 
of limbs giving expression tg a particular feeling—e.g., the desire 
of movement or the desire of rest. An attitude of rest assumed 
by a person who does not desire rest is the reverse of graceful. 
Hence the artist who represents an affected attitude or expres- 
sion, violates not only the laws of good sense but the law of 
beauty as properly understood. His work is, therefore, zestheti- 
ally valueless. Still more valueless is it from a psychological 
or historical point of view, except in so far as it illustrates the 
love of affectation peculiar at certain times to certain strata of 
» society. 

A few words may be said to show the bearing of the aforesaid 
remarks upon landscape painting. First, a tract of country may 
be so dull, as a man may be so ugly, as to defy successful repro- 
duction in serious art. Again, there are phenomena in nature 
so sudden and momentary that they look absurd when trans- 
ferred to canvas. The propriety of introducing a flash of light- 
ning into a picture may be questioned. Again, a landscape, 
though it be not strictly beautiful, may appeal to our feelings of 
wonder and awe, and so have a poetical as distinguished from a 
purely zsthetic interest. The picture of a storm-beaten cliff 
may move us fully as much as that of a sunny Italian bay. 
Of course no psychological or historical interest can attach to a 
landscape as such. Where an attempt is made to excite in- 
terest of this sort, we resent it as an impertinence, or condone it 
as a venial affectation, according as the picture is in other respects 
worthy or unworthy of praise. We resent the continual intro- 
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duction of nymphs and Greek temples in the pictures of Poussin 
and Claude, we condone the unmeaning figures and fanciful 
titles attached to. some of Turner’s landscapes. The “pathetic 
fallacy” suggested in the famous picture of the “Téméraire ” 
trembles on the line which divides the poetical from the senti- 
mental. 

The sum of this essay may be expressed in a few words. 
When we'see a picture we may ask ourselves questions such as 
these: Is it beautiful? then let us sit down and enjoy its 
beauty. Is it interesting as revealing eleménts of beauty, such 
as good or intelligent expressions, in faces not beautiful? then 
let us sit down and learn tossympathize with that which | 
at first sight does not please. ,Is it instructive, as illus- 
trating one of the stages of man’s development? Then let us 
contrast it with analogous scenes in our own everyday life, and 
note the progress which has taken place between the two 
periods. Is it comit or satiric? Then let us enjoy the joke 
or take to heart the lesson that the artist meant to convey. 
Every picture ought to offer us one of these things, and every 
man with a clear eye and a mind untrammelled by pedantry 
can see whether it has one of them to offer. But to be any 
one of these things the picture must first of all be truthful in 
fact and intention. Let us first ask, then, whether it be free 
of lies and affectation, and for the rest judge no work of art, so 
_ not marked by these plague-spots, to be common or un- 
clean. 





[Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is 
occasionally set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though har- 
monizing with the general spirit and aims of the work, contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or measures it may advocate. The object 
of the Editor, in introducing this depar tment, is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, while they 
are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special 
points of great practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other.) 





Art. IX.—Ernics, Reticion, AND THE CHURCH. 


1. The Problem of the World and the Church, reconsidered in 
Three Letters to a Friend. By A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 
Revised and Edited by JAMes Booru, C.B. 2nd Edition. 
Longman & Co. ' 


2. Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Gree. Triibner and Co. 


pens the example of the most intellectual of the 
fallen spirits, who, as pictured by Milton— 


“apart sat on a hill retired,” 


and there, midst the troubles of a painful present, and the un- 
certainties of a vague future— 
“reasoned high, 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate,” 


the élite of our so-called “fallen” humanity has, from time to 
time, and through all time, discoursed on these and analogous 
topics with varying powers and doubtful advantage. The ques- 
tions of “good and evil,” of “ happiness and final misery,” have a 
natural and strong fascination for minds gifted with sufficient 
verve to break away from prejudice and conventionality, into 
untrammelled speculation. ‘The “reasoning,” however, on such 
topics, seems like the beating of a confined intelligence against 
the prison bars, or, at best, an unsteady flight with clipt 
wings. How can it be otherwise, when thought, which to be 
worth anything, must be sharply and hardly defined, using an 
instrument of precision, with no power of chromatic expression, 
like language, seeks to indicate man’s subtlest intuitions and 
loftiest aspirations? Can shape and measure be fairly assigned 
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to those high attributes, the possession of which makes man, if 
not “likest God,” yet lifted farthest from earth? And if im- 
pelled to the fruitless task, how otherwise can it be that “lawless 
and uncertain thought,” breaking away into “vain imaginings’ 
should lose aim and coherence, and end— 


“in wandering mazes lost ?” 


The remarkable works before us are two of the latest examples 
of the insatiable craving to “condition ” “the unconditionable.” 
Their merits are their own; their shortcomings are mainly 
inherent in the subjects they discuss. They grapple earnestly 
and eloquently with some of the most abstruse topics of 
which thought can take cognizance, or intuition bring within 
the scope of consciousness, and if we cannot altogether coin- 
cide with the aims, or admit the conclusions of either, we 
can testify to the consummate ability with which both are 
written. ‘The “Problem” (which as its name denotes is the 
more practical of the two) is worked out with an admirable 
blending of thought, logical to hardness, with feeling tender and 
refined, conveyed in language which fascinates from its simplicity 
and entire absence of effort. The statements and reasoning are 
so candid and judicial, that our frequent hesitation as to the 
author’s own opinions, has to be resolved rather by general 
inferences drawn from the entire scope of the work than from 
any special argument. By cautious limitations and frank admis- 
sions, the main arguments are so carefully guarded from objection, 
that dissentients might often state their case in the very words 
of the author’s own qualified acquiescence. It is, for example, 
in this undogmatic spirit that the influence of a future state of 
existence upon moral conduct is discussed. ‘We are,” it is 
stated, “in fact mainly influenced by present and immediate 
considerations. The reward that is future, and the punishment 
that is distant, have little effect on our conduct.” (P. 122.) 
This is clear, and contains the gist of the argument. 


“But,” the author remarks, “although it is impossible to accept 
the orthodox doctrine respecting future retribution, which must 
shock the sense of justice in all intelligent and good men, we must 
admit that the feeling that our condition hereafter must in some way 
be dependent on what shall have been our conduct in this life, is very 
general among men, and it is one over which, as over the rest of our 
religious feelings, a useful influence may be exercised by education. It 
may be that we cannot altogether justify it to our reason, but there 
are many things in this life which we cannot explain, and which we 
must be content to accept as mysteries; and as we find the feeling 
implanted within us, however it may have been acquired, and however 
involved in darkness the way in which it is to receive its fulfilment, I 
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am not disposed to quarrel with those who think it wise to cherish 
and cultivate it in the service of morality.and virtue.”—p. 123. 


Then comes the statement: “Though, in the view taken in 
these letters, a future life is not required to supplement the 
present one, there are many and strong grounds for entertaining 
the hope that such a future state is in store for us.” And this 
is succeeded by the lavish outpouring of the results of extensive 
reading, carefully culled from the works of poets and philo- 
sophers, expressing in varied form, and from every point of view, 
the prevailing belief in a future life. But in the face of much 
concuyrent testimony and of his own partial acquiescence, the 
author ignores the practical influence of such belief, and seems 
to say with Antonio—, 

*T use the world, but as the world,” 


as a condition rounded off and complete within its own limits, 
to be used for its own results and to be judged solely in respect 
of its own merits. 

“Evil” is virtually regarded as the result of “ignorance or 
néglect of the laws which God has ordained for the government 
of the world,” and within this narrow circle, it is argued with an 
incisive logic, that with the elimination of that ignorance and 
neglect by “an education founded on an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of man’s nature and of the system of the world” (such 
education not to exclude moral and religious training), much, 
if not all, of the evil the world exhibits will be removed. But 
this question seems to remain. If man’s consciousness of a 
future state of existence be inuate—part, in fact, of his nature— 
and the comprehension of that nature, along with “religious 
training,” be the legitimate aim and comes within the scope of 
the specific cure, how is it possible to ignore the influence of 
that consciousness upon his moral status in this world? We 
. could understand the bold questioning of all “belief” which is 
based upon supersensuous intuition; or we could understand 
that the rewards and punishments of a future state formed the 
mainspring of human action; but we cannot comprehend an 
assent to the universality of such a belief, coincident with the 
disregard, which amounts to a denial, of its influence in the 
moral economy of the world. 

The doctyine that evil, so far as it springs from ignorance 
or neglect, is not a necessary element in the moral economy 
of the world, is theoretically incontrovertible. To this extent 
the argument drops into the triteness of a syllogism. There 
isno disease ivremovable from the individual which may not be 
traced to ignorance in the race. There is no sort of accident 
which human forethought and care and self-control might not have 
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prevented. The epidemic which appears to be guided by Fate 
from the farther corners of the earth, was generated there by 
blindness and impulse, and travels onwards by the aid of neglect 
and miscalculation to batten here, on soil prepared by ignbdrance 
and recklessness. The perils of the sea, if unpreventible, at 
least need not be encountered; and perhaps there is nothing 
“evil” short of the suffering which may arise from an earth- 
quake, which cannot be avoided ! 

But still the question arises, whether in dealing with human 
nature, the ideal “perfection” is not as apocryphal and un- 
realizable as the fulcrum bespoken by Archimedes, or the 
machine by which Babbage was to prove the co-existeyce of 
miracles with fixed laws. As the individual perfection can 
only be attained at maturity, the highest possible average of the 
race must necessarily fall far short. The chrysalis states of 
infancy, of youth, and even of manhdod, with their inherent 
weakness, ignorance, and impetuosity, are each and all only 
phases of progress through, and from, characteristic “evil,” 
towards perfection ; again to wane into the physical listlessness 
and impaired mental capacity of extreme age. The average 
development, therefore, of. the individual moral life; and, as 
regards sdciety, the balance of individual averages, must be that of 
a chronic imperfection. Out of this staté proceeds much of the 
“evil” decried in “The Problem” as the result of ignorance and 
weakness, and for which the remedy prescribed is Education, 
or, in other words, an intellectual development, which itself can 
only advance, pari passu, with advancing age. No training 
can make the child into an athlete ora philosopher ; and either 
Hercules nor Plato could make any bequest of their respective 
powers to any successor. Homer's capacity died with Homer. His 
works are a standard whereby succeeding ages may measure their 
relative incapacity, but beyond the power to soothe and charm, 
and to stimulate in the process of development, they add nothing 
to any one’s intellectual capacity. The man of science may ~* 
bequeath the facts which it has been his life’s work to discover ; 
and his successors, with less capacity, starting where he left off, 
may carry further and further the great work of scientific re- 
search until every commonplace unit of humanity may, by 
inheritance, know more than a Newton, a Watt, or a Faraday ; 
but there is no transmission of the power itself to unravel the 
secrets of nature. Mr. Greg treats this subject witl a rare elo- 
quence, and asks— 

“What sculptor has surpassed Phidias? .What poet has trans- 
cended Adschylus, Homer, or the author of the book of Job? What 
devout aspirant has soared higher than David or Isaiah? What 
statesmen have modern times produced mightier or grander than 
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Pericles? What patriot martyr truer or nobler than Socrates? 
Wherein, save in mere acquirement, was Bacon superior to Plato, or 
Newton to Thales or Pythagoras? Very early in our history indi- 
vidual men beat their wings against the allotted boundaries of their 
earthly dominions ; early in history God gave to the human race types 
and patterns to imitate and approach, but never to transcend.” 


In like manner the impossibility to transmit personal qualities 
limits the absolute intensity of physical suffering to that of the 
individual. The contemporaneous suffering of two, or two hundred 
persons adds nothing to the agony of any one. The condition of 
accretion is thatof lateral equality, and in no case can the level be 
altered. It spreads, and in so doing, carries with it a correlative 
power of endurance. In all cases, therefore, of general distress, 
we may isolate the worst case, and narrow our sympathy to the 
single home. The thrill of horror which ran through the length 
and breadth of the land when the Captain upset was natural 
and creditable. The national misfortune arising from the loss of 
five hundred valuable lives, was merged in heartfelt sympathy 
for the bereavement of the survivors ; but to this extent, it would 
have been more creditable, although less usual, if a similar sym- 
pathy had been excited by the washing overboard of a single 
sailor. Sensational excess of feeling, arising from simultaneous 
misfortunes, is simply adventitious and sentimental. 

When Mr. Greg says that “the design of the Creator, and 
therefore the duty of man upon earth, is not the highest develop- 
ment of the individual,” he means (from the context) that no 
one gift shall be exalted at the expense of the rest. When 
he adds that “the perfection of the race” is the design of God 
and the duty of man, and that to attain to it each specimen of 
humanity must be “thoroughly but harmoniously developed,” 
he means not the progress of the race, as possessing any collec- 
tive attributes, but the general realization of the best individual 
standard. 

In one sense, therefore, we entirely agree with him ; but, on 
the other hand, we are disposed to maintain that “the Race” 
will gain more, and so progress further in a collective capacity, 
if men devote themselves by a species of ethical division of labour, 
to particular pursuits, and partial perfection, rather than to 
general “ harmonious development.”. 

We believe Mr. Greg’s “ thoroughly but harmoniously developed 
specimens of humanity” to be as practically impossible in this 
world as Mr. Booth’s elimination of “evil ;’ and we hold that 
the duty of any man directly to attempt the “ perfection of the 
Race,” except by prosecuting the task of developing himseif, 
which must go on until arrested by death, to be Utopian. Very 
possibly Mr. Greg may intend by the use of vague terms, to 
include all practical means for effecting this object, and that of 
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example among the rest; but we think he would have added 
weight to his argument had he specified example, as shown in 
self-development, to be the most practical, although indeter- 
minate; and because the most practical, the least selfish means, 
to carry out the great work of life. But where or in whom have 
we warrant for supposing that humanity has been, or can be 
thoroughly and harmoniously developed? Even as regards 
Christ himself, although we do not deny “human perfection” 
in him, we hold with Mr Greg that we know very little of his 
life. From the little we do know, however, we may infer that 
as he was never-married, he could not have experienced all the 
mingled sweet and bitter of domestic life; the gentleness of 
‘the ten years’ wife,” 


“Whose customary love is not 
Her passion or her play, but Life ;” 


the superlative blessing of filial devotedness, the pain that is 
“sharper than a serpent’s tooth,” and all the varied anxieties 
and happiness that cluster around home and its duties. In the 
presumed absence of all these common emotions, the strongest and 
best of which humanity is capable, we cannot realize “the highest 
development of the individual ;” and when Mr. Greg speaks of 
“the welcome and feasible task of bringing up the whole human 
race to those limits,” we are forced to question the wisdom of 
this species of Socialism, in lieu of the more practical, because 
more philosophical doctrine of Individualism. 

But having argued that “evil,” as described and discussed in 
the “ Problem,” and in the “ Enigmas,” must always exist in this 
life, there still remains the question, Will such so-called “ evil” 
turn ultimately, if rightly used, into a blessing ? 

The consequences of ignorance and weakness, if they be pain- 
ful and to be shunned, must always act as a spur to progress. 
If the ills are such as “flesh is heir to,” and if the sins of the 
fathers be visited on the children ; still, we well know, that what 
is privation and suffering to one man is not necessarily so to 
another man. Why, therefore, if certain ills are convertible by 
a species of transcendentalism into nullities or even blessings, 
should we term the causes of variable results bad, in the sense 
that they are intrinsically antagonistic to God’s governance of 
the world ? 

We maintain, therefore, that all such “evil” is relative only. 
The “ sharp malady of life,’ and the often and ably discussed 
question of the struggle for existence in the “Enigmas of Life,” 
should be stripped of all adventitious accessories. The “age, 
ache, penury, and imprisonment” that make up the sum of 
“the weariest and most loathed worldly life” is “ Paradise” when 
under the shadow of greater calamity. All outward circum- 
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stances must be estimated from the standpoint of sufferance— 
not of ease. One man may be not only contented, but happy, 
with “a dinner of herbs,” while another frets over some fancied 
deficiency in an epicurean feast ; and a street Arab would refuse 
to change places with a pampered child, when swallowing what 
the other has turned from with disgust. The secret of the counter. 
feeling springing from the same cause, is to be unravelled by 
the fact that “habit is second nature.” Any one born to the ex- 
penditure of 500/. per annum regards all that it commands as 
necessaries. Less would be privation ; more would be luxury. 
The man accustomed to the expenditure of 300. per annum 
would be acted upon by precisely the same considerations ; and 
in like manner the man would feel who had become habituated 
to the range of comforts brought within his reach by much 
larger incomes. 

Again: every one has felt more or less the truth of Paley’s 
saying, that the most perfect happiness arises from the cessation 
of intense pain. The nerves are like the overtasked spring—the 
recoil marks the strain; and for continuous pain Nature pro- 
vides an anodyne in deadened susceptibility. The law of com- 
pensation for localized pain acts throughout the ebb and flow 
of circumstance in life. Hunger chases -satiety from the feast, 
and makes a feast of the peasant’s crust; and when physical 
suffering becomes the rule, and Nature’s aptitude for adaptation 
flags, sickness may find consolatory refuge in the mind’s king- 
dom,* or love will shed an anesthetic over all, and hope smooth 
the wrinkles of pain into a smile of unearthly happiness. 

Sooner or later, therefore, every variety of oscillation becomes 
compensated, and through the life of every one there runs an 
average line of contentment, like the “plane of planetary stability.’+ 
The level may vary as an income may vary; but it is true to 
human nature, that from prince to peasant all have their joys and 
sorrows, their pains and pleasures ; and that, in the little cosmos 
of each—if life be of average duration—the balance is fairly 
struck by a beneficent law of compensation. 





* My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find.—O/d Sonnet. 

+ “It has been generally demonstrated that all the changes which the mutual 
actions of the planets on each other can produce in the course of indefinite 
ages, are periodical—that is to say, increasing to a certain extent (and that 
never a very great one), and then again decreasing; so that the system can 
never be destroyed or subverted by the mutual action of its parts, but keeps 
oscillating constantly, as it were, round a mean state, from which it can never 
deviate to any ruinous extent. In particular, the researches of Laplace and 
Lagrange have demonstrated the absolute invariability of the mean distance 
A ~— ‘oe Srom the sun, and consequently of its periodic time.”—Sir J. 
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We do not venture to affirm that the average human lot is one 
of happiness or otherwise. From the point of view we take, no 
one can pronounce even for himself with any approach to cer- 
tainty until the final settlement is at hand. Bunt we think there 
are few who at any period of their existence would exchange the 
hopes of the future for a repetition of the past. It need not be 
that the balance, so far, has been against happiness, but that “ we 
spend our days like a tale that is told,” and the interest lives in 
what the future may reveal. Were the past .unhappy, experi- 
ence would make us dread what is coming; but youth from 
hope, and age for rest, move onwards, and look upwards, ever. 

A more hopeful solution, therefore, may be found to the enigmas 
“That the good are often wretched, and the worthless prosperous 
and happy ; that sunshine and sorrow follow no rate of effort or 
desert,” not in denying the supposition that these anomalies 
“may be rectified hereafter and elsewhere,” but in arguing as a 
fundamental condition of our humanity that such things are 
self-compensating here; and further, that they may be to us 
very much what we ourselves choose to make of them: and 
hence we concur with the statement in the “Problem” 
that it is not well for us to sacrifice this life, with its positive 
fruition and ample capabilities, to the vague expectations of the 
next. If the exchange were not unwise from a worldly point of 
view, the motive of greater gain hereafter would be only less low 
than the old doctrine that “ virtue is its own reward” in its im- 
mediate consequences. But there is a sense in which virtue may 
be all in all when practised from the pure aspiration after “ good- 
ness.” Christ taught nothing new in morals, but he supplied a 
new influence and the only worthy incentive to holy living—one 
purged from all spirit of bargaining, and from the dross of gainful 
hope—the love of God”*—the desire to please Him. It is the 
want of this link of influence between the known and the un- 
known that makes us question the doctrine that this world may 

* The difficulty in forming some adequate idea of God to lay hold of in 
thought, and for use in ordinary communication (particularly with children), 
without at the same time adopting a species of Fetishism, might probabiy be 
minimized by employing more exclusively the term ‘Supreme Goodness.” 
God in Anglo-Saxon means good, but the noun is used almost entirely in a 
personal sense. We know of God, in nature only, as inexorable law; our 
spiritual consciousness of Him can only be wrought into communicable 
meaning by realizing the attribute which brings Him more closely into com- 
munion with His children, and that which imeludes all other attributes— 
apa “ Supreme Goodness” embraces both the realization of immutable 
aw and of His spiritual relationship with each individual soul of man. The 
love of goodness is a worthy motive fere, and the love of Supreme Goodness 
isa worthy incentive when aspiration connects this life with the hereafter. 
Can God be more to us than Supremely Good; and can we imagine Him as 
being less ? 

[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.]—New Sentes, Vol. XLIV. No. II. FF 
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be rounded off and completed within itself (intellectually) by the 
elimination of ignorance, and neglect of the laws which God has 
ordained for the government of the world. Still less can we 
concur with the depressing wail that pervades the “ Enigmas” 
“that life is full of riddles, and incomprehensible anomalies, and 
strange perplexities,” of which only “some very few we can un- 
ravel,” leaving the average existence apparently without plan, 
with no beneficial compensation, and bereft of all but the 
shadowy lifeless hope— 
“that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 


We believe and rejoice in the thought that “come what come 
may,” there is a turning-point in the darkest fate which will 
leave us gainers in the end. That, amidst every variety of mis- 
calculation, and constant anxiety, and varied suffering, the 
scheme of life carries with it a healthy, self-adjusting energy, 
which, suited to each range of appreciation, yields to all a fairly 
apportioned result at last ; and, more than all, that there lies 
within the reach of every one the realization of an absolute 
amount of happiness arising from progress. 

Madame de Staél has well defined happiness to consist in 
a sense of continual progress. One of our noblest aims is truth, 
and it has aptly been characterized as “a pursuit, not a posses- 
sion ;’* and the aphorism has a universal application. The chief 
object of man’s existence, as it appears to us, is not extraneous 
“ enjoyment and toil,” as stated in the “ Enigmas,” but consists in 
each one developing himself from a sense of duty into the “ fulness 
of the stature of a perfect man.” The aim is a worthy one, and 
consistent, by analogy, with the general working of God's provi- 
dence in the world. And the reward is commensurate and 
certain, both in quality and measure—namely, the happiness 
“which springs from a sense of progress” under the influence of 
motive lifted out of and above all selfishness. Mr. Greg, in 
the opening of the essay, “most musical, most melancholy,” 
on the “Significance of Life,’ has happily described the man 
of action, the object of whose existence is work ; approving 
doubtfully the effect of his limitation of aim, but by inference 
condemning the limitation itself. He pictures also the smooth, 
shallow natures which refract bright hues, as light is refracted 





* Lessing, repeating to emphasize this Socratic maxim, says :—" Not the 
possession but the continual and upright pursuit of truth tends to the per- 
fection of human nature. Were God to offer me the alternative of all Truth 
on the one hand, and the incessant desire for it, with liability to perpetual error 
on the other, I would take the last and say, ‘Father, my choice is here; pure 
Truth is for Thee alone!” 
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multicoloured from the faint indented lines of mother of 
pearl. “They, too,” he says, “are to be envied.” The one is 
happy, because of toil, healthy, but laborious; the other is 
eontented with an idle action, which, like the river, is “ diapha- 
nous, because it travels slowly.” And then follows the contrast 
of — 

“Other spirits whom God has cast in different mould, or framed of 
less harmonious substance ; men gifted with that contemplative faculty, 
which is a blessing or a curse according as it is linked with a cheerful 
or a melancholy temperament, according as it is content to busy itself 
only with derivative and secondary matters, or dives down to the 
hidden foundation of things; according as it assumes and accepts much, 
or is driven by its own necessity to question everything; according as 
it can wander happily and curiously among the flowers and fruit of the 
Tree of Life, or as it is dangerously impelled to dig about its roots and 
analyse the soil in which it grows. To such men existence is one long 
note of interrogation, and the universe a storehouse of problems all 
elamorous for solution. The old fable of the Sphinx is true for them ; 
Life is the riddle they have to read, and death, sadness, or the waste 
of years is the penalty if they fail to read it aright. A few, perhaps, 
may find the key, and reach ‘the peace that passeth under- 
standing.’ A large number fancy they have found it, and are serene 
in their fortunate delusion. Others retire from the effort, conscious 
that they have been baffled in the search, but, partly in trust, partly 
in content, acquiescing in their failure. Others, again, and these too 
often the nobler and the grander souls, reach the verge of their pil- 
grimage still battling with the dark enigma, and dying less of age or 
malady than of the profound depression that must be the lot of all 
who have wasted life in fruitless efforts to discover how it should be 
spent and how regarded; and which even a sincere belief in the 
flood of life which lies behind the black curtain of death cannot quite 
avail to dissipate.” 

This is beautifully said, but it is morbid and sad; and the 
whole spirit is in marked contrast to the healthier, but harder 
tone of the “ Problem.” The deep nature, thoughtful and ambi- 
tious, whose chief aim is to solve the “riddle of life,” not in the 
spirit of the old aphorism, “ Laborare est orare,” but by brooding 
helplessly over difficulties, in the face of confessed ignorance, 
recalls the picture of the misdirected intelligences, who “ reasoned 
high,” only to end— 

“in wandering mazes lost.” 
It is the absence of a spirit of active faith and hope that throws 
a shadow over a work so able, and otherwise so true and good as 
the “Enigmas of Life.” There is something depressing in the 
whole tone of the work, little redeemed by the eloquent specula- 
tions on the intuitive consciousness of a higher existence. It is 
a beautiful monody, iterating with every varied charm o¢ 
FF2 
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language and of illustration the old wail of baffled search and 
fruitless inquiry, that “all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” In 
a devouter spirit, but with no less melancholy, it repeats the 
doubting suggestion “if” there be— 


“ A land of souls beyond that sable shore,” 


only to leave us as it found us, no wiser, no stronger; but while 
still under the spell of the author's influence, less trusting than 
we were before. 

We have no maudlin dread of free thought. Where truth 
would seem to lead, we would unflinchingly follow. We look 
upon the often-quoted injunction to leave our— 


“sister while she prays 
Her early Heaven and cheerful views,” 


as only another rendering of the axiom that— 


“ where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise ;” 


and feel that to rest satisfied with anything short of continual 
progress in knowledge and self-development, and to act to one’s 
neighbour as oneself, and all from the highest motive—love for 
God—is to thwart the chief purposes of man’s existence here. 
But we seriously question the wisdom of raising doubtful ques- 
tions in a spirit of doubt, to leave them without controversion or 
correction, uncertain still. A master mind like Mr. Greg's has 
earned the right to speak, and claims perforce the hearing due 
to the position he has secured for himself as a writer and thinker. 
But the trumpet note from such a source should be sounded in 
no uncertain tone. To expose error and to confirm truth are 
noble offices. To alarm and unsettle weak minds, to see them 
break away from old convictions, and watch them wending their 
flight in vague terror for new resting-places in a sea of doubt, is 
a poor triumph for genius to achieve. Such “ thinking aloud ” as 
is exhibited in the “ Enigmas of Life,” should have been confined 
to the study until the vision should have been cleared and the 
mind assured. . Mr. Greg tells us that “at sixty” he “must be 
satisfied simply to propound problems and enigmas which at 
thirty” he fancied he might be able to solve. What an admission 
is this of the value of patience. Why “ propound” at sixty doubts 
and mysteries in view of which Longfellow might have written 
his “Psalm of Life,’ and Wordsworth his noble canto on 
“Despondency corrected ;’ when in a few years more al 
intelligence so acute and judicial, and a candour so sensitive, 
might have been enabled to strengthen and rouse, if not abso- 
lutely to build up, the Faith and Hope his work now tends to 
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undermine? Like that (possibly) of another superior and rest- 
less intelligence, this “ Apologia” has been indited too soon ! 
“What then is Human Life, its significance, its aim, its mission, 
its goal?” is the pertinent question asked by Mr. Greg; and he 
draws a picture of the ingredients of enjoyment lavished by 
Nature, as the provision made for the happiness of man on earth, 
which might serve as an improved description of “the Happy 
Valley” of Rasselas, with a somewhat similar moral. “ But,” it 
is added— 
“as at the Egyptian festivals, so at the great festival of existence, 
a veiled spectre ever sits to remind us that a/J is not said—that the 
word of the enigma is not yet deciphered. Even when centuries of 
progress shall have realized the earth’s ideal, Life can never be solely 
or completely a drama of holy and serene delights, so long as Death 
stands for ever by to close it with a tragedy.” 


In this melancholy peroration to an epicurean argument, we 
have presented to us one side only of the shield in the story. 
There is another, however, and the moral should be drawn from 
both. 

Is Death really the tragical ending to what otherwise might 
have been “a drama of hope and serene delights?” Is there 
no satiety, no longing for quiet—no wish that, as the play in 
spirit has been played out, the lights should be extinguished 
and the doors made to? Surely Death to a “thoroughly but 
harmoniously perfected humanity” would be the gentle closing 
of the eyes in coveted sleep, after the limbs have grown insen- 
sibly weary, and the spirit feels gradually faint. When age 
has touched the eyeballs, and light grows garish ; when 


“ sensations sweet 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart,” 


no longer gush with each pulsation; when thought ceases to 
flash, and can only listlessly float, and worldly ambition fades 
in the light of a spiritual longing ; Death is then no “spectre,” 
but the usher appointed by Love to lead us to assured repose. 
This is the Bolden side of the shield ; and to point the moral 
we would ask, by whom, or in what sense, can the right to any 
earthly blessing be asserted or maintained? If blessings are 
lent to us, we do not usually repine at the prospect of having 
to return what we never could claim as our own. If we had 
any indefeasible title, either to existence or to the blessings 
which drop to some, or by others are attained by toil, Death 
might then be a thief to steal, instead of being, as it is, simply 
the message to restore. And by the natural death of threescore 
years and ten, how gently are the blessings reclaimed, when we 
no longer can use or wish to retain them! Life indeed is no 
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epicurean feast, and so Mr. Greg himself tells us. Say rather 
that it may be likened to a concert of musical sounds, each 
imperfect alone, but blending harmoniously into a closing hynn— 


“So sweet, we know not we are listening to it!” 


It is thus that the. circle of life may be completed here, or thus 
again it may break into fresh vibrations “elsewhere.” But then 
the “elsewhere !”—that which Mr. Greg has elaborately shadowed 
forth, contrary to the spirit of his own wise advice “ to guard against 
every temptation to define or particularize its nature, mode or 
conditions, to realize, its details or processes, to form a distinct 
or plausible theory regarding it !” 

By what diploma, human or divine, have we the right to 
claim a renewal of existence “elsewhere,” or a new birth in a 
higher state? The very consciousness which makes it to us “a 
solemn hope”—to most indeed an “absolute conviction ”— 
when suffused by the soft colouring of Love, would realize the 
translation as one not of loss but of gain; and it is by Trust 
brightened by the light of this love, and not with the involutions 
of a subtle intellect, that it will be wise for us to solve the 
“Enigmas of Life.” And life, we hold, will not have been 
rightly spent which has not, by knowledge and “climbing in- 
tellect,” and supersensuous intuition, and from so-called “evil” 
itself, so transmuted all into that love which— 

“rejoicing secretly 
In the sublime attractions of the grave,” 
trusts the future implicitly to the Giver of all good. 

Both the authors of the works before us take up the idea 
that the Church, or churches, are more or less responsible in 
this country for the social condition they deplore; and both 
accuse the orthodox—the one by direct accusation, the other 
by the adoption of that accusation—of complicating and per- 
verting the simplicity of Christ’s teaching. 

“In our perplexity,” says Mr. Booth (and this extract is quoted 
by Mr. Greg)— 

“we naturally direct our attention first to the Church, which we 
have been taught to look up to as our guide and instructor in all our 
most important concerns, What has been its action on the progress 
of the world and the happiness of mankind? Startling as the avowal 
must appear, we can hardly help arriving at the conclusion that the 
Church has been rather a hindrance than a helper in the great busi- 
ness of humanity, and that it is in a great degree responsible for the 
fact that so small progress has been made. 

* * * * * 

“ Unhappily, the theory on which the Church proceeds is calculated 

rather to impede than to promote man’s happiness and well-being 
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this world. It assumes that this world is a fallen world, and man’s 
position in if merely a state of preparation for another and better 
state of existence ; that man’s happiness here is a matter compara- 
tively of little moment, and that his main business on earth is to 
qualify himself for happiness in that future state. It further assumes 
that there is some incompatibility between the pursuit of happiness 
and well-being in this world and the condition of attaining to happi- 
ness in the next. The question is not whether there is a future life 
or not, which is assumed in nearly all views of religion, but whether, 
in order to gain that future life, we are to sacrifice all that to an 
intelligent, high-minded and reasonable man makes this life of any 
value. ‘ 

“To employ the faculties which God has given us in endeavouring 
to discover His laws as displayed in His works, and to do His will by 
devoting all our energies to improve the condition of mankind and to 
alleviate the misery so prevalent in the world, and which mainly 
arises from ignorance or neglect of those laws; to endeavour by 
honest labour to raise ourselves in the scale of society—this, it is 
said, although it may be conducive to man’s happiness and well-being 
here, is not the way to prepare for a future life. We are to renounce 
this world—to lay up no treasures here. Riches are the root of 
evil; the elements of progress and civilization are matters of secondary 
moment. Our task here is to endeavour by patience, humility, repen- 
tance, faith in the Redeemer, and through the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments administered by the Church, to secure eternal happiness in 
Heaven. ‘That is the assumption of the Church. If it be correct, 
the more zealous the clergy are, and the more faithful in the dis- 
charge of their duties, the more will they endeavour tu withdraw 
attention from what coneerns the temporal interests of those com- 
mitted to their charge, in order to fix it steadily on that which alone, 
if the Church’s theory be true, is of real worth—the securing of their 
happiness in a future life” 


The bill of indictment against the Church, of which this extract 
indicates the scope, is a severe one. Her sins of malfeasance and 
omission are brought home to her with a persistent force which 
makes clear the gap between profession and performance. 
Nor can much, beyond good intentions, be urged in her defence. 
Her history has been one of tardy concession. She has only 
manifested a willingness to yield a little when, in reality, she has 
been bereft of all. She has ever been behindhand in everything 
that could help to assimilate an arrogant dogmatism with the 
enlarged faculty of an inquiring age. When hardly pushed, she 
has tried by a new gloss put upon error, to stop investigation 
and to oppose truth ; and by her combined obstinacy and shifti- 
ness, has disheartened her friends, without conciliating her 
enemies ; and has ended in setting revelation in direct antago- 
hism to science. 

We entirely concur, therefore, with Mr. Booth’s estimate of 
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the Church’s shortcomings, when limited to the point of view of 
her own “realizable ideal ;” but agreeing with Sir R. D. Hanson 
(in the “Jesus of History”), quoted by Mr. Greg, that “The 
kingdom of Christ was not of this world, and its results were not 
to be looked for here, unless in so far as they were realized by 
faith ;’ and again: “To improve the moral or physical aspect 
of society was, therefore, no part of the Christian scheme ;” we are 
unable to see why Mr. Booth should expect an organization for the 
inculcation of religion and the teaching of theology to undertake 
the intellectual education and moral improvement of the people 
of this country ; nor can we understand the practical bearing 
of Mr. Greg’s speculation on the possible results which might 
have followed, had the Church been different from what her own 
theory would suggest, and had laboured otherwise than to attain 
‘her own avowed objects. 
“Consider again,” he says— 


“what might fairly be expected to be the present state of the civi- 
lized world if the whole influence of the Church had been persistently 
and sagaciously directed towards the improvement of the moral and 
material condition of humanity on this earth, instead of towards the 
promulgation of an astounding scheme for securing it against eternal 
torments in a future existence; if, in a word (universal not selfish) 


well-being here, instead of what is called salvation hereafter, had been 
the aim and study of the great organization called the Church, and of 
the hundreds of thousands of teachers, both orthodox and unorthodox, 
who for centuries have ostensibly lived and worked for no other 
end.” 

The Church professes to be an organization in aid of Christianity. 
She, therefore, aims to excite and to sustain the religious senti- 
ment. She also undertakes to teach the great truths of theology, 
in order to promote her primary function. Within this acknow- 
ledged sphere she is open to criticism, both as regards her organi- 
zation and her working ; but not, in justice, as to any subsidiary 
work, outside the circle of her legitimate endeavour. 

We have spoken of her function “to excite and to sustain the 
religious sentiment ” as being in accordance with the true theory 
of a Church. But the prevalent Church idea, and that which 
now bars the way to a hearty spread of elementary instruction in 
this country, is that religion—a sentiment, an aspiration—can 
be taught, in the common  acceptation of the term. Even writers 
like Mr. Booth and Mr. Greg—the one so logical and incisive, 
the other so subtle and profound, fall into the popular slovenliness 
of expression, and speak almost indiscriminately of “religion” 
and “theology,” of “religious views,” “doctrines of religion,” 
“ creeds of religion,” and of “ religious systems, and of the “senti- 
ment of religion,” and “ religious feeling.” It would be no answer to 
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the want of perspicacity in the use of these terms as synonymous, 
to say that such phrases are employed in their ordinary well- 
known meaning. Leaders of thought should clear the way, as 
well as point to the goal. Even as regards their own conceptions 
we would remind them of Hegel’s remark, that “we think in 
words ;” and that the habitual use of phrases of non-interchange- 
able value, in the same argument, and requiring constant mental 
correction, must, in the end, tend to confusion of thought itself. 
We question absolutely the possibility of directly teaching religion 
(such teaching requiring definite thought and precise language 
conveying a mental conception), to the undeveloped intellect of a 
child, in elementary schools and ordinary classes, and by an 
indiscriminate process. We have no right, and we do not 
question the capacity of teachers in elementary schools to 
stimulate and develop the love of God, and to link that 
feeling with the practical discharge of the duties of per- 
sonal and social morality, and so to realize religious training, 
according to Dr. Barry’s definition; but as we should in- 
voluntarily and summarily reject the suggestion to entrust to a 
lawyer the treatment of bodily disease, so we rebel against the 
idea of handing over to instructors of rudimentary knowledge 
the delicate, loving task of fostering the earliest dawning of the 
religious feeling into what Wordsworth calls “a passionate in- 
tuition.” Parents may be incapable, and the clergy and ministers 
of all denominations may be unwilling ; but better, we think, that 
the duties of both were brought home to them, even at the 
tisk of deferred good, than that they should be furnished with 
any plea for continued neglect. And when we consider that so- 
called “religious. instruction” in elementary schools drops into 
a mere sing-song catechismal theology, with results which may 
be learnt from the reports of school inspectors, we cannot but 
regret that the practical work of elementary instruction should 
be interfered with, and the leaven of dissension spread amongst 
the members of the already too much divided Church of Christ, 
for an object so misconceived and so indifferently carried out. 

_ The first gleam of the religious consciousness in the child as 
in the savage assumes the shape of wonder. The glories of 
creation ; the evidences of might, majesty, and magnificence 
around ; the beauty of form, and colour, and variety in nature ; 
the ‘ineffable effulgence of the starry heavens, all call out the first 
consciousness of an invisible power; and then, first of all, it was 
that man— 

“Fell humbly down upon his knees, 
And of his Wonder made Religion !” 


Again, when human intelligence becomes quickened, and 
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knowledge has enlarged her sphere, and the action of the imagi- 
nation has been subordinated to that of the reasoning faculty, the 
child-like confidence of wonder is tinged with the dread arising 
from partial knowledge, and man’s religion assumes the higher 
but still imperfect form of awe and reverence. 

It is only when the Supreme Goodness is fully revealed by 
reflection and research, and Christ's revelation of the personal 
relationship of the Almighty Father with each individual soul 
of his children is felt by the communion of man’s spirit with his 
Maker, through— 

“The imperfect offices of prayer and praise,” 


that all fear is cast out, and religion has attained her highest and 
worthiest condition of PERFECT LOVE. 

With these several phases of the same sentiment (that which 
ties us back to God, re-ligo) the intellect has no direct con- 
nexion. Observation may add to our knowledge, and thought 
may from facts so gathered elaborate science; and both may clear 
and strengthen religious feeling ; but, we repeat, there can be no 
direct instruction (v7-struo) as to that which is innate, transcends 
comiunicable knowledge, and defies definition. 

Mr. Booth quotes approvingly the educational scheme of the 
late Prince Consort. In it there is no mention of what the 
Prince knew well was not to be imparted by the comparative 
rough machinery of school instruction—+.e., religious teaching— 


“ As regards education generally, the late Prince Consort, in one of 
the numerous addresses for which this country is for ever indebted 
to that great man, thus succinctly states its aim : 

“Tt should be to teach— 

“1. The physical laws on which health depends. 

“2. The moral laws on which happiness. depends. 

“3. The intellectual laws on which knowledge depends. 

“4. The social and political laws on which national prosperity de- 

pends. 

“5. ‘The economic laws on which wealth depends. 

“A scheme of education grounded on this model would of course be 
too comprehensive for our primary schools; but even in these, no 
system of education, as regards the working classes especially, will 
effectually answer the purpose which does not include, along with the 
ordinary elements of education, thorough and sound instruction in 
the circumstances immediately affecting their special condition in 
life.” 

Dogmatic theology may, of course, be taught; and religious 
systems may be historically examined and compared in their 
growth and influence; and the doctrines, and discipline, and offices 
of such systems may be explained and enforced. By such a 
process a bias, not of conviction but authority, may be engendered, 
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and sectarian prejudice be strengthened and spread; but the 
effect of all this “teaching” will be to repress the esoteric 
spirit of religion, and the time will surely come when it shall be 
acknowledged that the attempt to raise education by a direct 
alliance with religion can only end in the degradation of the 
higher faculty. 

The varied outward manifestations of the religious sentiment 
throughout the world, and called “ religious,”’offer the materials 
for a most interesting inquiry. We can here, however, only 
glance at the underlying principle whence they spring. Mr. 
Booth says, in the “ Problem ”’— 

“The sentiment of religion, which is a natural and original senti- 
ment in the human mind, would seem to have its source in the sense 
of awe by which we are impressed on contemplating the mysterious 
Power which we feel and see ever acting in us and around us—the 
great Author of Nature—the all-producing, all-sustaining Power 
which we call God, and which although He be in much—probably in 
all that is necessary for our guidance here—susceptible of being 
understood by us, yet in all beyond is incomprehensible and veiled 
in mystery. A reverential sense of dependence on and responsibility 
to this Power, the struggle of the soul for spiritual communion with 
Him, and a desire to know and to do His will, constitute the elements 
of what I call natural religion. The various religious systems that 
have from time to time prevailed on the face of the earth—Brah- 
minical, Buddhist, Christian, Mahometan, and others—are but the 
various modes in which the religious sentiment common to all men 
has sought to give expression to itself, in more or less permanent 
forms, in the different ages and countries of the world.” 


From Fetishism to the Athanasian Creed, through all media- 
torial offices, and every variety of saint worship; from every 
embodiment of doctrine, and in every theory of God’s Providence, 
there is the common acknowledgment of the same intuitive 
craving, and evidence of the same physical weakness. 

Mr. Greg, in the essay on “The Direction of Human Develop- 
ment,” says— 

“The paramount cultivation of the spiritual powers, the concentra- 
tion of the mind on religious contemplation, while we can well believe 
it may and must strengthen that faculty of insight (if, indeed, the 
existence of such a faculty be not altogether a delusion) from which 
all our glimpses of the unseen world, all our loftier and deeper spiritual 
conceptions are derived—is, as is too sadly known, one of the most 
frequent and certain causes of insanity. Not only is it not favourable 
to health and strength of intellect, but it often upsets the intellect 
altogether. The topics of reflection are so awful and so grand, the 
tension of mind required to grasp them is so great, the glimpses 
gained or fancied are so dazzling, the whole atmosphere of thought 
1s so ethereal, that more than ordinary strength of nerve and brain 
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must be needed to ward off the natural results. Where the ineffable 
mysteries of the Divine Presence and the Unseen World are truly 
realized—where we try to “live as seeing Him who is invisible”— 
how can that calmness which is essential to wisdom, that sense of pro- 
portion on which sanity depends, be maintained? Our most daring 
spiritual flights, our farthest spiritual glimpses, then, are attained 
only at an awful risk, and by brains on the verge and in immediate 
peril of unsoundness.” 


Religious systems of all ages and countries, seem to take shape 
and colouring from the inherent impotency of human nature 
to grasp the Infinite. They are, in effect, systems of spiritual 
Mnemonics. Each scheme marks in its own way the highest 
average endeavour to reconcile man’s craving for personal rela- 
tionship with God, with the consciousness of His infinity ; and 
each helps to recall the “ daring spiritual flight,” to sustain or often 
to repeat which could only be done at the “ awful risk ” of insanity. 
To the ignorant savage there are lucid intervals when with 
strained thought or suddenly awakened feeling, the consciousness 
of the existence and the realization of the power of the “ Great 
Spirit” are brought home to his torpid mind. Then it is, when lost 
in wonder, and his whole nature droops exhausted and weary with 
the unwonted exercise, that he seeks a memento of his spirit’s ex- 
hausting flight ; and thus it is that, in seeking to realize his highest 
but imperfect effort, he ends by “ conditioning” (in his way) that 
which isillimitable, and takes an idol for his God. We believe that 
this same effort to bring the nature of God to the level of an 
easy realization, underlies all systems of religion, some sensuously, 
as in Fetishism, some through the imagination, as in saint 
worship, and some intellectually, as in the daring attempt to 
analyse the nature of the Almighty in the Athanasian Creed. 

Unfortunately in all such efforts to facilitate the attainment of 
results, the fact that exercise and not ease is requisite to strengthen 
the religious spirit, that the development of that spirit is the one 
thing needful, is too often forgotten. All mnemonical facili- 
ties for aiding religious aspiration and communion end, like the 
Fetish, in substituting the means for the end. The “form” which 
was intended as a backbone to a limp faith, becomes the most 
essential element. For a time aspiration is assisted, but the end 
is death to the spirit; and worship, which ought to be that of 
=” spirit only, and offered in very truth, drops into an outward 
show. 

To what extent the exceptional seventh day godliness has 
helped to make permanent the too prevalent six days’ “living 





* Benjamin Constant remarks that when religious sentiment is attached to 
positive forms, it assumes a fixed and immutable character, and “exhibits a 
repugnance to the progressive intelligence of the age.” 
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without God in the world,” it would be impossible to say. It 
would also be impossible to measure the repressive influence 
upon the development of the religious spirit, of Episcopd- 
lian “prayer by the printing press,” or the not less repressive 
influence of the greater anomaly of Nonconformist prayer 
by proxy ; and how far all have tended to prevent the fusion 
of the spirit of religion with our daily life and thought we 
can only guess; but that all such “facilities” are a species 
of spiritual Frankenstein, and end by overpowering the spirit 
which called them into existence, we have no doubt what- 
ever. The “forms, modes, shows” of religion are as easily put 
on as those denoting grief, and may as conveniently stand for 
the reality. The doctrine of Christ was that prayer shall be 
individually offered, and that it should be offered in secret. The 
Christian practice, at the present day, is that prayer shall be 
professionally paid for, and be offered in public. The mode itself 
might be of comparatively little moment, if the perversion of the 
injunction to solitude and secrecy did not tend to vitiate the 
very essence of prayer itself. 

Public prayer, in all places of worship except those of the 
“Society of Friends,” consists in oné man’s finding thoughts, 
feelings, and words for the whole congregation. The theory is 
that all adopt and therefore join in offering up whatever thoughts, 
feelings, and words the officiating clergyman or minister chooses 
toemploy; but the practice presents the anomalous, and we 
cannot but consider it the lamentable, spectacle of a large 
number of persons kneeling with blank minds and unstirred 
hearts to ask the Almighty for they know not what ! 

Whether it be right or not to petition God for material ad- 
vantages which would necessitate the abrogation of some natural 
law, and which would suggest the presumption that the peti- 
tioner knew better what was good for him than the Giver of all 
good, we need not now discuss ; but if prayer be the spontaneous 
spiritual communion of man with his Maker, prayer in a stereo- 
typed form of words intended to prompt the thoughts, and stir 
the feelings, is little better than a deception. The average Litur- 
gical petition is “a vain repetition” of invocation, enumeration 
of attributes, and descriptions of God’s ways and works which it 
is hard to conceive any one who could adequately realize the 
presence of Him “who knows our thoughts before we utter 
them” would venture to address to Him. The average ex- 
tempore or written prayer of the dissenting places of worship, 
containing besides this “vain repetition ” of invocation and state- 
ment, description ‘of feelings, reasoning on ethical and meta- 
physical subjects, and definitions of thought nominally ad- 
dressed to God, but which are really intended to immress and 
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influence the congregation, is little short of an organized hypo- 
crisy. And such prayers, on the supposition that they are 
adopted by the hearers, containing as they must do petitions 
for the supply of wants never experienced, of feelings never felt, 
and thanks for blessings never received or never appreciated, 
differ in no sensible respect from an organized mockery. And 
thus it is that by misdirection the function becomes degraded, 
and the spirit suffers double wrong. Publicly and on authority 
it is familiarized with a disregard of Christ's injunction in 
regard to prayer ; and insensibly led to dissever communion with 
God from daily life, by special service at fixed times. 

Far more appropriate in itself is the function of vocal praise 
for public worship. Praise as an offering to God is unique. One 
or a thousand tongues may join to swell the simple theme ; and 
music is the master expression of feeling. The aim of praise is 
so direct, the rite is so simple, and the means so accordant, that 
nothing, one would think, but a predetermination to crush the 
soul out of it could mar its effectiveness. Let any one, however, 
take up the average hymn book, and divesting his mind of early 
associations, too often carried unquestioned into maturity, weigh 
the real meaning of the words to be sung to the “praise and 
glory of God.” The standard hymn may open with a direct 
appeal to God, followed probably by a confession of petty 
trouble or a description of spiritual shortcoming or baffled effort ; 
some phrase of self-humiliation, the delineation of a scene of natural 
beauty, and probably ending with an exhortation to our own 
souls, Excellent it may be, as an outpouring of praise, if it were 
confined to praise alone ; excellent as an expression of individual 
feeling, if uttered only to enlist human sympathy, and to pro- 
mote mutual edification ; beautiful as a poetic effusion, or an 
imaginative picture to excite emotion or charm the fancy; but 
an irreverent medley when offered up in the acknowledged 
presence of God ! 

As an offering of praise only, more excellent still when asso- 
ciated with appropriate music ; but as usually allied to tunes 
selected with small regard to anything but the metre, and sung, 
as such tunes must usually be, with false emphasis and strained 
rhythm, and sense halting or hurried, as at the end or middle of 
a line, it becomes a poor parody on the “heart’s melody ”—a 
mere ceremonial husk, out of which the kernel has been lost. 
We should unhesitatingly condemn the bad taste that would 
associate the National Anthem, for example, with other than its 
own words; or the false economy that would assign words of 
varying meaning to the Irish melodies or Scotch national songs. 
In these cases the tunes derive their names from the words, and 
the songs are indissolubly associated with, and so recall the musical 
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strain. Not so, however, as regards the tunes employed to give 
musical expression to the heart’s highest, noblest, best emotion— 
praise to God! Their titles have no meaning. As music they 
express no distinctive feeling. They are associated with no 
appropriate wordsy they are musical servants-of-all-work, and at 
the beck of any one. 

The Anthem, sung by selected voices, is quite another matter. 
It is praise by proxy, and is too often sung with as little real 
feeling as hired mourners show at a funeral. The congregation 
may listen with pleasure, but— 

“The tickled ears nae heartfelt, raptures feel, 
Nae unison have they, with their Creator’s praise.” 


We think, therefore, that the Church is to blame for aiding 
or permitting the offices of prayer and praise to slip out of 
the heart’s keeping. Such offices, when made easy by professiona! 
services, are echoes from empty hearts and hollow feelings ; and 
the regular performance of the outward decencies of devotion— 

“Tn all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart,” 
is worse than honest indifference. Better for society to face and 
deal with the reality of deficient religious feeling than try to 
cheat itself with specious semblances ! 

Passing to the instractive portion of Church services, the ques- 
tion, we think, may fairly be raised as to whether this, like the 
devotional part, might not be so modified as to lay more hold 
upon the popular heart and mind. There are, of course, sermons 
and sermons ; appeals to the feelings and essays addressed to the 
understanding. But we take it that the average discourse is 
especially intended for instruction. It deals with ideas and doc- 
trines which belong to the intellect, and it must raise and discuss 
questions which directly affect both personal and social life. It 
must touch upon points of Biblical criticism and of ecclesiastical 
history ; and into all these it may or may not infuse a spirit of 
love and aspiration, and so convert purely secular instruction 
into religious training. But although especially designed for in- 
struction there is no regular method pursued. The subject of 
the ordinary sermon is as capriciously taken as it is cursorily 
treated. No opportunity for previous thought or preparation is 
afforded to the congregation by any preliminary announce- 
ment. Accident may suggest, or the necessity for variety may 
recommend, a topic less worn than usual; or an old sermon, if 
supposed to be forgotten, may be taken to do exceptional duty ; 
but as a rule this portion of public worship, in theory so im- 
portant, presenting opportunities so significant, and which might 
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be made, as it occasionally is, a means for awakening thought 
and stirring the heart, is confessedly lifeless, formal, irksome, and 
repressive. We have treatises carelessly written and inanimately 
delivered ; and extempore discourses, shallow and pretentious, 
“full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” Appeals which excite 
wonder if fresh and fall dead if common, expressed in platitudes, 
tinkling drowsily like the “letting out of waters,” until Sunday 
services, which might do so much to instruct and improve the 
masses, drop into the category of dead forms. 

Mr. Booth enables us to account in some measure for the 
absence of system and the want of earnestness in pulpit minis- 
trations, to which we have alluded; and for the toleration 
of such lifelessness on the part of the congregations— 


“The great majority of mankind must always take their opinions 
at secondhand, and they naturally cling to those which are in accor- 
dance with their early prepossessions. With regard to religious 
questions moreover, most people have a vague feeling, more or less 
strong according to the society in which they have moved, that even 
to doubt is sinful. With some persons this feeling is very strong, 
Even so vigorous a mind as that of Dr. Johnson was oppressed by it. 
Porson informs us (as mentioned in Rogers’s ‘ Recollections’) on the 
authority of an old gentleman who knew Johnson intimately, that 
the bent of his mind was strongly towards scepticism, but that he 
was literally afraid to examine his own thoughts on religious matters, 
If doubts intrude themselves, as must sometimes happen with earnest 
minds, the natural resort is to the appointed religious instructor, the 
clergyman of the parish, and he will probably say something to this 
effect: ‘It is true there are apparent difficulties; they are trials of 
our faith, but I can with confidence assure you there is a satisfactory 
answer to them. The evidence is such as to have convinced the most 
vigorous and comprehensive minds: and it is better for you to rest 
on this assurance than to perplex yourself with inquiries for which 
you are not qualified. Why embark upon troubled waters which 
may carry you you know not whither? You are at least on firm 
ground so long as you hold fast to the faith in which you have been 
brought up.’ And this will generally be deemed a satisfactory 
answer. 

“The love of ease and domestic peace also stand much in the way 
of inquiries of this sort. It is inconvenient to hold theological 
opinions different from those generally prevailing in the society in 
which you move. What are you to do with your children? At all 
the public schools opinions in conformity with the established belief 
will be systematically taught. Accordingly, the great majority of 
well-to-do people habitually and (in a worldly point of view) wisely 
shun theological inquiry.” 

It is not as regards the “ well-to-do people,” however, that the 
public conscience needs awakening. It is with “the masses,’—the 
dumb, inarticulate multitude, which, knowing no better, desires no 
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change ; and with the evil, so forcibly shown by Mr. Booth to be, 
at least, partially preventible by education, that public action is 
needed. Church congresses and Social Science conferences have 
revealed the fact of the failure of public worship to lay hold of 
the hearts and minds of the bulk of the people. It presents no 
attraction to, and exerts no influence upon, that section of the 
community which most needs to be purged of ignorance, and to 
be awakened to the sense of moral responsibility. It was 
stated generally at the Church Congress in Liverpool, in 1869, 
“that the great mass of the people, wherever their choice is 
free, ignore or refuse her (the Church’s) ministrations ;” that 
“the masses do not come to church ;” that it was “a well- 
ascertained fact that not one in twenty (of the masses) attends 
Divine service in any place whatever.” We might multiply 
admissions which amount to the authoritative statement that 
existing religious organizations and offices have failed to reach 
and to influence those who most need their beneficial action. 
The fact is, and has been, however, so evident, that we only 
refer to these special admissions, to express surprise at the 
strange logic accompanying them, that an increase of the elements 
of failure is necessary to bring about success ! 

With all their failings, the working men of this country are 
not less intelligent or more depraved than their better schooled 
brethren abroad. They are sharp-sighted as to their own 
interests, and know their own minds; they have strong 
opinions, and are consistent in their aims. They have shown 
great capacity for organization, and evince a strong spirit of 
class fidelity ; and these qualities, to say the least, entitle them 
to the respect of the community. They form, moreover, the 
most numerous of all classes, amd, so far as it depends upon 
numbers, are in possession of the political power of the country. 
Their verdict, therefore, upon a question of so much importance 
to themselves as Church influence, ought not to be slighted, nor 
should the mode in which it has been given be overlooked. 
They simply ignore the whole system ! Calmly and quietly, and 
with no concerted action, the verdict of the bulk of the people 
of this country has been delivered against her utility. They 
know her not; her influence is unfelt, her action is ignored. 
Like the sad, unspoken, mutually-regretted isolation of man and 
wife, described by Morris, there has been no disrespect shown, no 
ad felt, no quarrel; “and yet and yet! How could 
It e 2” 

“ We played old parts, we used old names—in vain 
We go our ways, and twain once more are twain !” 

The blame Mr. Booth lays emphatically on the Church 
herself, and particularly on the Church of England. 

[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.]—New Sentgs, Vol. XLIV. No. II. GG 
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“ Regarding the Church as a branch of the public service for pro- 
moting religion and morality, one cannot but regret that it should 
have fallen so lamentably short of what might have been accomplished 
by such a body of educated men, so endowed with wealth and enjoying 
so much authority, had they filled their true position of leaders of the 
intellect and piety of the nation, giving to the religious spirit a 
direction in harmony with the progress of knowledge, and at the same 
time acting as a mighty agency for promoting the education of the 


people.” 

But whatever may have been the shortcomings of the Church in 
the work of education, religious and secular; or to whatever 
extent she may have justified the late Dean Alford’s statement 
that her history is “ but the history of the world’s hatred, more 
embittered ; of the world’s selfishness, more intensified ; of the 
world’s pride, made prouder still,’ we cannot believe that the 
masses, se little of these things, and actuated principally 
by what touches themselves, and in the present, have been 
alienated by anything else than what they see and hear, and 
wanting, are left to want, when they enter within her walls. 
The sympathetic influence of numbers in stimulating religious 
enthusiasm is undoubted. The universal practice of joining 
together for worship in all religious systems, and in all countries, 
testifies to its influence, and records its value. But it is not as 
an outward show, and for shallow sentimentality; it is as 
a response to the craving of human nature, and for the utterance 
of deep and earnest feelings, that public worship must. be judged. 
Within her own sphere, and according to her own aims and pro- 
fessions, the Church has been weighed by “the masses,” and 
found wanting. Their instinctive appreciation of what is 
genuine, has been, like the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, to unmask 
pretence. They find the devotional portion of “ public worship” 
heartless and hollow, and the instructive part wearisome ; and 
hence arises the “ well-ascertained fact, that not one in twenty (of 
the masses) attends Divine service in any place whatever.” 

The old Catholic fane, “whose silent finger points to heaven,” 
was raised from amidst, the busy haunts of toil and trial, and is 
always open. . How is it that we build our churches where we 
sleep, and not where, in the proper sense of the word, we live? 
How is it that the idea of retiring from the world’s six days’ 
friction and temptation to the seclusion and quiet of God’s house 
to pray excites a.smile? Is it not proof that we make of reli- 
gion a thing to be donned with Sunday clothes, and reserved for 
special occasions? Our modern Church system requires a priest- 
hood without its prestige; and -prescribes observances which, 
while they make no appeal to the imagination, have none of the 
simplicity that comes from and lays hold of the heart, The 
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position assumed by the Church is untenable (and this has 
been well shown by Mr. Booth) because she claims much that 
she at the same time repudiates, and works in a sphere at once 
too limited and too ambitious. Her failure proves that there is 
10 logical resting-place between absolute Church authority and 
the unfettered right of private judgment—true Protestant indi- 
vidualism—which breaks away from creeds, and refuses to be 
tied to set times and seasons, and claims to worship not in form, 
but exclusively “in spirit and in truth.” The logical choice is 
between Roman Catholicism and the perfect liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free ; between “bibliolatry” and “conven- 
tionalism” on the one hand, and the assertion of the supremacy 
of our spiritual consciousness, which makes every man a law to 
himself, 

We cannot over-estimate even the logical value of this con- 
siousness, for it forms the basis of all knowledge. We can 
uo more prove the existence of matter than we can prove the 
existence of a future state. It is the CONSCIOUSNESS of some- 
thing outside of ourselves that reveals to us both. That we are 
“certain,” in one case, and doubtful in the other, arises simply 
fom the differing frequency with which our consciousness is 
alled into play. Reverse the conditions of occurrence, and habit 
would shift the intensity of conviction from the phenomena to 
the nowmena, with no more difficulty than attends the com- 
parison of small things with great. 

If, therefore, as stated by Mr. Greg, “the problem of man’s 
Wherefore, Whence, and Whither, was meant to be insoluble,” 
that is, by hard lines of thought and in precise language, so 
much the more necessary that we should be satisfied with the 
alidity of the only, and if valid, the best evidence we can have, 
hat of owr spiritual consciousness. 

It isin the assertion of Individualism, as distinct from Church 
ystems, creeds, bibliolatry, and ‘conventionalism, and charac- 
nized by man’s highest faculty—spiritual consciousness—that 
'e recognise the chief value of the works before us. In the one 
we the advocacy is limited, no doubt, by ignoring the highest 
hotive, and weakened in the other by a prevailing morbidity, 
wit in both there is the earnestness of thorough conviction. We 
eed outspokenness in these days, and we need it to be potentially 
ltered, We need the “petty cobwebs of conventionality” to be 

‘pt away, and we need the trembling consciousness that * we are 
tater than we know” to be fanned into an abiding belief, and 

ome a spring of daily action; and these works, whatever 
ults we may think they may have, help to do this. 

In the great work of Life—the building up each one of him- 

f but every one sympathizing with, and assisting others, into 

Ga2 . 
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an approach to the fulness of the stature of perfect humanity ; in 
the use or the abuse of all God’s gifts ; in striking the balance of 
a chequered existence here, and in estimating the possibilities of 
a life “elsewhere ;” in all these phases of “reasoning high” and 
feeling deep, when Love fails and Hope flags, and “ overtasked 
at length,” both are giving way— 


“Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister Patience, nothing loth ; 
And both supporting, does the work of both.” 


In the absence of this essential union of Patience with drooping 
Love and Hope flickering in the great duty of the thorough but 
harmonious development of Humanity, we trace the leaven of 
what weakness there is in these otherwise excellent works ; and it 
is because of this deficiency, and notwithstanding our large sym- 
pathy with their spirit and admiration of their style, that we are 
tempted to ask why the one stopped short where it does ?—and 
as to the other, why, in its present form, it was published 
at all ? 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly swpplied by Messrs. 
haa a & Noreate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
Strand. EECA: 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE first part of the second volume is at length issued of “The 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland,” edited after Spelman and Wilkins ;* the first volume 
of which appeared in 1869, and the third in 1871. The second 
volume was delayed by the illness and subsequent death of the editor, 
Mr. Haddan. The present instalment he had prepared before his 
decease. It comprises documents connected with the Church of 
Cumbria or Strathclyde, the British Churches in Armorica and 
Gallicia, and the early Church of Scotland. For the remainder, con- 
taining the Irish records, it appears we shall yet have to wait some 
time. It is impossible to estimate too highly the usefulness of these 
volumes, in thus furnishing students, in-an accessible form, with 
materials not only directly bearing on the ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
history of early times in Britain, but also calculated to throw light on 
many obscure points of the secular history of the period. It is gra- 
tifying to see our old universities bringing forth such good work. Of 
the scholarly manner in which it is presented to us, the editorship of 
the Professor of Modern History, Mr. W. Stubbs, is a sufficient 
guarantee. Though more immediately addressed to the antiquarian 
ad the student, there are many details in these volumes interesting 
tothe general reader. It is curious, for instance, to find a Herbert, 
Bishop of Glasgow in 1147, adopting the constitutions and customs of 
Sarum, which Pope Alexander confirms in a bull of 1173. There are 
many interesting facts, too, connected with the British immigration 
to Brittany, consequent upon the invasion of England by the Saxons— 
ot English, as Mr. Freeman bids us call them—and many documents 
hearing on the primacy of the See of York over Scotland. The first 
bishop of the Orkneys seems to have been consecrated at York. A 
singular old Keledean Litany, in the last appendix, in the prayer 
against evil beasts, mentions wolves specifically. The present form 
of this document, however, seems of a late date. 
The introductory volume of Dr. Keim’s “History of Jesus of 
Nazara,’? is the first instalment of the works to be published in con- 





* “Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Relating to Great Britain and 
Irland.” Edited after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. Haddan, B.D., Hon. 
Canon of Worcester, and William Stubbs, M.A., Reg. Professor of Modern 
History, Vol, II. Part I. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. London: Mac- 
nillan and Co. 

*“The History of Jesus of Nazara.” By Dr. Theodore Keim. Translated 
from the German, Vol. I. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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nexion with the “Theological Translation Fund.” The object of 
this fund is to publish in English the leading works of those great 
foreign critics who have approached the study of theology in a more 
independent and impartial spirit than those apologetic retrogressive 
writers in the interest of orthodoxy, whose productions have been 
almost the only ones popularized in this country. Of Ewald, F.C. 
Baur, and other eminent writers, the majority of English readers have 
hitherto had no further knowledge than was to be derived from 
an occasional reference to their names, not seldom accompanied by 
disparaging remarks in controversial divinity. They will now be able 
to read them in their entirety, and judge for themselves. The in- 
telligent part of the public is not a little to be congratulated upon the 
stores of learning and acute criticism thus laid open to them ; while 
great praise is due to the enterprising publishers, and the scholars who 
lend them their support, in thus determining that the means shall be 
afforded us of considering all sides of those theological questions 
which are exciting so much interest at the present day. And we have 
little doubt but that if a larger number of the clergy will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, they may be the means of introducing into 
our public teaching a richer, fuller, more acute, and more suggestive 
treatment of religious subjects than we usually meet with in those 
soul-wearying concoctions of platitude which have made the very 
name of pulpit a byword. We do not understand why the editors 
should have selected Dr. Keim’s work to inaugurate their series. He 
cannot be considered the leader among the liberal theologians of the 
Continent. It would have been preferable, we think, to have followed 
pretty nearly a chronological order of selection, more especially a 
Keim frequently refers to Baur and other great critics who preceded 
him. We do not wish by these remarks to depreciate Dr. Keim’s 
production, since it is a work of a very high order of merit, displaying 
an amount of learning and penetration of which we are unable to give 
an adequate idea in the limited space at our command. ‘The present 
volume is taken up with a review of the sources and the political and 
religious groundwork of the life of Jesus; itis, in fact, a kind of 
laying out and valuation of all the materials which any writer on this 
subject can legitimately depend on. In this part the author's dis 
sertation on the Gospel of St. John may be confidently recommended 
as a specimen of close and acute reasoning, which would be profitable 
to read if only as a mental exercise. He places, indeed, the date of 
the Gospel rather earlier than we can allow; the balance of evidence 
seems to us to incline towards the opinion of the Tiibingen school, 
though perhaps pushed by some of them, on the other hand, a little 
too low. The similarity of thought between the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Gospel is not so close as our author supposes, and may be 
accounted for without the hypothesis that the latter was known to the 
author of the epistle. The expressions of Justin Martyr, which have 
been made so much of, we think are quite capable of being explained 
upon the supposition that Justin had come within the influence of the 
same ideas which gave birth to the gospel. He belonged in some 
degree to the same school of thought; and a school of thought, 2 
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tendency, will be found eventually, we believe, the true solution of 
this critical problem. There is, perhaps, more to be said than yet has 
been said, for the Valentinian theory, of which Hilgenfeld is the 
exponent. Had we but one little page of Valentinus himself what 
a flood of light might it not throw on the subject! The translation 
appears to us to be satisfactory, though there is occasionally some 
stiffness arising from adhering too closely to the German idiom. 
There are also one or two erroneous dates, probably due to misprints, 
which will perhaps be corrected in the Errata to Vol. II. 

The Commentary of Dr. Heinrich Meyer on the Epistle to the 
Galatians’ takes a very different standpoint from the work of Keim. 
It appears to form part of the well-known Foreign Theological Library 
of the Messrs. Clark, who have published so many useful series of 
works connected with theology. Meyer’s Commentary is written from 
a Protestant orthodox point of view ; it is purely exegetical, and full 
of that kind of learning which distinguishes all possible varieties of 
meaning in every word; there is also a most painstaking accumulation 
of the views, correct and incorrect, of a multitude of other commen- 
tators, such as Calvin, Wieseler, Tholuck, Olshausen, &c. &c. It would 
be a useful book for disputants. It may possibly be serviceable to the 
committee of divines who are preparing for us a new translation of the 
Bible; at any rate, it is a work well calculated to teach modesty to 
the “ unlearned and unstable,” to convince them how difficult it is to 
get at the truth of the Scriptures, how easy to wrest them, what infi- 
nite diversities of opinion may be started on the smallest particle, what 
fatal sources of mistake may lurk in seemingly plain propositions. 

“One Religion, Many Creeds,’* appears to have reached its third 
edition in the United States. The one religion to which the author 
refers is natural religion, conceived very much after the fashion of 
Tindal, of which he gives a forcible exposition in the first chapter, 
which is the best part of the book. The second part, styled an “ In- 
troduction to Bible Criticism,” aims at showing the defectiveness of 
Christianity both in respect of its prophetical, miraculous, and histo- 
rical evidence, and also as a philosophy of life. But it is done in a 
very rambling, incomplete manner; the matter of it might have been 
condensed into half its space, since the author continually repeats him- 
self. In an appendix, which forms about a third of the volume, there 
is an account given of other ancient creeds, such as Zoroasterism, 
Buddhism, &c., with extracts from their religious books, and also 
from some of the sayings of ancient philosophers. This is followed by 
passages from various writers, such as Milman, Prescott, and others, 
relating to the persecutions and other crimes of Christian Churches. 
On the whole, there is a great deal of information of a useful kind 
collected in this volume, but loosely and incompletely worked toge- 
ther. In a very modest preface, indeed, the author excuses his want 





® “Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistle to the Galatians.” By 
> . W. Meyer, Th.D. Translated by G. H. Venables. Edinburgh: T. and 
. Clark. 

* “One Religion, Many Creeds.” By Ross Winans. Baltimore: John P. 
Des Forges. 
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of method from the fact of his work being in great part made up from 
passages and telling phrases extracted from a variety of authors, and 
woven in with his own. Among these the reader will not fail to 
recognise some very forcible sentences of Archbishop Whately, with 
respect to truth, in the introduction. With all its literary defects, 
this work bears such a stamp of straightforward honesty, and an 
earnest desire to serve the cause of truth, that it cannot fail to benefit 
readers who have but little studied these subjects. 

Mr. Dunn has laid his finger on a weak point of the theory of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, set forth in his “ Literature and Dogma,’’® which 
must have struck many of his thoughtful readers. “ We ought not 
to speak of God as a Person, One who thinks and loves,” says Mr. 
Arnold, for this tends to make us think of God “ as if He were a mag- 
nified and non-natural man in the next street.” Mr. Dunn turns the 
tables on him by taking exception to his own favourite phrase. 
“How,” he asks, “except it be under human conditions, can | know 
what is meant by the ‘ Eternal, not ourselves, making for righteous- 
ness ?’”? . ... “I am told I must not talk of God as one who loves, 
because the relation of God to man, so understood, is not verifiable 
Quite as verifiable, I think, as are the statements that ‘the enduring 
power around us makes for righteousness,’ that ‘ Jesus is the offspring 
of this power,’ that ‘to attempt to reach righteousness by any way 
except that of Jesus, is a mistake.’ If these things can be ‘ verified 
by experience,’.... so can many other things relating to God.” 
Certainly it cannot be denied, that as experience, in the only sense it 
can have in relation to such matters, is a species of personal intuition 
or feeling, that as far as absolute verification goes one man’s experience 
is about as good as another’s and no better. It does not seem to make 
much difference either, whether God is conceived of as a “ power” or 
“ force,” or in the old-fashioned way as a Spirit. Both are metaphors, 
conditioned by the human mind itself—a vain straining after The 
Unknowable! In other parts of his work Mr. Dunn shows consider- 
able acuteness; we do not think therefore that his remarks, under 
“K,” upon the legendary element in the Gospels, show him to be 
“destitute,” as he modestly suggests, “of the critical faculty,” but 
not sufficiently on a level with the present state of critical informa- 
tion. He speaks as if the Gospels were indubitably written by the 
persons whose names they bear, or at any rate by actual eye-witnesses ; 
he also quotes the Second Epistle of Peter as a genuine work. We think 
that if he will thoroughly examine the evidence on the subject, he 
will see reason to alter his opinion. The genuineness of ancient writings 
is not a matter of feeling, but of evidence. 

The present lectures of Bishop Colenso® are intended to bring before 
general readers in a compact and untechnical form the results of his 
laborious criticisms of the Pentateuch during the last ten years, given 





5 “ Brief Notes on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma.’ By Henry 
Dunn. London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

5 “Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone.” By the Right Rev. 
J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. London : Longmans, 
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in Parts I.—VII. of his great work. Such a treatise, the Bishop thinks, 
seems now especially called for, since the Church authorities have 
opened “up the whole question of modern Biblical criticism before the 
eyes of the laity in every congregation,” by appointing a new Lec- 
tionary, and undertaking a new Commentary, and a new translation of 
the Scriptures. The mere alteration of the first lesson for Septuagesima 
Sunday, the Bishop thinks, was calculated to arouse inquiry, part of 
the second chapter of Genesis having now been appointed to be read in 
connexion with the first, thus calling the attention of thoughtful per- 
sons to the difference between the Elohistic and Jehovistic stories of 
the Creation. With the general features of Bishop Colenso’s works the 
readers of this Review are doubtless familiar; it will therefore suffice to 
say of these lectures that they are written with the Bishop’s usual 
straightforwardness, learning, and ability, and are well calculated to 
serve their intended purpose of rendering “ accessible to men of ordinary 
culture,” to teachers, and parents, a “ knowledge of those ancient books 
which have filled all along and still fill so prominent a part in the 
religious education of the race.” Among the orthodox a few years 
ago great fun was made of “ the intelligent Zulu” who had converted 
a bishop of the English Church: it appears now that he has converted 
the orthodox authorities themselves, so far at least as convincing them 
of the necessity of recognising the main results of that very criticism 
for which they vilified and for which their obscurer partisans still vilify 
the Bishop; though the halting, uncandid, faulty, and feeble way in 
which they apply their principles by no means even now meets Dr. 
Colenso’s approbation, nor is likely to receive the countenance of any 
sound critic or honest-minded man.- It could be hardly expected, 
however, that the leek should be swallowed without a qualm. The 
Bishop thinks it will be necessary that more sound information on 
these matters should henceforward be supplied in Sunday-schools than 
has hitherto been usual; and certainly if the traditional teaching is 
retained only for children and paupers, while exploded in the company 
of their betters, we shall be brought to a rare state of confusion. The 
most direct and honest course will assuredly be the safest for a// parties. 
The final lecture gives a very interesting account of the discovery and 
of the inscriptions of the Moabite Stone, showing their divergency in 
many respects from the Biblical history, and how in various ways they 
indirectly confirm the views set forth in the lectures. The First and 
Second Appendices contain respectively the Elohistic narrative at full 
length, and the original story of the Exodus, stripped of later additions ; 
and in Appendix III. we have some information respecting the pre- 
Christian cross, its universality and meaning, taken from the Edinburgh 
Review. The Bishop, however, does not tell us that the worship of 
this emblem was originally connected with Phallic rites. See Dupuis, 
“Origine de tous les Culies,” tom. i. p. 382 et seq., and tom. v. 
p. 178 et seq. 

Another systematic treatise on the Thirty-nine Articles’ is what we 





? “The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, Explained in a Series 
of Lectures.” By the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D. Edited by the Rev. J. R. King, M.A. 
London ; Rivingtons. 
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should have hardly looked for at this time of day. The fact is explained, 
however, by the work being posthumous, and consisting of the lectures 
which Dr. Jelf delivered, as Principal of King’s College, from 1847 
until his retirement. Their teaching is rather that of what. used to be 
called “ the high and dry’’ school of theology, but on the whole is 
sensible and moderate from the point of view of a sound old English 
Churchman. Dr. Jelf’s pupils, we believe, were always up to if not 
rather above the average of theological candidates, whether in university 
or episcopal examinations; and we can well understand how those who 
carefully attended to this course of lectures would be likely to have 
their knowledge well arranged and readily available in face of an 
examiner, for the Doctor is a great lover of system and logical form. 
There are traces here and there of the discussions which agitated theo- 
logical circles during the author’s career, as for instance in the jealous 
vindication of the dignity of Convocation and the Episcopal College in 
the regulation of Church matters, and the indignant repudiation of the 
reproach brought against the Establishment of being ‘“‘ An-Act-of-Par- 
liament Church.”’ There is, moreover, an allusion of some asperity to a 
“newly invented heresy” set forth in “ Essays and Reviews.” He is 
strong for retaining the Athanasian Creed; indeed on this subject he 
falls considerably too much into the tone of Parson Thwackum—almost, 
in fact, unconsciously adopting his very words: “ When I mention 
religion, I mean the Christian religion; and not only the Christian 
religion, but the Protestant religion ; and not only the Protestant re- 
ligion, but the Church of England.” A full treatment of the Seven- 
teenth Article is omitted, on the ground of its being hardly adapted 
for students. Articles XXXIII., XXXVI., XXXVIIL., and XXxIX, 
having been omitted by Dr. Jelf, are briefly explained by the editor in 
a similar manner. 

Another posthumous publication of an old antagonist of Dr Jelf is 
also brought under our notice, consisting of a volume of sermons 
preached by the late Mr. Maurice in country churches.’ Many of 
them appear to us to contain some excellent practical teaching, and 
are full of the tenderness for which the author was distinguished ; 
while they are at the same time free from that obscurity and incon- 
clusiveness which is sometimes observable in his more elaborate pro- 
ductions. We have only detected one very remote allusion to the 
doctrine which led to Mr. Maurice’s controversy with Dr. Jelf and 
resignation of his professorship at King’s College. 

The Bampton Lectures of the Rev. J. RB. T. Eaton have for subject 
“The Permanence of Christianity,” or, as the author states it more 
fully in the first lecture, “ the steadfastness of Christianity, an argu- 
ment for the truth and ultimate permanence of its doctrines.” Con- 
sidering it to be granted that permanence is a test of religious systems, 





8 ‘*Sermons Preached in Country Churches.” By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

» “The Permanence of Christianity,” considerered in eight lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford in the year 1872. By the Rev. J. R. T. Eaton, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
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he then proceeds at length to meet objections which may be or have 
been made against the permanence of Christianity. He accordingly 
endeavours to show that such objections depend for the most part on 
three assumptions—viz., that the religion of Christ has exhibited *a 
fixed tendency to decline, .. . has already passed its meridian, and 
yielded only disappointing results ;” or, that it displays “a present 
feebleness and prostration, so utter and unquestionable, so chronic and 
inherent, as to defy dispute ;” or lastly, “that the tenets of Chris- 
tianity are incompatible with truths now very generally acknowledged, 
and with that marked progress in intellectual effort which is a main 
ingredient in the present condition of affairs.” He lays himself out to 
refute this last assumption, in the first place, “ before entering on the 
direct historical proofs which guarantee the prospects of our common 
faith,” because, in his view, such a charge covers a class of objections 
“which are fatal, not only to the continuance of Christianity, but to 
all systems of religion acknowledging or implying theism.” These 
objections the author again distributes under three heads, involving 
“the relations either (I.) of causation to free agency ; or (II.) of uni- 
versal law to providential agency ; or (III.) of intellectual to moral 
and religious action. He develops this part of his argument with 
some ingenuity and abundant reference and illustration, allotting con- 
siderable space to the well-known positions of Mr. Buckle, which he 
declares are derived from Bayle. We have not space here to follow 
him through the variety of topics he introduces ; the experienced reader 
will easily detect for himself one or two of the well-worn fallacies of 
apologists, as for instance when it is asserted that the assumption that 
mankind on subjects of the highest moment lie still in darkness, in- 
volves the admission that the Author of the world is either indifferent 
or malicious or willing to deceive, where Pascal’s words are quoted 
with approbation: “ Dieu doit aux hommes de ne pas les induire en 
erreur.” It is evident that this is an argument equally available for 
a Mahometan or a Brahmin. We do not think, moreover, that the 
author does justice in his concluding lecture to the missionary efforts 
of other religionists, when he compares them to those of the Chris- 
tians ; the Buddhists indoctrinated with their faith a larger number of 
persons than the Christian Church has ever embraced, and in Africa 
and Asia at this present time Mahometanism is making the most ex- 
tensive progress. It is true, when these lectures were delivered the 
author had not before him the details of the Indian census recently 
issued, showing a somewhat alarming advance of the creed of the 
Moslem. We think, too, that it would have contributed to the 
lucidity of the argument set forth in this treatise, if the author had 
stated plainly, in so many words, at the commencement, what are 
those special doctrines of Christianity for which permanence is alleged, 
what is that pure quintessence which is supposed to remain, when the 
creeds are reduced to their very least (not their greatest) common mea- 
sure, or “developed’’ according to the exigences of the times. It is 
true we can form a pretty clear idea of the writer’s own present 
notions from incidental remarks in various parts of his lectures, though 
how far to be considered as held in the developed and transcendental 
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form alluded to in pp. 81, 41, and elsewhere, we are not aware. But this 
want of explicitness, so common on the part of religious writers, as to 
what is to be considered the central shrine of the faith, seems to us to be 
dealing somewhat unfairly with the unsophisticated laity, whether those 
who are unfriendly or those who are earnest partisans of Christianity ; 
with the former, because when thinking themselves bound to oppose 
what they conceive to be doctrines of the religion, they find them either 
denied to be essential, or denied altogether, or explained away, so that 
they may justly complain that the Church’s creed is a very Proteus 
which no man can grasp, and thus find a stumbling-block in its very 
unsubstantiality ; and towards the latter this vagueness is no less 
unfair by causing great waste of energy, and leaving even the best 
disposed in doubt where to direct their efforts. For while some of our 
spiritual guides exhort us to make a stand for the least outwork, and 
even seem to find in every kind of superstition, new or old, an avail- 
able means of support such as should be by no means neglected, others 
rebuke us for wasting labour on indefensible positions, or for bringing 
scandal on the cause by risking defeats on untenable ground. 

That the missionary energy of the Eastern races” towards the more 
educated classes of the community also is not altogether exhausted, 
the Bampton Lecturer may satisfy himself by looking into the Annual 
of the Brahmo Somaj. It is true, that the results yet attained are 
small in view of the vast population of India, but they cannot be consi- 
dered insignificant when the society comprises as many as twelve asso- 
ciations, and publishes nine newspapers in different parts of the Empire. 
It is worthy of remark, that the converts are mainly derived from the 
most candid and best educated classes of the community, and those who 
have been brought most in contact with Europeans, and understand 
their language. So much so that the Annual, which was previ- 
ously printed in Hindustani and English, is now printed wholly in 
the latter tongue. In departing from the corruptions of his native 
faith, therefore, the pious Hindoo does not seem altogether to have 
moved in the direction which would have been desired at home. 

Dr. Lewins’s tractate on “Life and Mind,’” is an attempt “to for- 
mulate a consistent and rational theory of existence” from a materia- 
listic point of view. He puts his case with clearness and ability ; but 
the disciples of Comte would demur, we think, to their master being 
classed in the same category with Plato as “a metaphysical” specu- 
lator. The author allows himself too brief space to fully develop his 
arguments. We should be glad to see him make this the basis of a 
more extended treatise, more fully illustrated with physiological exam- 
ples, in which he might introduce some of those instances which he 
regrets are now only to be found in a series of articles by Dr. Maudsley 
in a medical journal. The ordinary defect of the argument of materia- 
lists is, that they are apt to assume that nothing exists where 





10 “The Theistic Annual.” Published in Calcutta on the forty-third Anniver- 
cary of the Brahmo Somaj. 1873. , 

1 “ Life and Mind ; their Unity and Materiality.” By Robert Lewins, M.D. 
Lewes: George P. Bacon. 
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nothing can be perceived; thus making their own senses the mea- 
sure of the Infinite. This author, however, does not “venture to 
impugn the evidence of cosmical design, or the existence of an un- 
known, inconceivable First Cause, of whose Eternal Mind the eternal 
universe may be a hypostasis.” We think, however, he make the 
summum bonum of mankind to depend too much on a mere healthy 
state of the bodily functions. “ Earth 7s Paradise,” he says, “if the 
healthy operation of every anatomical structure could be preserved.” . . . 
“ All that is fabled by poets, saints, martyrs, founders of sects and 
systems, under the term Saturnian or Golden Age, Kingdom of Heaven, 
Paradise, &c., is comprehended in that supreme bien ase which results 
from the equilibrium of the bodily functions.” Doubtless a good 
digestion and a vigorous condition of the peristaltic movements are 
excellent things, but we cannot help perceiving that there are grave 
sources of unhappiness in human life besides such as arise from dys- 
pepsia, or susceptible nerves. We cannot be brought altogether to 
subscribe to the philosophy of Hans Breitman— 

“Who thought to solve the Infinite, 

Ash one Eternal Spree.” 


In one of his concluding statements as to education, we heartily agree 
with our author :—“ The further development of our race in intellect 
and moral feeling depends chiefly on education—the disuse of @ priori 
intuitive methods, and the systematic practice of rational habits of 
thought based on experience.” 

Me. Scott during the past quarter has not fallen off in his issue of 
monthly pamphlets, some of them very ably written. The writer of 
“Our First Century,” ” endeavours to show that we have no materials 
for an “intelligible, consistent,and complete history” of the Christianity 
of that period, and that the life of Jesus remains in a state of “ incu- 
rable uncertainty.” It might as well be attempted, he says, “to write 
a history of the famous war, supposed to have been waged on the 
plain between the rivers Simois and Scamander— 

“*«Where many shields and helmets fell in the dust, 
And the race of demigod men.’ ” 


He makes out a strong case. 

Excellent both in tone and matter are the “ Five Letters on a Con- 
version to Roman Catholicism.” Mr. Suffield is in a position to speak 
on this subject with some authority, having been for twenty years Apos- 
tolic Missionary in England, Ireland, Scotland, and France, and pub- 
lished a largely circulated work commended by all the Archbishops and 
the Pope. “ He never,” he says, “ incurred even in the smallest matter 
the censure of any ecclesiastical superior, nor ever had a quarrel with 
any Roman Catholic, lay or ecclesiastic.” He can therefore write 
without any “of the bitterness which is sometimes found as the result . 
of conflict.” His testimony, consequently, is extremely valuable, and 





12 «Our First Century.” Upper Norwood, London : Thomas Scott. 
13 « Five Letters on a Conversion to Roman Catholicism.” By Robert Rodolph 
Suffield. Upper Norwood, London ; Thomas Scott. 
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altogether unexceptionable as to the moral and mental evils which 
follow upon those practices of the Romanists, which modern High 
Churchmen are anxious to introduce into the Anglican system. We 
should be glad if some of our dreamy young ladies and shallow curates 
could be brought to ponder the kindly and fatherly advice of these 
sensible letters. They deserve to be widely circulated. 

“The Arguments of the Emperor Julian against the Christians,” 
edited by Mr. Nevins, appears to be a reprint of a translation cir- 
culated privately in 1809 by Mr. W. Meredith. The present editop, 
who is a zealous Roman Catholic, thinks it necessary to apologize for 
publishing a work opposed to his faith, declaring that he does so “in 
the interest and on behalf of Christianity.” In the course of a some- 
what lengthy preface he states, that his reasons for reprinting the 
book are to show the weakness of J ulian’s arguments against Christianity, 
and that the “ flippant infidelity of the present day is drawn from the 
same source.” This last assertion shows an ignorance of the history 
of modern scientific thought ; and a less prejudiced person would have 
perceived that Julian’s arguments, even as given to us, are not alto- 
gether deficient in force in relation to the mental growth of those 
whom he addressed, and the circumstances by which they were sur- 
rounded. A candid writer, however, would not have failed to impress 
upon his readers the source from whence these writings of Julian are 
derived. We have them only in the shape of extracts from a con- 
troversial work of Cyril’s, the most violent of the fathers, and an 
utterly unscrupulous and bigoted polemic. Cyril, moreover, only 
refers to three out of the seven books, of which Julian’s work con- 
sisted ; and even from these, in a sudden fit of candour, he confesses 
that he feared to extract the most powerful arguments. The present 
editor concludes his preface with the old trumped-up story of Julian 
on his deathbed being forced to cry out, “The Nazarene hath con- 
quered ;” an anecdote probably hatched in the heated brain of some 
saint, and about as veracious as the lying accounts of “ the terrible 
deathbed of Voltaire and other infidels,’ which certain tract societies 
have not been ashamed to circulate. These bugbear anecdotes have 
been the stock-in-trade of hierophants from the earliest centuries. It 
is not surprising that such a man as Julian should have excited the 
imagination and aroused the animosity of Christian eontroversialists. 
That a man of severe, virtuous, and self-denying life, and of eminent 
learning and ability, who had been educated in Christianity, and had 
the best opportunities of observing its working, but who in the maturity 
of his powers, after calmly weighing the antagonistic claims of 
philosophy, had rejected the Christian creed as a delusion, was 
an alarming portent; but it is to be lamented he did not remain 
satisfied with personally embracing philosophy, and refrain from 
attempting to balance one superstition by another. The endeavour 
of Julian to revitalize and give a philosophic aspect to the expiring 





14 “The Arguments of the Emperor Julian against the Christians.” Translated 
from the Greek fragments preserved by Cyril Bishop of Alexandria. Reprinted 
and Edited by Willis Nevins. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 
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Paganism, probably hastened the triumph of the religion he detested, 
But it would be of advantage, however, to some of our modern zealots 
to recollect how greatly the revulsion from Christianity in Julian’s 
mind was stimulated by the controversial bitterness, the pettiness, the 
shameless cruelty and intrigue, the religious arrogance and intolerance 
with which the whole atmosphere of the Church was filled even in 
those early days. Well may a magnanimous and philosophic mind 
have fled for refuge to the academy or the perch. At the end of the 
present work is translated Julian’s well-known edict, forbidding the 
Christians to teach the heathen literature ; the concluding passage of 
which may appear not altogether inapplicable to our circumstances at 
the present day :— 

“But let no youths be prevented from resorting to whatever schools they 
please. It would be as unreasonable to exclude children, who know not yet 
what road to take, from the right path, as it would be to lead them by fear 
and reluctance to the religious rites of their country. And though it would 
be just to cure such reluctance, like madness, even by force, yet let all be 
indulged with that disease. For I think it requisite to instruct, and not to 
punish the ignorant.” 

We imagine that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s answers to the ques- 
tion, “ Why am I a Christian ?””* will be more satisfactory to himself 
than to his readers, even among those who agree with him in his con- 
clusion. It is the baldest summary of what the author calls the 
“leading evidences” of Christianity, in the manner in which they 
were put before schoolboys or popular congregations thirty years ago. 
The author does not distinctly meet a single one of the difficulties 
that have been started in the way of belief during the last generation, 
and he adduces many of the old stock texts under the head of “ the 
prophetic announcements relating to Christ,” in the words of the 
authorized version of the Scriptures, seemingly altogether unconscious 
that they have been shown to be either mistranslations or to have 
a totally different application, if properly considered with their context. 
He indeed modestly excuses the inadequacy of his performance, on the 
ground that having at some period been himself worried by doubts, 
and having found a “ full remedy for want of faith” in “ those evidences 
to which the Christian may confidently appeal,” he wished “to afford 
his fellow-sufferers occasion to profit by his experience.” It might 
have occurred to a former diplomatist that a counsel who weakly states 
his case may rather damage than support the cause he would maintain. 
Indulgent friends, as the prefatory letter seems to intimate, may have 
insinuated that the mere suffrage of a man of consular dignity was 
itself a valuable evidence of Christianity. It is true,a good many 
people will think so, and “ pity ’tis, *tis true !”’ 

The third volume of the Rev. John Hunt’s “ Religious Thought 
in England”” is mostly taken up with the controversies which arose 
4 “Why am I a Christian?” By Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, P.C., K.G. 
London: Henry 8. King and Co. 

6 “Religious Thought in England, from the Reformation to the End of the 
last Century.” By the Rev. John Hunt, M.A., Author of ‘‘ An Essay on Pan- 
theism.’* Vol. ILI. London: Strahan and Co, 
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on the relations between Church and State, the Arian, and the De- 
istical opinions, with full illustrations and analyses of the works of 
the leading authors who took part in them. Some portions of the 
volume have already appeared in the Contemporary Review. Many of 
the analyses are very skilfully done, and the tone of the whole work is 
very fair and temperate. In the preface the author states the spirit 
in which he had wished to write, and we think he has carried out his 
intention. As the passage also gives a very good idea of the author’s 
style, we subjoin it :— 

“The spirit in which this work is written is, I trust, altogether different 
from the ordinary spirit in which histories of the Church or of Theology are 
generally written. tans not abused those from whom I differ, and I have not 
exalted those with whom I agree. I have had beside me for general reference 
Dean Hook’s ‘Ecclesiastical Biography,’ and have tried to fight against the 
spirit which pervades it. When the Dean comes toa Nonjuror or a Scotch 

piscopalian he is sure to find a saint or a martyr, to whom many pages of 
eulogy are to be devoted. When he comes to a Nonconformist, even if it be 
a Calamy, a Howe, or a Watts, they are served with a few dates and, perbaps, 
a list of their publications. A liberal Churchman is generally described as 
‘this unprincipled man’ or ‘this Arian heretic,’ while for the leaders of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland the Dean opens the floodgates of his wrath, and 
pours forth an overwhelming torrent of hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. My wish has been to write a history of theology on the rigid principles 
of natural science ; to feel as if I were of no party, no country, and no creed ; 
to appeal to no man’s partialities or prejudices, but to state the naked truth, 
however cold the form in which it might appear.” 


In an appendix there are notices of some authors omitted in the 
body of the work, and lists of the bishops occupying the different 
English sees, with dates. There is also a complete index to the three 
volumes. On the whole we think it a work likely to be useful to the 
younger clergy, both for general reading and a book of reference, 
and one, moreover, well calculated to teach humility and guard them 
from that narrow and intolerant spirit against which the author 
protests in his preface; for who in view of the long strivings of the 
human spirit, the infinite varieties of opinion, the errors into which 
the most clear-sighted have fallen, the infirmities and partiality of the 
noblest intellects, can possibly presume that he does right, in speaking 
as if he were infallible, as if he alone at last had found a nostrum to 
solve all human difficulties ? 

“The New Aspect of Christian Theology’” is a thoughtful sermon 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, in which he endeavours to show that 
“theology is not a fixed science ;” that the revelation of Christ con- 
tained certain germs which were afterwards to be developed in a 
manner analogous with that continual evolution which we observe in 
the progress of the race, and “which science teaches us about the 
progress of life;” that there isa universal element in Christianity 
which is gradually becoming better understood, and that “that popular 





17 «The New Aspect of Christian Theology.” A Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. London: 
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opinion which is the result of the work of God’s spirit in man” is 
against those narrow views which oppose it, “and their days are 
numbered.” . . . “Theological ideas will slowly but surely harmonize 
themselves with the universal ideas in the social and political king- 
doms, and we shall have a religion fitted for the further growth of 
man.” It appears, then, that like Mr. M. Arnold, Mr. S. Brooke looks 
for inspiration to the Zeitgeist. ‘There is no doubt that this affords 
the best chance for the permanence of theology. Mr. Brooke’s tone 
is hopeful, and timid divines may read his sermon with profit. 

The Master of Haileybury has issued a volume of very good 
common-sense sermons,” free from all extreme views, yet liberal and 
manly in spirit, and well suited for the purpose for which they were 
intended. We would especially call attention to the latter part of the 
second sermon on idolatry, and those entitled “Going Home” and 
“God’s Laws.” Some of them, perhaps, are a little long for a youthful 
audience. 

The lectures of Dean Howson “ on the Character of St. Paul’’” seem 
chiefly to have been written for purposes of edification, and but for 
the title page we should hardly have conceived, on reading them, that 
they were the “ Hulsean Lectures” for 1862, preached before the 
University of Cambridge. They are more after the manner of the 
week-day evening lectures occasionally delivered at popular chapels ; 
they have, however, reached a third edition, which, perhaps, would 
not have been the case if they had been adapted for a more discrimi- 
nating class of readers. We cannot say, nevertheless, that they make 
no pretence to scientific treatment, but it is that sort of fanciful 
science common in certain schools of theology, which seems chiefly to 
depend on subjective sensibility, which detects imperceptible shades of 
deepest meaning in a casual expression, and which is equally useful in 
developing a “ verity of the faith,” or salving over a difficulty. The 
first principles of historical criticism are noticed only to be pooh- 
poohed. The orations attributed to St. Paul in the Acts of the 
Apostles are accepted as his exact and actual utterances, and argu- 
ments are raised on every turn of expression. As well might we accept 
as their literal words the speeches of Lucius Papirius, and other 
heroes in Livy. Notwithstanding, however, our objections to Dr. 
Howson’s loose critical notions, we willingly confess that his lectures 
abound in interesting illustrations, are pleasantly written, with fre« 
quent happy strokes of tenderness and feeling well ‘calculated to 
make them attractive. We can conscientiously recommend them for 
Sunday reading in religious families. 

The “ Letters to and from Rome” also bear upon the character of 
St. Paul. But he is depicted more according to the appearance which 
Professor Jowett says he must have presented to the outside world, 





“Sermons Preached at Haileybury.” By E. H. Bradby, M.A., Master. 
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1862, By John 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. London: Strahan and Co. 

* “ Letters to and from Rome in the years A.D. 61-63.” Selected and trans- 
lated by C. V. S. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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“a visionary pierced by the thorn in the flesh.” This idea is, to a 




















































certain extent, worked out in these letters, which are imaginary 
epistles to and from an official who had encountered Paul at Rome, to th 
an officer of the legion quartered at Jerusalem, making inquiries re- ; 
Ss specting the origin of Christianity. They thus afford an opportunity 
a of representing the conceptions of that religion which would pro- <i 
a bably have been entertained by the heathen who came in contact sg 
a with it about the year 62 a.p. The picture is drawn with some _ 
aa ability and verisimilitude. - 
a “Church and No Church’ is a collection of short essays written in , 
- support of what the author calls the Catholic Revival in the Church, _ 
* decrying Protestantism and vindicating Ritualism. As compositions, At 
4 they are somewhat superficial and discursive. Their spirit and taste 
& may be judged of by his calling the statements of his opponents - 
ete “ wilful misrepresentation of fact,” and the riots of St. George’s-in- a 
¢ the-East, we are informed, “ were organized in a West-End drawing- Pal 
se room.” He recommends that the friends of the Church should stand suf 
a out for Disestablishment, should such measures as the “ Expunge- ee 
Ge ment of the Athanasian Creed,’ or the “ Dissenters’ Burial Bill’ be a 
fe passed. How writers of Archdeacon Denison’s school can think that a 
* diatribes of this sort can possibly recommend their cause to sober a 
a persons, or benefit it in the long run, it is difficult to conceive. Pro- , 
ei bably, like the Pope, they find a kind of solace in erying Woe! in the a 
i face of contemporary progress, and must perforce give vent to the The 
doleful humours which else would burst them. Their motto must be he 
that of the old satirist :— a 
“ Proetulerim scriptor delirus inersque videri, gres 
ue Dum mea delectent mala me, vel denique fallant, give 
Ps Quam sapere, et ringt.” the 
A collection of hymns and sonnets,” some of them translated from ail s 
the French of A. Vinet and A. Monod, and previously published in Good inte: 
Words and other periodicals, show considerable poetic feeling and civil 
facility of expression. They are evangelical in sentiment. of bi 
3 In the limited space remaining at our disposal we are unable to do thei: 
: justice to the important works which have been recently issued by men 
? the Society of Hebrew Literature.” They deserve especial notice on othe 
; another occasion. The main object of this society appears to be to Soci 
wender the literary treasures of the Jews accessible to the public. field 
These treasures are not confined to the Hebrew language; there are may 
if many valuable works in other languages, the production of Hebrew 
bi authors, which it is intended to include. The first volume of the Mis- 
cellany before us contains nine papers, all of great interest. Five are «] 
21 “Church and No Church.” By the Rev. A. H. Hore, M.A. London: poe 
J.T. Hayes. gu 
= =, Hymns and Verses.” By Henry Downton, M.A. London: H. 8S. King trave 
an 0. —— 
j 23 «* Miscellany of Hebrew Literature.” Vol. I. ‘The Commentary of Ibe - 
He Ezra on Isaiah,” translated, with introductions, &. By M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Che} ; 
¥ Vol. I. “The Anglican Version of Isaiah, amended according to the Commentay The 1 
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translated under the direction of the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. The first 
is a sketch of the life of a Vizier of the King of Granada, born towards 
the close of the tenth century; another is an epistle of the Rabbi 
Chisdai to the King of the Cusars, an independent Jewish kingdom 
reported to have existed in the neighbourhood of the Crimea. The 
authenticity of this letter was disputed by Buxtorf, but without good 
reason. His doubts appear to have arisen from his having confounded the 
author of the letter to the King of the Cusars with the author of the 
book “ Cusari,” a specimen of the Arab text of which is also given and 
translated in this volume by M. Adolf Neubauer. An interesting life 
of Chisdai is appended by Dr. David Cassel. Chisdai was physician to 
Abderahman III., at Cordova, in the tenth century, and also filled 
several political and diplomatic offices, which appear even to have 
brought him into contact with Otto I., Emperor of Germany. A 
paper full of information is contributed by the Rev. A. Lowey, on the 
sufferings of the Jews in the Middle Ages, taken from Dr. Zunz’s 
great work, “ Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters.” A specimen of the 
famous Biur (Commentary) with an introduction, is given by Dr. A. 
Benisch, and the Rev. Dr. Adler translates for us from the Hebrew a 
letter of the renowned Maimonides, of great “interest, on account of 
the autobiographical notices and criticisms of Jewish and Arabic phi- 
losophers which it contains.” Dr. Friedlander gives us in another 
volume a translation of Ibn Ezra’s celebrated Commentary on Isaiah. 
There were very great difficulties to be encountered in this task, as 
those who know the style of Hebrew Commentaries will not need to 
be told. They appear on the whole to have been surmounted with 
great ability. A full translation of Isaiah, according to Ibn Ezra, is 
given in a separate volume. Altogether we have here works both of 
the highest value to Hebrew students and affording a great treat to 
ail scholars and thoughtful persons, as well as in many points of view 
interesting to the intelligent public at large, showing that modern 
civilization is indebted to the Jew for much more than the invention 
of banking and bills of exchange, commonly supposed now-a-days to be 
their most considerable contribution. The text of Ibn Ezra’s Com- 
mentary, collated from several manuscripts, is to appear shortly ; and 
other valuable works are in preparation. The Hebrew Literature 
Society have occupied a too much neglected, but a most important 
field of research. It is earnestly to be desired that their operations 
may not be suffered to languish for want of funds. 


“In the Morningland’™ is an imperfect instalment of a project suffi- 
ciently ambitious—an attempt, namely, to solve the problem of the 
origin of Christianity. Ten years ago, while Mr. Stuart-Glennie was 
travelling in Palestine with the late Mr. Buckle, a discussion arose 


** In the Morningland ; or, The Law of the Origin and Transformation of 
Christianity.” By John Stuart Stuart-Glennie, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I.: 
The New Philosophy of History and the Origin of the Doctrines of Christianity. 
London: Longmans 1873. 
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between them as to the latter’s theory of the non-effect of moral 
forces as historical causes ; and it was then suggested by Mr. Buckle 
that the point in dispute could only be decided by an inquiry into some 
definite historical problem, such as that of the origin of Christianity. 
“In the Morningland” (which it appears from a prospectus at the end 
of the volume is but a section of a more extensive scheme of philo- 
sophy) is the issue of the discussion which then took place. Les 
dieux s’en vont—Christianity is dead, and Mr. Stuart-Glennie would 
trace its pedigree and write its epitaph; it has perished, he says, 
because, regarded as a philosophy of history, it postulated a theory of 
Causation which men have ceased to regard as true: a slow but resistless 
change has wrought in the latter centuries an intellectual revolution 
by which Christianity has been overthrown. For Christianity, with 
its miracles, its anthropomorphism, its personal God dealing humanly 
with men, is but one form of that Animism (or, as Mr. Stuart-Glennie, 
who has a decided penchant for uncouth phraseology, prefers to call it, 
Spiritism) which Mr. Tylor and others have shown to be universally 
characteristic of the primitive stages of man’s culture. But Animism 
involves a theory of causation which science has long since discarded, 
and not science only, but that intellectual revolution which may be 
best described as “a change in men’s notions of the causes of change” 
{p. 60) has rendered any philosophy of history which takes Animism 
for its basis obsolete and untenable. Such a.philosophy of history is 
Christianity, which is thus shown to be obsolete ; hence the need ofa 
new philosophy of history. Comte, descended from Hume, offers 
such a philosophy, but it is too exclusively Materialistic ; Hegel, de- 
scended from Kant, offers such a philosophy, but it is too exclusively 
Idealistic. What is wanted is a new synthesis of Materialism and 
Idealism, a reconciliation of Hume and Kant, a new theory of Causation, 
neither Animistic like Christianity, nor Materialistic like Positivism, 
and a Philosophy of History with the new Law of Causation for its 
basis. With such an Organon in our hands we can then proceed to 
the study of the phenomena of human nature, and to the specific pro- 
blem of the origin of Christianity, and so inversely verify the ulti- 
mate law of history which had previously been speculatively 
determined. New problems require new methods, and Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie professes to have discovered, or at least detected, a logical 
_process which has escaped the notice of previous logicians. Induction 
is based on the axiom “ Knowledge is to be sought in the induction 
of hypotheses of thought from the simpler relations of things” 
(p. 90) ; Deduction, on the axiom “ Knowledge is to be verified in the 
deduction of the relation of things from the developed hypotheses of 
thought” (p. 96); but intermediate between these two is a method 
and a process to be called “ Correlation,” or speculative development, 
for which the axiom is proposed, “ Hypotheses of thought are to be 
developed in progressive differentiations and integrations of thought” 
(p. 94) :— 
“ Among the great historic illustrations of this process of thought, not from 
things to general formule or conceptions, nor from general formule or con- 
ceptions to things, but from conceptions to differentiative and integrative 
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conceptions, I would point, first, to all theological and—so far as deductive 
verification does not form an essential part of its method—to all metaphysical 
speculation ; secondly, and more particularly, to the Dialectic of Plato, the 
Pg of Hegel, and the Subjective Method of the Politique Positive of Comte ; 
and, thirdly, in illustration of this process of thought, I would point to the 
relations which connect the artistic creations of all the greater poets, and 
those especially of Shakspeare.”—p. 92. 

This is not an entirely encouraging description of a new logical 
method which is to do so much for thought: the process bears a 
suspicious likeness to the “ intellectus sibi permissus’’ of Bacon, about 
which several very hard things are said in the Novum Organon; nor 
can it, we think, be regarded as a process independent of or even co- 
ordinate with the other two. As an intermediate step between hypo- 
thesis and verification such a process is no doubt of great value, but as 
such it is no new discovery, as the history of science abundantly shows ; 
asa method independent of verification it is only another form of 
that “ anticipatio mentis ;” which is the bane of science. Surely it is 
better to regard verification as the seal and sanction of discovery, while 
induction and hypothesis are the indispensable but imperfect prelimi- 
naries. We may here note that throughout the volume Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie seems to use the word “ verification” in a loose, if not a mislead- 
ing sense. A hypothesis is not verified by being shown to accord with 
observed phenomena, though this seems to be the only verification 
offered of the ultimate law of history ; it is only truly verified when 
it is shown that no other hypothesis will account for the facts, which 
isa very different matter. Armed with his reconstructed Organon, 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie proceeds with a dazzling not to say bewildering 
display of metaphysical fireworks to’ a new Classification of the 
Sciences, new conceptions of Matter, Motion, Force, Thought, and 


_Existence, and iinally to a new conception of Causation, which is to 


form the basis of the Ultimate Law of History. This conception 
is that of Mutual Determination (p. 164), and the Law is finally 
formulated thus :— 

“Thought, in its Differentiating and Integrating Activity, advances, under 
terrestrial conditions, from the conception of One-sided Determination, 
through the Differentiation of Subjective and Objective, to the conception of 
Mutual Determination.”—p. 191. 

Here is the desired reconciliation of Materialism and Idealism, the 
integration of the laws of Comte and Hegel, the new Philosophy 
of History which is to replace exploded Christianity, and may be 
compared “in ultimacy and incommensurable results with the New- 
tonian law of Gravitation” (p. 205). The second part of the volume 
proposes to itself the “verification” of the Law (as the author 
inaccurately, we think, calls it; we should prefer “ illustration” 
though the change would be fatal to the completeness of the 
theory) ; this begins at a very early period of history, about the 
dates and facts of which Mr. Stuart-Glennie seems to be more cer- 
tain than his readers are likely to feel ; but coming down to a period 
which may be more strictly called historical, the author shows that 
the gradual advance of men’s conceptions of causation would involve 
in the course of time a speculative revolution and a moral transforma- 
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tion ; and of the rise of these he finds evidence in the sixth century 
B.c. To this moral transformation Christianity at a latter period 
responded with success, while Neoplatonism opposed itself to it and 
failed ; the success of the former was due partly to its moral fervour 
(which however was not without parallel in contemporary ethical 
systems), but more especially to its assimilation of the Egyptian 
myths of the cult of Osiris, themselves the product of the aspects and 
forces of nature in the valley of the Nile. The failure of Neoplatonism, 
on the other hand, was due to its imperfect recognition of the moral 
transformation which was taking place around it, and to its futile effort, 
like that of modern Broad-Churchism, to give a meaning partly 
rational, partly mystic, toa mythology which the advance of mankind 
had outgrown; it attempted the impossible and died in the effort 
with “ vicisti Galilee” on its lips. It is easy to construct a new 
_ philosophy by striking out a recognised portion of an existing system 
and restoring it in an unfamiliar dress. Notwithstanding the formi- 
dable metaphysical analysis with which it is introduced we are unable, 
after careful consideration, to discover in the theory of Mutual Deter- 
mination anything beyond what has, since the time of Hume, been 
almost universally recognised as characteristic of causation. We say 
that poison causes a man’s death, but of course his death results from 
the mutual co-operation of the poison and the definite organs and 
functions of the bodily system; were the latter otner than they are, a 
ditferent result might ensue, and so far and no farther can the process 
be described as one of inutual determination ; this, however, is no new 
discovery, and we fail entirely to see how it can be made the basis of 
a new philosophy with such momentous issues. As for the so-called 
historical “verification” of the theory, the most that can be said of 
it is that it is ingenious, but we venture to think that the best 
criticism of it is to be found in Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s own words— 
“ History presents phenomena so various, that, for almost any theory. 
of it, a certain number of apparently verifying facts may be found. 
But general historical theories thus loosely veritied only bring discredit 
on the philosophy of history. A law so general as that which we have 
ventured to state as the ultimate law of history will require a very 
special verification” (p. 230). No candid reader will allow that this 
very special verification has so far been furnished; and though the 
volume before us is avowedly only an imperfect instalment of a larger 
work, yet the author will have considerably to change his method be- 
fore he can hope to establish his conclusion. We could wish that Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie, who has evidently learned much from Mr. Buckle, had 
been content to imitate his style, for his own style is conspicuously 
wanting in elegance, modesty, and restraint. Many sentences, full of 
unnecessary and jarring inversions, seem to be modelled on the stiffest 
of German prose; and it is but a clumsy artifice to interpolate scenes 
of Mediterranean and Eastern travel in the prologues and epilogues 
to the several chapters. The descriptions are not uninteresting in 
themselves, and the localities may well be associated in the author's 
mind with the speculations he intends them to suggest; but to the 
serious reader they are mere interruptions, and they give an aif 
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of rhetorical unreality to a book which, though in our judgment a 
failure as a “ New Philosophy of History,” is not without considerable 
insight and suggestiveness. 

M. Vera, the Hegelian Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Naples, is very angry with Dr. Strauss, whom he regards as a Hegelian 
renegade, for his late work “ Der Alte und der Neue Glaube ;” and he 
has devoted a volume” to its examination from the point of view of 
orthodox Hegelianism. We say “ orthodox’ with some hesitation, for 
like the Scotchman who was “ nae that sure’’ of the orthodoxy of the 
only man with whom he even professed to agree, every Hegelian seems 
to think it his duty to deny the claim of any other to expound the 
“secret’’ of the modern Heraclitus. And this is not unnatural, for 
“as Hegel lay on his deathbed” Heine tells us, “ he exclaimed, ‘ Only 
one man has understood me ;’ but anon he fretfully added, ‘and even he 
has not understood me.’”” We have no means of determining whether 
M. Vera is the one man or the successor of the one man who all but 
understood the master, but we may note that Mr. Stirling, the barely 
intelligible Scottish expositor of the “Secret of Hegel,” is “nae that 
sure of Vera ;’ however this may be, it is quite certain that M. Vera, 
whether he understands Hegel or not, has signally failed to under- 
stand his opponent. Though on isolated points his criticism is 
effective and vigorous, yet his general attack is a complete failure ; if 
absolute Idealism can show no more formidable front than this, the 
Aufkldrung will win the day almost without the trouble of fighting. 
As is well known, Dr. Strauss’s “ Confession” is thrown into the form 
of answers to four questions, of which the first is, “ Are we still Chris- 
tians 2’? ‘To this after a brief account of the results of modern criti- 
cism, he replies as follows: “ If our yea is to be yea, and our nay, nay, 
and we are to speak as honourable and upright men, then we must 
eonfess we are no longer Christians.” ‘Io this M. Vera replies that 
Christianity is the absolute in religion and as such is the eternal and 
necessary religion of mankind. But what Christianity? Is it the 
Christianity of the Synoptics or of the fourth Gospel, of St. Paul or of 
Pius the Ninth, of Luther or of Calvin? It is none of these—it is 
Christianity according to Hegel; it is the idea developing itself as 
religion, and manifesting itself in forms which, with a little make- 
believe, are not unlike those of ordinary Christianity. Miracles M. 
Vera yields without a struggle, indeed he holds that a miracle isa self- 
destructive conception, a contradiction in terms; yet his picture of 
Christ is drawn from narratives that contain little that is tangible if 
the miraculous element be withdrawn. So, too, he seems to accept 
the first chapters of Genesis as authentic (p. 300), though he sweeps 
away the serpent as a clumsy fiction. Criticism and the Aufkldrung may 
do their worst, he seems to say : it matters not when the Gospels or the 
Pentateuch were written; we accept their narratives only so far forth 
as they are inspired, and inspired not in the ordinary sense, but by the 
Idea in its religious development ; so far they are true, and their truth 





*5 “Strauss, L’Ancienne et la Nouvelle Foi.” Par A. Vera, Professeur de 
Philosophie & 1’ Université de Naples, Naples: Detken et Rocholl. 1873. 
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is eternal and irrefragable. Thus we have a Trinity, a Son of God, a 
Holy Spirit, an Incarnation, an Inspiration, a Christianity not such as 
the sacred records give them, but such as the developmenf of the Idea 
determines ; and, so far as we can see, the Idea could develop-them if 
the records had entirely perished—perhaps the more completely that it 
would not be embarrassed by legends that it must either justify or 
eliminate. Is not all this, however, what Dr. Strauss calls “ Ausfliichte 
suchen, drehen und deuteln wollen?’ If this is what the Hegelians 
mean by Christianity surely it were better toefollow Strauss and say, 
“ Let our yea be yea, and our nay, nay; let us be honourable and 
upright men, and say, we are no longer Christians—we are Hegelians.” 
M. Vera is perhaps more successful in his criticism of the gecond 
branch of Dr, Strauss’s “ Confession,” the answer, namely, to the ques- 
tion, “ Have we still a religion ?’’ Strauss’s own treatment of the sub- 
ject is less definite and complete, and the “All” is a conception which it 
is easier to make dialectical fun of than to make an object of 
veneration and worship. But it is when we come to the third 
question, “ How do we conceive the world?” that M. Vera’s failure 
is most conspicuous; surely never did unfortunate metaphysician 
fall into such a bottomless quicksand of paradox and ignorance. 
As is well known, Dr. Strauss’s answer to the question akdve stated 
is that the true conception of the universe is that which commonly 
goes by the name of Evolution, and is based on the cosmological 
theories of Kant and Laplace, and on the biological speculations of Dar- 
win and others. ‘These theories may or may not be true, but they at 
least deserve attention, and it is incumbent on those who would criti- 
cise them to try and understand them. M. Vera does not seem even 
to have begun to understand them, and in some cases he has gone far 
out of his way in order to misunderstandthem. For instance, Strauss 
quotes Kant as arguing that the “ endliche Mattigkeit der Umlaufs- 
bewegungen,” that is, the final exhaustion of the motion of rotation, 
would bring planets and comets into cédllision with the sun. M. Vera 
translates the phrase “la lassitude dont seront prises les planétes et 
les cométes dans leur mouvement de révolution,” and then asks why 
the planets should get tired; and this is the only argument which he 
brings against this part of the theory. It may be that Kant used too 
strong a metaphor, but it is undisputable that his conception is one of 
mechanical exhaustion, not of human fatigue ; if the word “ Mattigkeit” 
be translated as it should be épuisement, M. Vera’s childish argument 
falls to the ground. Again, in criticising the nebular hypothesis of 
Laplace, which as is well known assumes the gradual cooling of the 
nebular mass, M. Vera argues in the following astounding manner: 
“ Dans ce refroidissement successif de la nébuleuse on a oublié un point 
essentiel savoir, que le froid n’est jamais seul, qu’il est toujours suivi 
de son compagnon, ou de son adversaire, ou comme on voudra l’appeler, 
c’est-A-dire de la chaleur” (p. 182) ; and that there is a necessary and 
constant equilibrium between these two forces which would perma- 
nently maintain the nebular mass in its primitive condition: this may 
be good metaphysics for all we know, but it is very obsolete physics: 
we can only recommend M. Vera to study the conception of heat to be 
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found in any modern elementary treatise ; he may: find it unsatisfac- 
tory, for we doubt if it is engendered by the “ idée systematique de la 
nature,” whateyer that may be, but it will, at any rate, save him from 
misconceptions which would disgrace a schoolboy. Darwinism fares no 
better at M. Vera’s hands ; it is not more fairly represented nor more in- 
telligently criticised : it is “la vulgarité dans la science”’ (p. 199) ; itis 
the reverse of elevating to a man to tell him that he is descended from 
a monkey, a mollusc, or an ascidian, But how if it be true? This is 
the point and the only*point to which a philosophical critic should 
address himself; the human race cannot be degraded by a true theory 
of its origin nor elevated by a false one. M. Vera’s reasoning on the 
subject moreover is no more satisfactory than his rhetoric ; not content 
with declaring that natural selection fails to account for the phenomena, 
he denies that there is such a thing as natural selection at all; it is 
but a word and explains nothing; we might say, he affirms, that a 
point generates a line by natural selection with as much reason as we 
say that an ape generates a man by the same process. Here again the 
misconception is profound, the misrepresentation grotesque : M. Vera’s 
attack revoils on his own head; in endeavouring to prove the absur- 
dity of Darwinism he has only succeeded in showing his utter inca- 
pacity for dealing with the subject. On the whole, the book does very 
little credit to Hegelianism and very little harm to its opponents: 
successful dialectical attack at least demands an adequate acquaintance 
with the adversaries’ system, but we should imagine that M. Vera had 
produced his Evolution and his Darwinism much as Hegel is supposed 
to have produced his universe, by the spontaneous development of the 
Idea: the result is eminently unsatisfactory in the former case, what- 
ever it may have been in the latter. For the rest, M. Vera, as is well 
known, writes French with vigour and elegance, but we could wish 
that when he employs Italian compositors he would pay a little more 
attention to his corrections for thg press; there is scarcely a page in 
the book which is not disfigured by clerigal errors and their constant 
recurrence is very irritating to the reader. 

Professor Murphy recommends his work on “ The Human 
Mind” * for the reason amongst others that it is “among the briefest 
of those that have gone over the whole field of mind ;”’ he should have 
added perhaps that though among the briefest it contains more dispu- 
table matter than many treatises twice its size. It professes to be “a 
somewhat nearer approach to the real character of the mind than that 
of Reid, the founder, or even Hamilton, the lucid and eloquent exposi- 
tor and defender of the true system of mental philosophy.” It should 
be the aim of a work on mental philosophy for the general reader, anid 
“specially designed for the young of both sexes, who are entering upon 
the study of their own minds,” in the first place, “nullius jurare in 
verba magistri,” and secondly, only to present such parts of mental 
philosophy as, furnishing the common data to all schools alike, may 
be regarded as practically placed beyond the reach of controversy. It 





%* «The Human Mind: a System of Mental Philosophy for the General 
Reader.” By James G. Murphy, LL.D. Belfast; William Mullan. 1873. 
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is obvious that the present work does not profess to aim at this: it 
hoists the colours of Reid and Hamilton at the outset, and in conse- 
quence it contains statements in every page which philosophers of the 
opposite school would refuse to admit. ‘This it seems to us is exactly 
the way in which mental philosophy should not be taught to the 
young, nor is it the method which Sir W. Hamilton himself would 
have sanctioned : for, though he was dogmatic enough in his conclu- 
sions, his lectures are a complete repertory of the theories which have 
been held on the subjects he discussed. It may be urged that it is un- 
desirable to place controversial topics before the young : this is no doubt 
true, but it is certainly less desirable to teach them disputable matter 
and give them no notice of the existence of the dispute. Philosophy ean 
only be taught to people who are able and ready to judge for them- 
selves: to dogmatize it is to destroy it. Brief as Professor Murphy’s 
work is, it might yet be briefer if it were confined to purely philo- 
sophical discussion ; there runs through it a vein of washy rhetoric 
which would not be attractive in a sermon, and is repulsive in a work 
on philosophy. 

“Tllusion and Delusion,” ” by Mr. Charles Bray, author of “ The 
Philosophy of Necessity,’’ is another of Mr. Thomas Scott’s numerous 
pamphlets. It is an exposition, popular and explanatory rather than 
controversial, of that conception of the universe and of the human 
mind which is based on the principles of Evolution, the Conservation 
of Energy, and the Relativity of Knowledge. “The structure which Mr. 
Bray would build on these foundations is, perhaps, less solid than the 
foundations themselves. “‘ Physical force,” he says, “is automatic mind,” 
but he offers but a very inadequate proof of the proposition, which is 
certainly not self-evident, even if it be intelligible. Pantheism to be 
stable must rest on something more substantial than an unsupported 
metaphor. “In Psychology,” says Mr. Bray, “every one at present 
appears to use words in a different sense, and we talk of body and soul, 
matter and mind, spirit and spirits, knowledge and ideas, matter and 
motion and force, without any common ground of assent, or even 
knowing whether such things, in the sense in which we use the terms, 
have any real existence or not.” ‘This is very true; but things are not 
mended by taking each of these terms and giving them your own mean- 
ing: what is wanted is a searching dialectical criticism of such terms 
and ideas, such as Aristotle applied to the physical terms and ideas of 
his day. Such a criticism is the great present want of science and 
philosophy ; meanwhile dogmatic statement of opinions which are open 
to easy dialectical assault can be of little service to either. 

“The Idea of a University” is a republication in the uniform 
edition of Dr. Newman’s works of two sets of discourses to Catholics on 
academical subjects originally published separately several years ago. 








27 «¢ Tilusion and Delusion; or, Modern Pantheism versus Modern Spiritualism.” 
By Charles Bray. Published by Thomas Scott, Upper Norwood, London. 

*8 «The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated :—I. In Nine Discourses 
addressed to the Catholics of Dublin. II. In Occasional Lectures and Essays 
addressed to the Members of the Catholic University.” By John Henry Newman, 
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‘The grace and purity of Dr. Newman’s style are well known, and his 
thorough command of the great questions connected with university 
education has long been recognised. There is much in the present 
volume with which all must agree, and it is set forth in a form which 
cannot fail to attract ; but few non-Catholies will concur in the author's 
view of the relation of theology: to knowledge. No doubt on their 
own ground and with their own premisses the Catholics are unassailable 
in their view of the position of theology, and it was a sound instinct 
that lately led them to reject the “ Danaos et dona ferentes” of an en- 
dowment for mixed education in Ireland. The one argument for the 
exclusion of theology from education is that men are not sufficiently 
agreed as to the truth of its teaching: but as the Catholics are agreed, 
and as theology if it teaches the truth is of unspeakable importance, 
it would be suicidal in Catholics to consent toits suppression. * Dr. 
Newman’s defence of a liberal training against professional studies is 
sound and scholarly, and in the present state of the controversy, when 
Mr. Lowe and the Utilitarians are carrying all before them, his aid is 
especially valuable. Theological questions apart, the book, is fuil of 
instruction to the friends ofa sound and liberal academical training. 
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TJ ERR EDUARD ZELLER’S! discourses on Church and State 

are interesting as affording in a short space and in the most 
lucid form, an exhibition of some of the prevalent thought among the 
most cultivated Germans on a subject which in England it seems 
almost impossible to get discussed in a scientitic spirit. ‘The subject 
has long been a favourite one with the greatest philosophers of Ger- 
many, and the actual relation and comparative forces of the Catholic 
and Reformed Churches render the question in that country more 
capable of being reduced to a sound theoretical form than here. The 
work of Herr Zeller is, within its own limits, complete and exhaustive. 
It treats the subject from the earliest stage at which it historically 
presents itself in a theocracy, and proceeds to discuss the different 
circumstances in which corporations may be founded or recognised by 
the State, whether as independent and self-subsistent bodies, as privi- 
leged societies, or as public bodies; the problem thus arising as to 
which character properly belongs to an Established Church. The 
spirit of the author in relation to tke great practical controversy of 
the day may be gathered from the passage on “ ‘Theological Faculties,’ 
in which he points out the impolicy of allowing ministers of religion 
to draw all their influence from State support, and then to abuse it in 
the name of a foreign allegiance to anti-national purposes. 





1 “Staat und Kirche.” Vorlesungen an der Universitat. Zu Berlin gehalten 
von Eduard Zeller. Leipzig: 1873. 
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The writings of Professor Cairnes* exhibit more true political saga- 
city, coupled with argumentative skill and extreme lucidity of style 
than is, perhaps, since the death ef Mr. Mill, to be found in those 
of any other political author of the day. We have recently had 
occasion to notice Professor Cairnes’ republished essays on strictly 
economical subjects. A fresh volume on more general political topics 
is equally acceptable, and will equally well repay careful perusal. 
- The subjects of the American civil war and of Ireland are known to 
have engaged the author’s especial attention, and English opinion on 
each subject has been, in fact, from time to time largely moulded by 
his opportune utterances. The present volume contains an interesting 
lecture delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in 1862 on “The Revolution in America.’ The doctrine there 
taught is the same as that contained in the author’s “ Slave-Power.” 
In this lecture, delivered at a critical time in the conduct of the war, 
Professor Cairnes said :— 


“ As to the experience of the present year, I see no prospect of the fulfilment 
of that indispensable condition to the success of an anti-slavery policy—the 
military defeat of the South—except through an ny a on the Northern side 
to — more powerful than any which have yet been invoked. It has been 
well said that while the South has enjoyed the full advantage of the evil principle 
of slavery, the North has only availed itself partially, and with hesitating 
nerve, of the good principle of freedom. The cause of slavery, decidedly 
asserted, and logically carried out, has rallied the whole Southern population to 
the standard of secession almost as a single man ; while the North, substantially 
fighting in the cause of freedom, but fettered by the constitution, has 
hitherto shrunk from a bold appeal to those sentiments which freedom 
inspires.” 

At the close of the lecture Professor Cairnes makes an almost pathetic 
appeal to the as yet imperfectly roused conscience of his countrymen, 
saying that he cannot believe that “this unnatural infatuation for a 
slave-power is destined to be a permanent attachment.” Those who 
want thorough information on all aspects of the Irish University 
question, cannot do better than read the two essays entitled 
“Thoughts on University Reform,” and “The Irish University 
Question.” The former was first published in 1866, and contains 
an historical review of all the elements of the problem. The 
latter is now published for the first time, and has direct 
reference to the existing crisis of the controversy in Parliament. 
Professor Cairnes is strongly opposed to the policy of “ concurrent 
endowment,” and the reasons for his opinion are alleged with charac- 
teristic perspicacity. ‘The plea for concurrent endowment involves,” 
says Professor Cairnes, a demand that “the State should reverse a 
policy on which it has deliberately entered—a policy conceived in the 
interests of the entire community, adopted upon national grounds, 
and supported by the great majority of its citizens.” He says nothing 
is more certain than that the people of Ireland, as a whole, have not 
rejected the Imperial policy of open colleges and united education. 


3 ¢¢ Political Essays.” By J. E. Cairnes, M.A. London: Macmillan, 1873. 
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Professor Cairnes’s proposals are that the Queen’s University and Col- 
leges should be put upon a footing less widely removed from equality 
with the University of Dublin and Trinity College than that on 
which they now stand. The abolition of tests in Trinity College 
and the intended reform of that institution, and of the University of 
Dublin, will second the work, the general result of which will be that 
Catholics will then, in University education, at least so far as the law is 
concerned, be placed upon a footing of “ absolute equality with all the 
subjects of the Queen.” The clear statement of the difficulties and 
enuncication of the political principles applicable to this solution 
render these two essays of the highest value at the present time. 

It is remarkable that of all the varied political projects to which Mr. 
Mill at one time or another directed his attention, that which, 
together with the removal of the disabilities of women, seems to have 
absorbed the main attention of the last months, or even years of his 
life, was the reconstruction of the English Land Laws. A paper 
which first appeared in the Examiner of the 19th of July of 
the present year, now republished,? and a speech delivered at 
the last meeting of the Land 'lenure Reform Association,* exhibit 
at once Mr. Mill’s unflagging earnestness in pursuit of the 
reforms he thought needed, and his desire to demonstrate to all the 
world that those reforms were based on the simplest considerations of 
expediency and justice. The arguments of opponents, here as every- 
where, he shows himself to have strongly mastered, and expresses them 
with a fulness and exactness those opponents could hardly hope to 
rival. The moderation of his views in insisting on the claim of the 
State to intercept the unearned increment of rent is also conspicuous. 


“It should be understood also (he says) that no intention is entertained 
of paring down the increment of rent to the utmost farthing. We assert in 
priuciple the right of taking it all; in practice we have no desire to insist 
- the extreme right, at any risk of going beyond it. No doubt the option 

llowed to the landlords of giving up the land at its existing value woul secure 
him against pecuniary wrong; but we should be sorry to trade upon his re- 
luctance to give up an ancesiral possession, or one end: ared to him by associa- 
tion. We would leave, therefore, an ample margin by way of insurance 
against mistakes in the valuation. We would not insist upon taking the last 
penny of the unearned increase.” 


Dr. Sandwith‘contribates rather a trenchant pamphlet, helping on the 
same general movement, but especially directed to exposing the possible 
and actual abuse following in the wake of the English theory of land- 
lordism. The language is vigorous, and seldom weakened by refined 
limitation: but the reasoning is sound enough, and it is to be hoped 
the work will have an extensive circulation. Mr. Wilkinson’s lectures 





3 “The Right of Property in Land.” A Tract written for the Land Tenure 
Reform Association. By John Stuart Mill. London: Dallow. 1873. 

4 « Report of the Public Meeting of the Land Tenure Reform Association, held 
in Exeter Hall on Tuesday, March 18th, 1873, the late Mr. John Stuart Mill in 
the chair.” London. 1873. 

5 «The Tand and Landlordism.’? By Humphrey Sandwith, C.B. London: 


Kerby and Endean. 1873. 
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on the Land Laws’ are a simplified recital of the early chapters of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, according to the modern editions. It is 
not necessary here to dwell on the importance of instructing the 
working classes in historical, legal, and political science of the best 
kind. 

The conditions of health in schools is a subject on which there is so 
great an ignorance among us that itis a matter of great interest that an 
English translation is promised of Dr. Otto Wilhelm’s’ exhaustive treatise 
onthetopic. He complains of a similar ignorance and of a prevalent 
indifference among doctors, teachers, and parents alike in Germany, and 
notes with indignation popular opinion and even authoritative ad- 
missions to the effect that “the scholar must be pale.” Such pallor, 
and the effects on health usually ascribed to over-study, he believes to 
be far more commonly justly ascribable to want of cleanliness, dry- 
ness, ventilation, and light in school and class-rooms. Under the 
head of “ ventilation” all that is usually spoken of under that head is 
included, besides the discussion of the advantages of various modes of 
heating, of damp or too porous walls, of the smell of dirty or wet 
clothes, of overcrowding, and of the dangers of dust in the rooms. 
Under “light”’ are considered the locality of schools, the positions and 
dimensions of windows, various artificial lights, and colours of glass 
for windows. A vehement paragraph speaks of the injury done to 
eyesight in schools, and of the varying hours which should be used for 
teaching as the seasons vary. The seats and the manner of sitting in 
them, tables, and their distance from scholars, the grouping of scholars, 
and the length of time during which they must sit still, are con- 
sidered under a third head. Under a fourth the reasons for gymnastic 
instruction in schools, and for encouraging swimming and skating ; and 
the size and nature of playgrounds are considered ; warning is given 
against allowing too rough play in time allotted to recreation, and 
the necessity of regulated movements during lesson-time is urged; 
while the questions of how children should carry their books to and 
from school, and what arrangements should be made for them when 
waiting for the school-doors to open, are not thought too petty to be 
seriously discussed. Then follows the enumeration of the different 
points vital to a healthful regulation of the duration, alternation, and 
suitability to each child of the mental efforts required, the arrange- 
ment and length of play hours and holidays, the limits of work at 
home and in school, and the age at which schooling should begin; 
and the best light that experience can throw upon each point is 
brought to bear. Punishments, drinking water, conveniences, school- 
apparatus, the requirement made in Germany, but not among us, that 
school children should go at certain times to church, and should ap- 
pear on certain public occasions,—all are carefully gone into, and the 





6 “ Short Lectures Explanatory of our Land Laws,” delivered at the Working 
Men’s College. By Thomas Lean Williamson. London: Henry S. King. 1873. 

7 * Schulgesundheitspflege.” Von Dr. Otto Wilhelm Thomé. Céhn und 
Leipzig. 1871. . 
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work winds up its most useful pages with a few devoted to the snb- 
ject of infection and contagion in schools as well as “ moral disease,” 
and the ways in which these dangers may and ought to be faced and 
finally done away with by a hearty co-operation of teachers, parents, 
and any others who may be concerned. 

The “ Scholar’s Arithmetic’’* may be treated either as a supplement 
to “ Figures made Easy,” by the same author, or the latter and smaller 
work may be treated as a mere introduction to the larger work now 
published. These works differ from current works on arithmetic 
usually employed in education, in the endeavour manifest on the face 
of them to follow the natural order of thought in developing the 
successive rules instead of scattering the rules broadcast without any 
concern for their mutual interdependence. Thus the whole philosophy 
of numeration and of calculation by decimals is put at a very early 
stage of the larger treatise, while calculation by fractions comes later 
on. No opportunity is lost of explaining the metric system, and of 
facilitating its use whether in education or for practical needs. The 
chapters on Proportion and its various applications in daily life, such as 
to Interest, Discount, Stocks, will be found especially valuable. The 
style is throughout clear, concise, and logical; while the numerous 
examples worked out and the examination papers must largely increase 
the value of the whole. The work is a good specimen of the sort of 
school-books that may be looked for when the highest class of minds 
are devoted to their preparation. 

“The Money Market,”’’ or a treatise, by a City man, introductory 
to financial science, represents one of the best styles of educational 
works. It is brief, lucid, readable, and crammed with information on 
matters generally regarded as of considerable complexity. Thus, start- 
ing with a description of money, coinage, credit, and banking, the 
author proceeds to give an excellent history of the Bank of England, 
and discusses in a most instructive and impartial manner the policy of 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844. The subjects of the public Funds, 
Exchequer Bills, and the Stock Exchange are handled in a masterly 
style, and a full account is given of joint-stock, discount, and 
finance companies, while their relative advantages and capacities are 
carefully pointed out. The work, small and unpretending as it is, 
may be cordially recommended to many besides the young. 

Professor Sheldon Amos’s “ Primer of the English Constitution and 
Government” owes its origin to information he was called upon to 
furnish to the Commissioners of a foreign Government on the political 
institutions of this country. This accounts for a precision and 
accuracy in the style and materials such as would seem otherwise a 





8 *¢The Scholar’s Arithmetic.” By Lewis Hengly, M.A. Oxford : Clarendon 


Press. 1873. 

9 ‘¢The Money Market: What itis, what it Does, and how it is Managed, An 
Introduction to Financial Science.” Third Edition. By a City Man. London: 
Frederick Warne and Co. 1873. 

10 «A Primer of the English Constitution and Government.” By Sheldon 
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good deal in excess of what is needed for a purely educational treatise. 
A list is given of the main works of reference, Parliamentary papers, 
and Acts of Parliament, to which recourse has been had in preparing 
the work, and the use of which is recommended to students. The 
special interest of young students has also been consulted in a series 
of explanations of common political terms often used at random, 
either with a loose and uncertain meaning, or with no meaning at all. 
Such terms are—State, Government, Law, Legislative, Executive, 
Democracy, Republic, Constitution, Right, and the like. Beyond the 
more obvious topics to be expected in a book of this class, a large 
space is devoted to matter which is either as completely inaccessible 
to the schoolmaster as to his pupils, or which is buried amidst such a 
mass of detail, and (for educational purposes) irrelevant information, 
that it is very difficult to get firm hold of it. Such matters are the 
internal procedure of the House of Commons, the mode of election by 
ballot, the mode in which political parties arise and a Government is 
formed, a description of all the Government offices, the conduct of a 
criminal trial, the procedure at petty sessions, local government and 
taxation, the police, taxation and the revenue, the method of collecting 
Government statistics, and the National Church. One peculiar feature 
of the work as an educational treatise is the distinct political sympathy 
with the cause of progress which Professor Amos succeeds in im- 
pressing upon it. Thus, in describing the proceedings under the 
Ballot Act, he adverts to the prevalent corruption which called for 
that Act. In treating of the House of Lords, he points out its weak 
sides, and enumerates the most notable schemes for its reform. He 
gives briefly the chief arguments in favour of women’s suffrage, and 
the best devised schemes of minority representation. He describes 
exactly what the establishment of the Church of England means, and 
what changes in the law would have to be wade in order to disestablish 
it. He has a severe passage on the danger to be apprehended from an 
extension of government by police, and in the introduction says 
“The very ear of Parliament is getting dull of hearing, inas- 
much as the best established moral and political principles, whether 
affecting public liberty or public morals, or the province of government, 
are hardly listened to with patience, while the most superficial 
generalization that comes in the guise of figures is eagerly devoured.” 

We have recently had occasion to notice a French translation of the 
works of the great Louisianian jurist, Mr. Edward Livingston." The 
National Prison Association of the United States has been well advised 
in republishing the same work, of which the English editions had long 
been. exhausted. As is stated in the introduction to the new edition, 
by Chief Justice Chase, the Penal Code prepared for the State of 
Louisiana by Mr. Livingston, and which at its first appearance received 
such world-wide approbation, never became law. “ Objections of detail 





11 «©The Complete Works of Edward Livingston on Criminal Jurisprudence.” 
In Two Volumes. Published by the National Prison Association of the United 
States of America. New York, 1878. 
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and fears of possible consequences combined with sluggish indifference, 
and the inert force always so difficult to overcome in deliberative 
assemblies, to prevent the adoption of the comprehensive system, 
planned with a genius only equalled by the indefatigable labour with 
which the outlines were filled and completed. The Legislature proved 
unequal to the adoption of the Code of Livingston.’ A similar fate 
attended for a great number of years the Indian Penal Code, and a 
carefully drawn English Code, the work of an eminently learned and 
competent English Criminal Law Commission, has never yet passed 
beyond the pages of a Parliamentary Blue Book. These warnings are 
extremely instructive, as they seem to indicate that just in proportion 
as a Code is comprehensive, exhaustive, and therefore adequate to the 
wants of the day, is the opposition to be encountered in an attempt 
to secure its enactment. The Introductory Report written by Mr. 
Livingston deals with all the arguments customarily handled against 
codification, whether based on the work being superfluous, or the im- 
perfection of the best conceived language, or on the failure of certain 
celebrated Codes. The answer to these arguments is now pretty 
familiar to all, and attention will chiefly be directed to Mr. Livingston’s 
explanation and defence of his general scheme, and more especially 
of his Code of Reform and Prison Discipline. The humane and wise 
principles here enunciated, combining as they do punishment with re- 
formation, and never losing sight of the one in pursuit of the other, 
may be advantageously contrasted with such wild or almost flippant 
suggestions as those of Mr. Rusden,” of Melbourne, who would have all 
eriminals of whatever degree incarcerated for life with the view of 
making them subjects of physiological, medical, and surgical experi- 
ments. Mr. Rusden seems to forget that even were such a punish- 
ment otherwise expedient and just, the procedure of the best con- 
structed criminal law is the coarsest possible method for ascertaining 
the true persons to be punished. 

Seven thousand children are annually brought up before London magis- 
trates for punishment as criminals. A large number of these are accused 
of first offences, and in all cases the culprits are not more than fifteen or 
sixteen years old—sometimes not more than six. The author of “ The 
Gaol Cradle: Who Rocks It ?’”* has been at considerable pains to in- 
vestigate the nature of the offences for which they appear, and has in 
some cases, taken at random, traced the effect of early convictions and 
commitments for childish faults as itis shown in the extreme difficulty 
which such children find in obtaining or in keeping work, and in their 
consequent reappearance in court and in gaol until they are fitly enrolled 
among the “ habitual criminals.”’ He illustrates by these cases the sort 
of “ cases of folly, of naughtiness, of stupidity, of want, of heroism,” 
which are punished in these children as crimes, and appeals to the 
parents who see similar faults committed in their own nurseries and 





12 «The Treatment of Crimimais in Relation to Science.” An Essay by H. K. 
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parlours, whether they will not show themselves ready to devise some 
less terrible name than crime and some less reckless punishment than 
imprisonment for these less fortunate juveniles, whose parlour and 
nursery are the street, and whose nurse is the policeman. Public play- 
grounds, such as here and there are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of kindly and thoughtful men, would abolish some of the difficulties 
that beset the question of how to touch the evil ; but the author of 
this well-meant and earnest, but scarcely thoroughly digested work, 
believes the principal relief would lie in providing first a separate 
tribunal for children, with different and special rules, and secondly, in 
supplying the unemployed and energetic children who swarm the streets 
withschools in which they would learn useful trades, and so not find them- 
selves utterly incapable of the necessary diligence and care when an 
opportunity offers of making their way in theworld. He does not say 
what he would do to give the class above them an equal chance. He 
suggests that the changed conditions of education afford an opportunity 
to the Ragged School Union and similar associations to turn into such 
** Labour School Unions,” and so still to benefit the class for which 
they have hitherto worked, pointing out that Reformatories ought 
to be reserved only for “ real criminals,” not for young children, and 
that Industrial Schoolsare reserved also for “ scamps of children,” or for 
children of seamps. At the same time he very justly points out that 
the Industrial Schools Act, which so far disregards the right to personal 
liberty as to seize and educate the boy companion of thieves, before 
conviction of any actual offence, does not care to show the same 
thought for the girl companion of prostitutes, the proportion of 
“orphan and homeless” girls sent by the State to Industrial Schools 
being about in the proportion of two girls to thirteen boys. 

A series of essays on the facts and causes of the phenomena of modern 
French life, published by “an English looker-on,"* who has lived for 
a quarter of a century in France, amidst ties and affections which have 
made that country his second home,” possesses a never-failing in- 
terest, which is heightened by the fact that the causes of the defeat 
and of the financial recovery of France are among the hidden things 
inost eagerly searched out in our day. The papers deal with social 
life under the heads of Servants, Children, Furniture, Food, Manners, 
Language, Dress, and Marriage. The servants are said to be—out of 
Paris—more members of the family, more trustworthy, acute, kindly, 
obliging, and more free in manner, at the same time that they are less 
rigid in their adherence to “their own work,” and less greedy in every 
sense than those bad English servants who are frequently, but un- 
justly, spoken of as typical of their class among us. The conclusion 
naturally drawn by the reader is that the writer’s wife is a kindly 
woman and a good housekeeper. The sum of the paper on Children 
is that the “ average result” of home education and of school life in 
France is to make “somewhat ignorant, very prejudiced, charming 
voung women susceptible of strong emotion and strong love,” “ eager 
to viease, and to win admiration and affection, but controlled, in nine 





4 “¢French Home Iiife.” Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
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cases out of ten, by deeply-rooted religious faith, and a profound con- 
viction of duty.’’ French boys, however, are, in the mass, to be 
justly described as “sneaks.”” This term is used with reluctance by 
the writer, who explains that, though “they may become learned, and 
they do become affectionate,” they do not fight or play rough games. 
The want of religion in many Frenchmen is ascribed rather to a defect 
in early “ manly” education than to the prevalent infidelity into 
which the boys grow up by reaction against Roman Catholicism. 
And the whole failure to produce fine “ manly ” men is ascribed to the 
boys being too much under the influence and discretion of their 
mothers—a strange doctrine to teach in combination with another one 
which says that the faults of Frenchmen are “a want of stubborn 
pluck” and “the facility with which the higher moral teachings dis- 
appear when manhood comes.” Furniture has an unusually high 
place assigned to it among the joys of home; “a well-imagined, well- 
executed ameublement ought to occupy a front rank.” The French act 
on this principle, but are apt to err through resting their reasoning on 
this point “on vanity instead of the heart.” Of French food and 
cookery the praise is as warm as is usual. Nobody ever lifts up his 
heel against it. ‘‘ Manners” are treated as meaning the habitual 
attitude of French people towards each other in the current relation- 
ships of life, and the product of that attitude on the nation as a whole. 
First, and most at length, the manners and “ charm ” of the women 
are discussed and minutely described. They are said to “ gild,’’ and 
to “soften,” and to “charm ;” to be “ignorant of politics and of all 
dry subjects,” and greatly to gain in “influence” in consequence. 
“In women we are tempted to excuse frivolity, and surface pleasant- 
ness, and the shallowness of ceremony. In them those insufliciencies 
are, perhaps, inherent to the part they play; and, furthermore, they 
atone largely for them by fascination.’ But in men the writer owns 
himse! grieved to see the same sort of spirit prevailing, and, while he 
devotes a couple of pages to eulogistic description of the delicacies of a 
Frenchman’s bow, he thinks “ the manners of the men of France may 
possibly deserve to be classed amongst their national defects.” In the 
chapter on Language some very interesting paragraphs occur on the 
reflex influence of formed and settled languages on the national 
character of the peoples using them; on the amount of that influence 
won the nation, according to its greater or less loquacity ; and speci- 
feally on the effect produced on the French nation by the strength, 
precision, and flexibility of their mother tongue. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the word “ dame” is a “ sweet little exclamation ”’ in 
women’s mouths. In fact, the writer’s indiscriminate enthusiasm 
about some peculiarities of language and of the manners and dress of 
women perpetually recall his prefatory phrase about the “ ties and affec- 
tions which have made France his second country; and _ this, 
together with a very marked conservatisin in all matters, especially in 
tegard to the work and position of women, deprive his pages of the 
merit of impartiality. The last paper, on “ Marriage,” is admirable, 
setting forth high theories of marriage, with its progressive and 
hboriously-earned degrees of happiness; but it is doubtful, in the 
ji 2 
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bsen ce of everything but asserti on, whether these theories might bet 
be carried into effect by marriages entered into on the French system, 
and whether French morality, or the decrease in French population, 
show that practically they are more frequently carried out than with us, 

It is a great and rare art among travellers so to tell the world 
what they did during their wanderings as to interest their readers in 
their own individual and special mishaps or pieces of good fortune, 
at the same time that they give, without prolixity, just such informa- 
tion as is permanently useful for the mass of those who may follow in 
their track. Mr. Shepard” has acquired this art, and has made a 
tour in Norway look both more inviting and much more easy. 
Begin ing with the routes to. Norway, the coinage, the guide-books 
and maps to be preferred, a little warning is given as to the sort of 
inconveniences which a tourist must prepare himself for in the rustic 
quarters which he must be glad to look upon in the light of inns in 
the mejor part of Norway. Then Mr. Shepard abandons himself to 
the delights of that Norway “ which seems to have a hold on the love 
and sympathies of Englishmen, which the sunny south, with all its 
radiant beauty, cannot rival,’ and which sometimes becomes so strong 
as “almost amounts to a migratory instinct.” It is a not uncommon 
thing to attempt to see Norway by a coasting steamer, which stops at 
certain points to facilitate rambles into the nearer interior; but Mr. 
Shepard warns all tourists that “a steamer is the last place from 
which to see a fiord to advantage,” and persistently upholds the 
supremacy of walking—with occasional carrioles and “stol Kjzrres,” 
or rough carts—over all other modes of traversing Norway. 

Herr Weigelt has contributed his part to the identification of 
Schleswig-Holstein with Germany by spreading over the islands, lying 
off the west coast of Schleswig the skirts of German minute, pains- 
taking, scientific, and historical scrutiny.” These islands are of con- 
siderable summer resort, and the compact volume before us, while 
quite adapted to serve as a guide-book for tourists—for which, indeed, 
its admirable maps would recommend it—refuses to take so light an 
office upon itself, and concerns itself rather with the history and future 
fate of the fertile lands “ where now cows graze and chimneys smoke, 
but at some time fishes must sport and waves foam—only nobody 
knows when,” and with the well-to-do, strong, and domestic popula- 
tion, whose ancestors strove vainly with the overpowering elements, 
and who bear in their faces some lines of fortitude, in witness of those 
struggles well-nigh forgotten, and yet destinéd to be renewed as 
vainly. The style is much more lively than in many kindred publica- 
tions, and the whole account has a special interest for English people, 
af we would avail ourselves of experience and art in consolidating— 
mot only for ourselves but for the world—our little property of 
Heligoland, which lies adjacent to these islands, and is subject to 
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the same west winds, which threaten gradually but surely to blow 
the west coasts first inland and then into the eastern sea. 

The pleasant ease of Miss Edwards’s style is too well-known to need 
fresh recognition in the notice of her volume™ of description of 
experiences in the Dolomite mountains of South Tyrol. It makes her 
invitation to visit the lovely valleys and the yet unexplored peaks— 
one of which, however, she bas already robbed of its virgin freshness— 
still more urgent, and throws a veil over the roughness of travel, 
which might, to any who had not her vivacity and her linguistic 
powers, prove almost too real to be amusing. She seems almost to 
fear lest her account of the delights of the Dolomites may be more 
attractive than is desirable to a class of tourists who would be unable 
to appreciate the distinctions between the avaricious and wholesale- 
dealing Swiss hotel-keepers, and the refined and kindly representa- 
tives of ancient Tyrolese families, who act as innkeepers rather from 
such motives as used to inspire their ancestors with the spirit of 
unlimited hospitality than from any need or wish to make money 
out of their guests. It must be borne in mind, too, that in such un- 
frequented paths the manners of the traveller determine the manners 
of the inhabitants, and not all English folk would make such friends 
as Miss Edwards did. An admirable map and many interesting 
sketches greatly add to the charm of the book. 

To persons imbued with Persian views of the scenery and civiliza- 
tion of Persia,Mr. Brittlebank’s" narrative may be useful as a very piain 
and amusingly unsophisticated account of the miseries and hazards 
possible to be found in the arid, wastes of that kingdom. To the ad- 
venturously inclined who might turn to its pages for information it 
will not be found profitable, for Mr. Brittlebank’s Eton education was 
either insufficient or too recent to endow him with any noticeable power 
of observation, and he failed to visit some of the most interesting 
points near to which he passed. Possibly his artless description of the 
horrors of starvation which met his view in the most frequented roaas, 
and in Teheran itself, will impress his readers all the more because it 
is so very evident that he has no idea whatever of dressing up ms. acts 
ig any way. One passage suffices for an example. They haa just 
halted at a caravansary :-— 


“A faint gust of wind as we entered brought with it the smell of a 
charnel-house. On looking roundI noticed a woman lying on her face. She 
was dead and perfectly naked, the few garments which she was accustomed 
to wear having been taken by some other poor creature starving in the chilly 
nights. Out of the sockets of her eyes and mouth a black and noisome fluid 
was oozing, and the side of her face and breast was gnawed away. Two 
famished-looking men and a woman were seated a few yards off, glaring at the 
body with wolfish eyes. A horrible suspicion seized me. Could famine have 
att them to this horrible repast ? I would not believe and yet I could not 

joubt it.” 
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It is the inert or indifferent sovereign of this famine-struck land, 
with his jewels, that England has just been delighting to honour. 
There are not many wars that have given rise to such a flood of con- 
temporary literature as the late war between France and Germany. The 
latest specimen of this literature is curious from it being composed 
by an English Member of Parliament, Sir J. S. T. Sinclair,” M.P. for 
Caithness, published in German at Berlin, and bearing the sympathetic 


imprimatur of Count Moltke and Prince Bismarck. A large part of 


the work is taken up by German translations of articles in the English 
newspapers, especially Zhe Times. The work contains an elaborate 
investigation of the circumstances which led up to the war, of the com- 
parative national quualities of Prussia and France especially as looked 
at in the light of English characteristics, and of the general and par- 
ticular consequences of the war. 

A purely military treatise, of a very high character, is contributed 
by Colonel Anderson,” having for its purpose to expose the real condi- 
tions of a military and—so to speak—of a moral sort upon which 
successive war depends. The work is of a very practical kind, and is 
one among many proofs of the large scientific spirit that is being in- 
troduced into the discussion of military matters. The author aptly 
quotes from Sir H. Lawrence, “The man who never reflected in his 
life cannot be expected to reflect on an emergency.” 

The author of “ The Education of Man,” has a certain amount of 
orthodox belief, but has adopted new and ingenious ways of getting out 
of common intellectual difficulties in connexion with that belief. His 
theory is that, there being a race of fallen spirits, God wished to re- 
cover them, and selected men’s bodies as homes in which they might 
have an opportunity of reformation. There were already anthropoid 
animals on the earth, higher than apes, and Adam and Eve were 
selected from these as the most highly developed and the most fitted 
to receive these souls. The descendants of the soulless anthropoids 
still exist in the savage races, to whom, therefore, it is useless to send 
missionaries, though the author would not have felt it right to start 
this theory if slavery had not already been abolished. Among the 
descendants of Adam and Eve only a few are concerned necessarily 
with Christianity, for “although He may have kept men from the 
means of knowledge of Himself and His service, he has not given to 
the souls so kept in ignorance any interest in the future state, either 
for weal or for woe, dependent upon that knowledge.” In the future 
state the souls of men will receive further education in other worlds if 
they have embraced Christianity ; if not, their bodies will perish and 
they will return to the torments from which they came. He does not 
believe that the serpent spoke to Eve, nor the ass to Balaam, as in 
each case the hearer would have been too frightened to listen and 
would have run away. 
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Charles Griffinand Co, 1873. 
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In selecting a few women as pegs on which to hang a vehement 
attack upon the advocates of women’s suffrage, Mr. Menzies” has 
been careful to put prominently forward such women as, trained in 
a vicious and vain society, were apt to use their personal appearance 
and their capacities for “ gallantry” for political ends, while he forgets 
to compare them with the men politicians of their day, with whom 
they had to cope, and who were open to exactly thesame charges. It 
is true that the hope that women will introduce a greater purity 
of political morality seems to be damped by such instances; but Mr. 
Menzies might also have contrasted the self-forgetfulness, as to effort 
after power for selfish ends, which he strangely treats as a grave blemish, 
with the selfishness of many of the contemporaneous male politicians. 
Madame Roland, Madame Necker, and Madame de Suard, are names 
against which Mr. Menzies can find nothing to say; so he passes 
them by with—“ But women who love freedom abstractedly for its 
own sake, and are ready to suffer and die for a political principle, like 
Madame Roland, are very rarely met with.” And are such men 
common? A curious feature in this work is that a full page is given 
verbatim, and without acknowledgment, from the anonymous papers 
on “French Home Life,” which appear reprinted from Blackwood’s 


Magazine. Even if Mr. Menzies be the anonymous author of them, 


it would have been well to avoid the appearance of evil, especially as 
this might somewhat discredit the*value-of his political as well as 
literary truthfulness. 

‘“* Erewhon” was a brilliant book, and “The Coming Race” a suc- 
eessful one; and the danger seems to be lest every dreamer who 


thinks he could have managed things better, should be seized by an 
epidemic desire to put his crude fancies into print. “Another 
World” * appears to be the result of a slight speculative knowledge 
of electricity, of a general opinion that education would be more 
satisfactory if people understood the characters of children better, of 2 
great desire to see men dressed in bright colours and in trousers 
made of a “large mass of drapery of a very fine light material, finer 
than cambric, wound round the leg—one red, and the other blue’”’— 
and of a belief that society would be happier if a wise despot 
ruled it, and if women were more beautiful, more docile and obedient, 
better dressed, and made proposals of marriage. It is a mere waste of 
time for printers to set up such lucubrations in type, even when their 
authors believe them to contain important practical hints, and intimate 
that their ideas are revelations to them by a spirit, and promise in some 
sequel to be good enough to demonstrate the immortality and 
immateriality of the soul. 

It must be a beatific state of mind in which any one can frequently 
sit down, thinking of a “real person’”’ each time and address to him 
ex cathedrd remarks on the advantages, the possibilities, the dangers, 
the incidents, and the necessary physical concomitants of an intellec- 
*2 « Political Women.” By Sutherland Menzies. Henry 8. King and Co, 


London. 18738. 
%3 “* Another World.’ By Hermes. Samuel Tinsley London. 1873. 
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tual mode of life. Mr. Hamerton™ may or may not be familiar with 
the lucubrations of his predecessor, “A. K. H. B.,” but at all events 
he has carried out that writer’s idea into a fresh-field. To speak thus 
of his papers is not to say that they are either without value or 
without interest, but it is to suggest that their value and in- 
terest come but very little from the form they take nor from the 
chemist who is the agent of* their crystallization. “The Physical 
Basis” is probably the most useful portion of the volume; as it holds 
the balance very fairly between too little and too much exercise and 
. self-indulgence. ‘The Moral Basis” sententiously impresses upon 
the mind the necessity of industry in order to success. “Of Edu- 
cation” is noticeable chiefly as being very discouraging to students of 
languages, but highly encouraging to persons of an artistic turn of 
mind. It is well not to be hurried; not to be anxious about money ; to 
conform reasonably to fashion and custom; to marry either a woman 
who will not interfere with you, or one who will sympathize and share 
your pursuits, and so on. Many anecdotes and observations about 
distinguished persons are interesting, but they are apt to do duty 
several times over in the course of the volume. 

Herr A. Schrool’s “ Knowledge and Life”* presents -an interesting 
series of speculations on the mode of development of the leading facts 
of social life. Starting with the bare antithesis of man and the world 
and the physical conditions essential to support human life, the gradual 
education of the race by nature, by conscious education, by politics 
and by religion, is tracked out. The style of the work is attractive, 
and the character of it is about half-way between that of a strictly 
geientific inquiry and of a somewhat idealistic romance. ‘The dis- 
cussion of the functions to be discharged by the several planets in 
furnishing habitations for men after death, and the remarks on the 
inexpediency of looking constantly for “ State-help,” may be taken as , 
specimens of the somewhat ambiguous character of the work. 

A segment of Dr. Burckhardt’s” well-known handbook of “ Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and Painting in Italy,” has been re-edited in 
Germany, and translated*by Mrs. Clough, under a superintendence 
which gives the English publication all the advantages of a third 
(dition, bnt which has evidently cramped the translator’s use of 
our language. The book is small and well printed, and well adapted 
to fulfil its purpose as a practical guide both to travellers and to 
English dwellers in Italy. It includes a history of the rise and 
course of the schools, not only of Italian painting, but of all that 
are represented in Italy up to the beginning of last century, and 
is arranged according to these schools, the traveller being helped to 
explore each town by an index of places which gives a list of what 
works are there to: be found. In the case of each school, and of 
each painter of the school, the reader is left at no loss to learn 





%4 “The Intellectual Life.” By Philip Gilbers Hamerton. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1873. 

25 << Wissenshaft und Leben.” Von A.Schrool, Hamburg. 1873, 

°6 “The Cicerone in Italy. Painting.” By D. Jacob Burckhardt. . Translated 
by Mrs. A. H. Clough. London: John Murray. 1873. a 
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what are the points which distinguish them either for good or 
evil; and this is no small boon to that large class of English people 
who go to foreign picture. galleries, ignorant of painting,. knowing 
when, but not why, a picture attracts or repels them, perfectly con- 
scious of their ignorance, and hoping by a course of picture-gazing to 
develop a reasonable and refined taste. 





SCIENCE. 


INCE his return from. America, Professor Tyndall has presented 
scientific literature with his lectures,’ delivered in America, and 
also with a pamphlet’ of a polemical character. The lectures have by 
additions and emendations of various kinds, as the author says, been 
rendered more useful to his readers on both sides of the Atlantic. We 
cannot see how any emendation can render a book more useful shan 
the lectures themselves must have been, surrounded, as the explana- 
tions of facts in the latter case were, by brilliant experiments, 
which ProfessorTyndall knows better how to arrange and to construct 
than any living physicist. When we heard of the Professor’s visit to 
America, our first thought was that his lectures there would possibly 
range over the whole extent of physics—singling out definite and highly 
important principles, and selecting especially those which have recently 
received great development. We expected, indeed, that these lectures 
would afterwards prove quite an original addition to scientific litera- 
ture, if not in the promulgation of novel facts, yet in the striking 
mode of treating old facts, in the manner of illustrating them by ex* 
periments, striking or instructive, or both, as each case would require ; 
and, above all, we looked forward to the glowing introductions to 
each subject, the magnificent thoughts on the road, by which the 
Professor concatenates apparently wWlely distant facts, and fills the 
minds of his hearers with elevated thoughts often of the highest 
poetry ; and finally, we counted on the magnificent perorations, for 
which qualities, as well as for the other characteristics we have 
mentioned, Professor Tyndall’s lectures have become justly famous, 
But these lectures have not fulfilled our expectations; they are 
neither more nor less than a short “popular” -treatise on light, 
and as an incredible number of facts are unfortunately strung 
together, they must crowd upon the reader, and render the whole 
somewhat wanting in that clearness and perspicuity which charac- 
terize all other writings of the Professor. Even in this book, 
clearly aiming solely at simply instructing a class of readers, Professor 
Tyndall introduces chapters on the so-called “History of Science.” 
It is certainly instructive and legitimate that in Lecture II. the 
attacks should be alluded to which Lord Brougham made upon the 
1 “Six Lectures on Light.” By John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1873. 
* “¢ Principal Forbes and his Biographers.” By John Tyndall. London : Long- 
mans. 1873 
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scientific labours of Dr. Young, although we doubt the advisability of 
entering upon such matters, even cursorily, in a scientific treatise 
which is addressed to very beginners, and in which it should be the 
principal aim of the teacher to place nothing else but broad facts, 
established beyond any doubt, before his audience. But why this 
attack should be treated in detail through more than thirty pages, 
we are at an absolute loss to understand. 

There seems still to exist, as shown by the Professor’s pamphlet, 
entitled “ Principal Forbes and his Biographers,” a kind of warlike 
propensity among men engaged in physical research, which by no means 
does battle for the truth of things or facts, but solely fights about 
the question whether it was A or B who first made this or that great 
discovery, or first established this or that great principle. Professor 
Tyndall has often, for reasons which are to us quite unintelligible, 
made his writings or lectures the opportunities of lifting up to the 
skies a particular inquirer, who generally was comparatively un- 
known until then, and hence the treatment which he has accorded 
to other men of great merit has, by contrast, assumed the appear- 
ance of want of recognition of their services to science. Again, in 
other cases he has, also without intelligible reason or purpose, 
appeared to detract from the acknowledged fame of a great man by 
referring to previous observations, often made quite accidentally and 
never originally estimated in their future bearings by their authors. 
Thus Professor Tyndall, being about to instruct young students by a 
book on Glaciers, &c., gives unnecessary offence to a number of 
men who consider, certainly with great justice, the late Professor 
Forbes to have done more for the true explanation of glacier pheno- 
mena than the French Bishop Rendu. Will it be believed that a 
great lecturer like Professor Tyndall introduces to a juvenile audience 
a short discussion on the relative merits of Forbes and Rendu, and 
that he thinks it worth his while to “ thank his friends at the British 
Museum for the great trouble they have taken to find for him’ a 
little book, published in 1773, entitled “ Picturesque Journey to the 
Glaciers of Savoy,” and in which the author, a certain Bordier, of 
Geneva, says—“ At the first aspect of the ice-mountains an observa- 
tion presents itself, which appears sufficient to explain all. It is that 
the entire mass of ice is connected together, and presses from above 
downwards, after the manner of fluids. Let us, then, regard the ice, 
not as a mass entirely rigid and immobile, but as a heap of coagulated 
matter, or as softened wax, flexible and ductile to a certain point.” 
Professor Tyndall thinks this is the viscous theory foreshadowed, and 
he thanks Professor Studer for directing his attention to {Bordier. 
Why should he thank him publicly ? Why should he make so much 
of Bordier, of Rendu, and only passingly at the end, although in appa- 
rently highly appreciative strain, speak of Forbes, with reference to 
this plasticity of glacier-ice ? Why should Professor ‘Tyndall consider 
it his business to discuss the chronology of the observations of Agassiz 
and Forbes, on the motion of glaciers, in a manner which is certainly 
calculated to offend the champions of the latter ? We cannot find any 
answer to questions of this kind ; we can only regret that men like Tait 
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and Tyndall, each great in his own way, should think it worth their 
while to waste a single moment about quarrels such as those of which 
this pamphlet, we fear, is only one of further encounters still to come. 

Mr. Proctor is not only a hundred-eyed Argus, gazing into the very 
depths of stars, but he must be a Briareus, having a hundred arms and 
fifty heads. We have before us two books from his ever productive 
pen. One is a thoroughly scientific treatise, although of an elementary 
character, on our present knowledge of the moon.’ It is written in a 
manner so admirably clear, even in those points which give usually 
great difficulties to readers without a regular mathematical training, 
that every student earnestly bent upon making himself master of this 
treatise will with comparative ease have gained an insight into a really 
extensive portion of astronomical knowledge. The chapter on the 
moon’s motions is truly excellent, and so well illustrated by the 
author’s well-known diagrammatic powers, that the attentive reader will 
understand every sentence without effort. This portion is presented 
not merely in a popular but also in an exact manner. The reader sees 
not merely how the law of gravity accounts for the more obvious fea- 
tures of the moon’s motion, but also how her peculiarities of motion, her 
perturbations, are explained by the law of attraction. On the one hand 
the Scylla of too great simplicity is avoided, lest the reader should be 
left with the impression that the evidence for the law of gravity is not 
80 complete as it actually is; on thé other the Charybdis of complexity 
is escaped from lest the general reader should be deterzed altogether 
from the investigation of a subject which is not only extremely im- 
portant but in reality full of interest. The portion which treats of the 
surface phenomena is very attractively described, and the whole is ex- 
teriorly presented in Messrs. Longmans’ best style. The book is a 
worthy companion to the already classical work by the author on the sun. 

We cannot speak unfavourably of Mr. Proctor’s second work* before 
us, although we should like to do so, for there arise in us always 
unpleasant and uncomfortable sensations whenever we hear of “light 
science,” or science in connexion with “leisure hours.” Here we have 
both together, and yet we found, after overcoming our first feelings and 
diving into the book itself, that it is very pleasant reading on a great 
many interesting subjects. Even the professional man of science will 
find that Mr. Proctor has here really catered for his own class of 
readers attractive matter, which lies beyond one’s immediate sphere of 
cognizance, and upon which every one nevertheless desires to have some 
general and yet sound knowledge. ‘Thus the “light” articles on the 
Gulf Stream, or oceanic circulation, and especially the comprehensive 
little essay on the climate of Great Britain, will prove by no means un- 
worthy of very serious attention. 

Mr. Baker’s “ Long-Span Railway Bridges’® has appeared in a 





3 “The Moon.” By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1873. 

4 “Light Science for Leisure Hours.” Second Series. By Richard A. 
Proctor, B.A. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1873. 

5 « Long-Span Railway Bridges.” By B. Baker, Assoc. Inst. C.E. London: 
E. and F.N. Spon. 1873. 
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revised edition, but has now added to it a portion on “Short-Span 
Railway Bridges.” The author appears to have arrived at a conclusion 
of wider interest than a mere professional one. His experience for some 
years past as to the effects of heavy rolling loads upon the most severely 
worked line in the world, where the bridge girders are bent by passing 
wheels as many times in a few hours as upon an ordinary line they 
would be in a year, has enforced upon him the conclusion that the 
destructive action of a frequently recurring load is habitually under- 
rated, and that, as a consequence, in many instances heavy works for 
maintenance will have to be undertaken in the future. The author thinks 
that the ordinary practice of lumping together dead and rolling loads, 
and adopting a uniform working strain of five tons per square inch, 
whatever the respective proportions of the said loads may be, is totally 
indefensible, and implies an unconscious exhibition, on the part of the 
designer, of timidity in some instances, of temerity in others. 

To any student, who wishes to make himself in a comparatively short 
time well acquainted with the principles and the application of the 
spectroscope, we cannot recommend a better little treatise than Mr. 
Lockyer’s,’ who is recognised as one of the men entitled to speak with 
authority on this particular subject. Students are already well ac- 
quainted with the author’s happy mode of rendering difficult points 
clear, and they will recognise the same lucidity in those portions in which 
the results of recent spectroscopic researches are briefly but compre- 
hensively laid before the reader. We find even in this little treatise, 
unfortunately, traces of that questionable feature in modern elementary 
science instruction to which we have already alluded. Mr. Lockyer is 
not contented with simply mentioning any name as that of the recog- 
nised discoverer of a fact, but he presents always at the same time a 
couple or more of other names (which are quite meaningless for most 
readers) as those of men who have seen this or that previously, although 
they have notso clearly enunciated the fact, or who have “independently,” 
as the phrase goes in such cases, arrived at the same conclusion. This 
empty cataloguing of names of physicists, who accidentally directed 
during any period simultaneously their attention to the same subject, 
is to be deprecated in text-books, especially when written by so 
distinguished a man as Mr. Lockyer. 


Mr. Latham has done well to project, and now in part to issue, a 
work on the whole question of sanitary engineering.’ The lite- 
rature of sanitary works and improvements is, or was until this book 
appeared, scattered through a vast number of ‘‘ Transactions,” Blue 
books, and the like, so that the study became beset with great difficulties. 
Mr. Latham is well fitted to undertake the codification of these 
important but fragmentary records, for he is not only an engineer of 
large personal experience, but he has learnt the value of time, and 





6 “*Nature Series. The Spectroscope and its Applications.” By J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. London: Macmillan and Co. 1873. 

vt Sanitary Engineering (Sewerage).” By Baldwin Latham, C.E. London ; 
1873. 
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puts what he has to say in a terse and pointed form. Moreover, he 
is straightforward enough to allow his own opinions to be seen; and 
we always welcome this feature in books, which essentially can be but 
compilations. After a few words of introduction, in which the author 
naturally urges the importance of that which he has to say, he pro- 
ceeds to discuss at length the requirements of town sewerage, and the 
means which are in use to meet such requirements. Mr. Latham, 
like almost all engineers, is an advocate of water carriage; and in this 
we think the engineers have the best of the chemists. Water car- 
riage once granted, there is little to discuss in the mode of securing 
this ; the main principles of sewer construction are now well known 
and agreed upon. We have only to add, that Mr. Latham sets these 
principles adequately forth, and illustrates their application by nume- 
rous and good woodcuts. He enters also into all the complications 
made necessary by interference of tides, by varieties of outfall and of 
gradients, and so on. The whole question, too, of materials and pro- 
cesses of constructiou are fully detailed, and appear to us to be handled 
in an accurate and well-informed spirit. Flushing arrangements and ven- 
tilation of sewers are not forgotten ; and here we are pleasantly reminded 
that difficulties in sanitation do, sometimes at least, pass through the 
stage of discussion into that of settlement. As far as we are aware, 
all unprejudiced persons are now agreed that sewers ought to be 
ventilated, and that such ventilation should be obtained, not by the 
artificial creation of draughts or currents, but by short shafts in the 
crowns of the sewers in number and size proportionate to the area of 
the sewers, and protected by trays of charcoal. In his remarks upon 
house-drains Mr. Latham of course insists upon the use of upcast 
shafts, and forcibly impresses upon all builders the duty of preserving 
open communications between the house and its drains. Every outfall- 
pipe should discharge itself through the open air into its drain by 
way of a trapped gulley ; this seems the A B C of safe drainage, but 
how rarely do we see this in modern houses! The old closed connexion 
between sinks and drains is still almost universal, in spite of the 
terrible warnings of that unsleeping enemy, typhoid fever. 

In the Westminster Review for January, 1873, we drew atten- 
tion to the first part of a series of popular lectures on public health, 
delivered by Dr. Max Pettenkofer,* and we expressed our pleasure on 
seeing the needful work of popularizing taken in hand by so eminent 
and so competent a savant. The first lectures dealt with the condi- 
tions of clothing, dwellings, and soil; and in the present, or second 
part, we find two more lectures which were delivered at Munich 
in March of this year. Dr. Pettenkofer makes the well-known 
reckoning of the loss by sickness and death to a community, and 
impresses the truth upon his hearers that public health is to be 
sought not only because humanity claims such care from us, but also 
because the neglect of it is frightfully expensive. The author con- 
trasts the modern communities with the same in previous centuries 





8 ‘* Qeber den Werth der Gesundheit fiir eine Stadt.” Von Dr. Max Petten- 
kofer. Braunschweig. 1873. 
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and with ancient nations now passed away, and he draws the conclu- 
sion that the people of the nineteenth century are more healthy and 
longer lived than their ancestors. This he would attribute in part to 
increased medical skill and care, but only so in part. He is struck 
with the remarkably low death-rate of English towns, such as London 
in particular, when compared with Continental towns, and with 
Munich, the death-rate of which city is 33 per 1000. Yet so far 
as medicine is concerned, while England is the prey of all sorts of 
quackery, Germany is comparatively free from it. So we must look 
beyond the effect of medicines if we are to find the secret of longevity. 
The elixir vite probably is not doctors’ stuff. Efficient drainage, 
again, is in all probability an active cause for good, but it cannot ex- 
plain all the advantage which is apparent, say in London, for the 
lowered death-rate has scarcely coincided with the completion of 
drainage schemes. Among other efficient agencies to which Dr. Pet- 
tenkofer attributes the health of London and of other well-managed 
English cities, the ventilation of dwelling-rooms occupies a chief place. 
He is struck with the difference between the open window and chimney 
of English sitting-rooms and the close and heated rooms of Continental 
dwellings. Fortunately for themselves, says the author, the English 
care less about draughts than do the Germans. It is a comfort to 
hear a little praise of our open grates, which it is now the fashion to 
abuse. Let us hope that dear coal may not make us dread draughts, 
and so send our deaths up to the Munich rate. “ Some interesting re- - 
marks upon essence of meat and its preparation are appended to the 
volume, the author having a firm faith in Liebig’s essence of beef, re- 
garded as a stimulant rather than as food proper. 

This report’ does not yield in interest to its predecessors ; it is full 
of valuable statistics, and it contains moreover scientific chapters of 
the first degree of importance. To convince the reader of this we 
have only to say that Dr. Parkes, in his report on Hygiene, gives a 
careful summary of the views of Pettenkofer and of Sander respectively 
on the spread of cholera, and in doing so allows his own valuable criti- 
cisms upon each of them to appear. Mr. O’Nial records some experi- 
ments with antiseptics, which should be repeated, as they tend to 
disprove some common opinions on this vital subject. Mr. O’Nial 
concludes that chloralum, chloride of zine, and permanganates are not 
to be recommended, and gives himself the highest place to carbolic 
acid and bichromate of potassium. The other essays on hill climates, 
on pyemia and on the pathological records, if less immediately inte- 
resting, are none the less valuable, and show a degree of careful and 
continuous work and observation which is most creditable tu the 
department. 

We have had occasion before to notice the appearance of these 
reports” in terms of high praise, both as regards the merits of the 
individual essays and the organizing power of the distinguished editor , 





9 « Army Medical Report.” Vol. xiii. 1873. 
10 «¢ West Riding Lunatic Asylum Medical Reports.” Edited by Dr. Crichton 
Browne. Vol. iii. 1873. 
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who is not only an able observer and clinician himself, but who is the 
cause of like qualities in others. Professor Ferrier’s researches into 
the functions of the cerebral hemispheres, which first appeared in the 
present volume, and were for the most part carried out at Wakefield, 
have since gained extensive currency, and seem likely to revolutionize 
our views of these parts; the editor has judiciously included in the 
reports a paper by Dr. Hughlings Jackson, which deals with the same 
subject from the clinical side. Indeed, one of the first things to be 
noticed is, that the editor is not so in name only, but he has given 
some unity to the volume—a unity which, as a rule, is absent from like 
publications. Professor Turner’s paper falls in well with those already 
mentioned, and Dr. Fothergill and Dr. Burman publish papers on the 
relation of heart disease to insanity, which are very different and well 
complement each other. Wetrust that Dr. Browne may be encouraged 
to continue the series. 

We are glad to welcome the second part of the first division of 
Dr. Hirt’s treatise on the diseases of artisans,” for although many 
physicians have studied these diseases in detail, and have studied them 
successfully, yet since the time of Ramazzini, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, no one has hitherto attempted to produce a com- 
plete treatise on the whole matter. We are at least as much pleased 
with Dr. Hirt’s second instalment as with the first; both are really 
well done. The first part of the work dealt with the diseases due to 
the inhalation of dust, inorganic and organic, in the various trades. 
The present, or second part, describes those affections which result from 
the inhalation of gaseous products. Exposure to such products gives 
rise to catarrh of the bronchial apparatus, to acute inflammation of the 
structure of the lungs, and to phthisis. Certain special consequences 
again will follow the exposure to carbonic acid gas, carbonic oxide, and 
the hydride and oxides of sulphur. There is a great deal in these 
chapters which are written with the pregnant brevity and fulness of 
reference which betoken a thoroughly scientifie spirit. Apart from 
the more special relations of the subject matter, they afford much 
instruction and food for thought to the physiologist and pathologist. 
The author has a good subject, and he is no bookmaker in the bad 
sense of the word. In the chapters which follow, Dr. Hirt pursues 
his inquiries into the workshops themselves. He studies there the 
artisans who are exposed to the influence of indifferent gases, such as 
hydrogen or nitrogen; of irrespirable gases, such-as the products of 
sulphur, ammonia, chlorine, &c.; of poisonous gases, such as carbonic 
acid, the coal gases, arsenic, phosphorus, and of mixed gases. The last 
chapters deal with the less familiar vapours, such as those of iodine, 
bromine, or zinc, in the inorganic world; of turpentines, benzines, 
petroleums, in the vegetable world; and of bone-boiling, &c. in the 
animal world. In a further section he discusses the precautions and 
rules which are to be observed for the protection of workmen exposed 
to these various noxious influences, and the means by which the various 
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difficulties of prophylaxis are to be met. All this is really well and 
ingeniously done,.and reflects great credit on the industrious author, 
who has spared no pains in his researches, and who has therefore 
marked his work with the seal of originality. Dr. Hirt’s book is one 
not only for the general practitioner, nor indeed for the sanitarian only, 
but for the employer of labour and for the artisan himself. We have 
not lately met with a work which has given us so much pleasure and 
instruction, and we would strongly recommend it for translation into 
the English language. 

Nothing is more annoying to one who, like a reviewer, tries but in 
vain to be a philosopher, than twaddling little books on great subjects.” 
Men, perhaps not unamiable in themselves nor indeed positively foolish 
in the matter of intelligence, give way to an unaccountable desire of 
setting forth their own very flimsy thoughts on a printed page. The 
only explanation we can give of this curious tendency is, that perhaps 
a large nuinber of men who find themselves in the midst of great and 
unsettled controversies are scarcely aware that every intelligent man 
can and does turn them over in a more or less imperfect way, but 
that he holds his peace until he really has something adequate to 
say. Until Dr. Lane has something more to say about old and new 
medicine than his present well-worn platitudes, we trust that he will 
remain in a becoming obscurity. 

Dr. Drysdale’s opinions concerning syphilis,” and more especially 
concerning the treatment of that disease, are tolerably well known, and 
are held by the author with no little tenacity. The present volume, 
however, cannot be said to show any unfair bias in the comparison of 
testimony ; on the contrary, whatever opinion we may form of the 
author’s views we shall in any case be bound to admit that his dealings 
with the views of others are as fair as the size of his book has per- 
mitted. In short but well condensed chapters Dr. Drysdale discusses 
the origin of both gonorrhea and syphilis, their diagnosis and causa- 
tion and their treatment. All the best authorities are cited by name, 
and their services to the profession candidly declared, so that these 
chapters are very useful to a reader who wishes to learn the chief 
features of the history of syphilis and of its modern doctrine without 
much trouble or research. ‘The author points his paragraphs with a 
few words of reference to his own large experience and matured 
opinions, which are well placed and brief. In the matter of treatment 
Dr. Drysdale is a strong anti-mercurialist. Although in this we differ 
from much that he advances, we nevertheless grant freely that discus- 
sions raised with the ability shown in these pages can only be a great 
benefit to the subject with which they are concerned. 

In the midst of the heap of volumes, indifferent or bad, which pour 
from the press, it is really quite a fresh pleasure to read so admirable, 
and withal so unpretending a volume as this treatise of Dr. Blackley.” 





12 ** Qld Medicine and New.” By E. Lane, M.D. London: 1873. 
13 “ Syphilis: Nature and Treatment.” By Dr. C. R. Drysdale. London: 1873. 
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Like Sydenham and many later writers, Dr. Blackley writes most suc- 
cessfully of the disease to which he himself is a martyr; and his in- 
vestigations have received the constant stimulus of his own sufferings. 
But it is not in the way of clinical description alone that the author is 
distinguished ; he is even more successful in his experimental inquiry 
into the causes of hay-fever, an inquiry which henceforth settles a very 
doubtful question. Dr. Blackley has the credit of proving circum- 
stantially what many others have guessed—namely, that the pollen 
of plants is the exciting cause of this disease; and he shows further, 
by a series of thoughtful and most careful experiments, how and in 
what degree this influence is exercised. At the beginning of the 
volume is a full review of the opinions held on the causes of hay-fever— 
opinions which were not incorrect in the main, but which were de- 
ficient in scientific accuracy, and unsupported by any adequate array 
ofevidence. The following chapters give an account of the author’s 
experiments with the presumed causes of hay-fever, such as dust, 
ozone, coumarin, benzoic acid, light and heat, and many varieties of 
pollen. He concludes that pollen of all kinds will give rise to some of 
the symptoms of hay-fever, and that all the other so-called causes 
have little or nothing to do with generating the disease. The pollen 
rises to high altitudes, and is carried far by atmospheric currents ; and 
the author makes the curious discovery that pollen is chiefly found in a 
zone of atmosphere above the belt immediately around the earth, whence 
it probably descends under circumstances as yet unknown. Dr. Blackley 
is disposed to think that the well-known cat-asthma is really caused 
by the carriage of pollen in the fur of the animal. It is perhaps 
scarcely fair to complain that the able experimenter has not reduced 
this suspicion also to a certainty. ‘The chapter on the symptoms and 
nature of the disorder scarcely admits of much novelty, but it is 
written intelligentiy and concisely ; while we regret that the crowning 
of the whole inquiry is not yet to be attained in the discovery of a 
cure, yet we are pleased to see that Mr. Blackley does not forget—as 
scientific pathologists forget too often—that in therapeutics alone the 
true end of such studies must ever be found. He says (p. 199) that 
the way to discover the cure, lay first in a diligent search into the 
causes and nature of the disorder. “I am,” he adds, “at present 
engaged in experiments on the action of various agents, and hope to 
be successful in my search for an effectual remedy.” Meanwhile, those 
sufferers who can afford the time and the money may learn from Mr. 
Blackley’s pages how to avoid, at any rate, the causes of their dis- 
tressing malady. We are sorry to learn that, in his opinion, none of 
the drugs generally recommended are of any value. 

If any considerable number of the Cambridge medical graduates 
write graduation theses of the value of this by Dr. Galabin,” we have 
much reason to congratulate that University. In the choice of his 
subject Dr. Galabin has been very happy, for he has endeavoured to 
throw light on one of the most difficult problems of modern pathology 





15 *‘The Connexion of Bright’s Disease with Changes in the Vascular System.” 
By A. L. Galabin, M.D. Cantab. (Graduation Thesis. ) 
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—namely, whether the arterial changes seen in that disease are with 
it the common consequences of a general deterioration not very dis- 
similar to senile deterioration, or whether they are secondary results 
due directly to the state of the kidneys themselves. To ente: into 
Dr. Galabin’s argument would be to open the Whole discussion, which 
we have not the space now to do. Suflice’it to say, that Dr. Galabin 
has made some original researches which must command attention, 
and that his reasoning shows both adequate knowledge and a mature 
intelligence. ee 

Dr. Crombie’s ingenious little iristrument” for the production of 
sleep and insensibility to pains, such 4s neuralgia, and the like, by the 
inhalation of anesthetics, is now well known. The great value which 
he claims for it is, that by its means the ause of the anesthetic may 
safely be left in the hands of the —— themselves. Now there have 
been two objections to this course hitherto. First, the fear of an over- 
dose, and secondly, the injury done by the habitua! use of such a relief. 
Dr. Crombie’s instrument seems likely to meet the first difficulty, 
but we are still in the face of the second. ‘The author himself makes 
light of this, and says that the remedy is soon pretermitted or omitted 
as the pain subsides. This we doubt: we have seen much harm done 
by the private habit of chloroform inhdlation, which in time becomes 
a temptation to the melancholy or the weary, as does the use of 
morphia; moreover, the periodic use of medicinal antidotes seems to 
us, as we have often pointed out in the case of morphia injections, to 
bring about a periodicity in the pain, which returns as the antidote is 
excreted. We confess that our conviction remains as strong as ever, 
that potent and pleasurable drugs Should always be kept under the 
control of some will outside the patient, whose own volition, by the 
way, is often weakened by his sufferings. Dr. Crombie’s pamphlet 
contains some general remarks on anesthetics, which are good in 
themselves and which are expressed in accurate and elegant English. 
This surprised us, for at first we were unpleasantly met by the ,hor- 
rible name given to the instrument itself—the Self-Anasthetic Admi- 
nistrator! and secondly, by a garnish of German quotations, disgrace- 
fully misspelt. 

We have never had much Iking for scrappy collections from the writ- 
ings of eminent persons ;”” we think it far better that those who have not 
time to study the whole of an author should take some part of his 
works and make that at least their own. A reader who has mastered 
Hamlet is far better off than one who has the “ Beauties of Shak- 
speare”’ by heart. So with Bacon : a busy, professional man may study 
the Novum Organon, or at any rate the essays, without any heavy 
call upon his time, and having done so, he has a far more useful 
knowledge of Bacon than Dr. Dowson would give him. So, again, 
with the biographical sketch prefixed to the present little book, we 
think that one who would understand the life of Bacon had better 
give a few hours to a more adequate memoir. 





16 “The Induction of Sleep and Insensibility to Pain.” By J. M. Crombie, M.D. 
London: 1873. 

7 ‘* Thoughts, Selected from the Works of Francis Bacon.” By Dr. Dowson 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE biography of Erasmus has been frequently written. It has 
been written in English by Butler and Jortin, and there is a 
German biography by Adolf Miiller. Both Butler’s work and that of 
Miiller owe muclf to an “earlier work by Burigni. Mrs Drummond 
writes his history. from a new point of view.’ He justly says that to 
understand,the character of the man there is no better way than to 
read his works, and especially the two volumes of his epistles. The 
manner in which Mr. Drummond weaves in these epistles with the 
course of his story, is one- admirable characteristic of these volumes, 
and enables the reader both to reglize vividly*the personality of the 
man and to join almost with the interest of a contemporary in the 
events of the period‘as they develop themselves. Desiderius Erasmus 
was the illegitimate son of a Dutchman, and was born at Rotterdam in 
1467. Heavas sent first to a school at Deventer, where at a very 
early agt his talent was so conspicuous that his masters augured that 
he would one day be the most learned man of his age. From the 
school he passed into the Monastery at Steyn, which place he left 
under the patronage of the Bishop of Cambray. In 1492 he visited 
Paris, where he received pupils, among them some English noblemen, 
Lord Mountjoy and the son of the Marquis of Dorset. Five years 
later he visited England and*gained the attention of the King. 


Shortly afterwards, however, Re travelled to Italy in order to complete 
his studies. After visiting Bologaa, Venice, Padua, and Rome he 
returned to England, where he formed part of the family circle of Sir 
Thomas More. It was here that he wrote his “ Encomium morie ” 


or praise of folly, one of the most famous satires of the world. Mr. 
Drummond’s chapter upon this satire (vol. i. ch. vii.) is excellent. In 
Englagd he was offered several posts, which he declined, preferring the 
free and unfettered life of a cosmopolitan to that of even learned de- 
pendence. He subsequently travelled through the Netherlands and 
Germany, and finally settled at Basle, whey he died in the year 1536. 
Such is an outline of the biography which Mr. Drummond supplies. 
But he gives us much more than a mere outline. His translations 
from the Epistles and Colloquies are vigorous and natural, and his esti- 
mates just. It must not be supposed that these volumes are dull. 
They abound with anecdotes of the most pleasing kind, and the 
author’s style never becomes heavy and flagging. Yet, after all, the 
most interesting portions are those that come from the pen of Erasmus 
himself. What can be more diverting than the sketch which he gives 
bin his nineteenth epistle (spiritedly translated, vol. i. p. 57) ? or more 
admirable than his portrait of Sir Thomas More? It is no reproach to 
4 biographer to assert that he allows his subject to occupy the chief 
portion of our attention, and in the posing of his hero, and in the 





1 “Erasmus: his Life and Character, as shown in his Correspondence and 
Works.’ By R. B, Drummond, B.A. London ; Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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grouping of subordinate figures, Mr. Drummond has arranged his 
work with true artist feeling. The following remarks appear to us 
both correct and to the purpose :— 


“The breadth of Erasmus was his weakness, just as the narrowness of 
Luther was his strength. No man ever made himself a martyr for a doubt, 
and whatever doubts Erasmus might entertain, he knew well how to convey 
them without committing himself to any positive statement. It was surely no 
heresy to say that Christ was distinctly called God only once or twice ‘in the 
New Testament, nor that St. Hilary nowhere teaches the separate personality 
of the Holy Spirit, especially if he was willing to retract even these state- 
ments so soon as the Church should pronounce them erroneous. If he declared 
himself ready to become an Arian the moment the Church should decide in 
favour of Arianism, his submissiveness might be thought excessive ; or if he 
asserted that the arguments of those who maintain that there is nothing but 
bread and wine in the Eucharist were so strong that they might deceive the 
very elect, the concession might be deemed unwise, but in neither case could 
he be charged with making an affirmation contrary to the Catholic faith, for, 
in fact, so far as points of faith were concerned, he affirmed nothing whatever. 
It was thus that Erasmus started doubts and difficulties at every turn, and by 
so doing prepared the way for the entire abandonment of the scholastic 
theology, and a return to simpler and more scriptural faith. Of the Roman 
Chureh he continued a member simply because she was to him the repre- 
sentative of Christian peace, and he hoped that the corruptions which had 
crept into her bosom in the course of centuries might not prove ineradicable. 
Intellectually he belonged neither to the Papal Church nor to Evangelical 
Protestantism, but was equally in advance of both. Far before his own age, 
he embodied in himself what we now call the modern spirit—the spirit of 
doubt, of inquiry and investigation, which it is certain is the only path to 
whatever truth may be attainable by man.” 


If the interest in Erasmus which will certainly be awakened in 
every reader of Mr. Dummond’s volumes leads to a wider and more 
frequent perusal of the works of the great Dutch scholar, this result 
will not be the least of the benefits which Mr. Drummond has con- 
ferred upon us. 

The daughter of S. T. Coleridge was a remarkable woman. 
She inherited in no small degree the mental disposition of her 
father and to some degree also his intellectual power. Much of 
the tendency of ler nature was no doubt owing to the atmosphere in 
which she was brought up—an atmosphere eminently literary and 
religious, but no one who peruses her letters can fail to be struck by 
her individuality and the originality of her mind. Her letters have 
been collected and edited by her daughter, and there is prefixed to 
them a short memoir of the writer, which is partly autobiographical.’ 
Sara Coleridge was the fourth child of the poet, and was born in 1802. 
As a child she was studious, busying herself with branches of literature 
that do not usually occupy ladies. Sir Henry Taylor says of her at 
the age of twenty :—“ She was occupied in translating some medieval 
book from the Latin, and she was seen only at meals, or for a very short 
time in the evening.” She was also very beautiful. The same autho- 





2 «*Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge.” Edited by her Daughter. Two vols, 
Henry 8S. King and Co. 
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rity says :—“ It was a beauty which could not but remain in one’s 
memory for life, and which is now distinctly before me as I write. 
Her eyes were large, and they had the sort of serene lustre which I 
remember in her father’s.” In 1829 Sara. Coleridge married her 
cousin Henry Nelson Coleridge. After the death of her father, the 
poet, she admirably edited his works. She died herself in the year 
1852. Her letters now collected are interesting as the expression of 
the feelings of a clever woman who lived in the really best society of 
her time. It is true, however, that she has something of intellectual 
provincialism about her. One has got now to know the Coleridge 
school, and it is little blame to her if its characteristics strongly mark 
her writings. She has firm faith ; all the members of that school have 
it. She can reason quite dispassionately about the “judgment” on 
the young people who mocked Elisha (vol. ii. p. 182), and yet not 
wholly accept the Athanasian Creed. Athanasius would have been 
quite sorry, she thinks, to hear it called by his name (vol. ii. p. 105). 
She has wide culture and discusses with equal familiarity Auschylus, 
Pindar, Dante, Chaucer, Goethe, and Lord Byron. And most of her 
remarks have that note of thought and sparkle of epigram about them 
which inevitably detains and gives a minute glow of pleasure to the 
reader. What can be truer than her opinion of reviewers :-— 


“A common fault of reviewers, and one which makes them desert good 
sense, is that they are so desirous to take a spick-and-span new view of any 
debated point. They smell down two roads, and if both have been trodden 
before, they rush at once down the third, though it may lead to nothing, like a 
blind alley.” 

And the following remark has point :— 

“T wish very much that some day or other you may have time to learn 
Greek, because that language is an idea. Even a little of it is like manure to 
the soil of the soul, and makes it bear finer flowers.”—Vol. i. p. 169. 
Perhaps, however, her derivation of butterfly will not be accepted 
without question :— 

“Butterflies are beé¢er flies, larger flies, the largest sort of flies that you 

meet with.”—Vol. i. p. 102. 
Sara Coleridge had by no means a masculine mind. It was feminine 
even for the peculiar school of thought to which she belonged. When 
she writes of Greek, of metaphysics, or theology, her pen cannot be 
mistaken for that of a man ; it is unmistakeably driven by a woman. 
She is at her best when she writes of her children. There is sound 
truth in the following :— 

“Don’t fancy that children wili listen to lectures either in learning or 
morality. Punish a child for hurting his sister and he will draw the inference 
that it is wrong, without a sermon on brotherly affection.” —Vol. i. p. 66. 


Again she says of her boy :— 

“He retains what he learns pretty well, and is mighty fond of sporting it 
afterwards, which he does with great vehemence and animation; for instance, 
he informs every one he meets that Chimborasco is not so high as Dhawala- 

iri, the highest of the Himalayas; and that he is certain that the wedding of 

r, aud Mrs, Day (domestics at his Uncle Patteson’s, in Bedford Square) was 
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not nearly so grand as that of Peleus and Thetis on Mount Pelion. He is at 
this moment bent upon making bilberry preserve at Keswick, and rose fruit 
jam from hips that must be gathered on Mount Caucasus.” 


All this is delightful,and we can read a great deal of it without growing 
weary, but we confess we do grow weary somewhat, both of Mrs, 
Coleridge’s metaphysics and her criticisms of Greek poets. She has 
one admirable criticism, however, on Keats, which none but a woman 
could have written :— 

“T’ve no patience with that Adonis lying asleep on a couch, with his ‘ white 
arm’ and ‘faint damask mouth,’ like a ‘ dewlipped rose,’ with lilies about him, 
and cupids all round him. If Venus was in love with such a girl-man as that 
she was a greater fool than the world lias ever known yet, and did not know 
what a handsome man is, or what sort of a gentleman is ‘worthy a lady’s 
eye,’ even as far as the outward man is concerned. I do think it rather 
effeminate in a young man to have even dreamed such a dream or presented 
his own sex to himself in such a pretty girl form.”—Vol. i. 340. 


It will be seen from our quotations that there is much pleasant 
reading in these volumes. They are indeed readable from beginning 
to end. The fault of the book, as a whole, does not lie in the letters 
individually but in the whole collection. The family feeling is too 
predominant for the general reader. He seems to be overhearing the 
conversation of a very amiable, clever, and affectionate family to whom 
he has not been personally introduced, and who yet seem conscious of his 
presence. Much that they say is interesting, and even instructive ; some 
little appears commonplace. The Editress herself seems to feel this, 
and undertook her work with “ feelings of hesitation and reluctance.” 
She, however, looks for readers amongst the “ number of enlightened 
and sympathetic persons.” These she will probably find, for, happily, 
that spirit of faith, combined with liberal culture and liberal modes of 
thought, which the poet Coleridge recognised, is gaining a wider 
power over earnest minds than was at all common in his day. 

Another biography,’ written by a relative of the subject of the 
biography, lies before us. Mr. Kenyon is a descendant of the Lord 
Chief Justice whose history he writes. This, perhaps, is the reason 
why we havea long account of the family of Kenyon, dating back 
from the reign of Henry III., their marriages with the Hollands, Asshe- 
tons, Rigbys, and Lloyds. It is, however, no reason why we should 
read the account, which we candidly confess we have not done. Lloyd 
Kenyon, the future Lord Chief Justice, was sent to school at Rhuthin, 
where he learnt a little Latin Grammar and no Greek. Some verses 
of his upon Sir Watkin Wynn are quoted by his biographer and des- 
cendant. We will give two lines :— 

“The reverend oaks their shady foliage spread, 
And formed a close umbrella o’er my head.” 


Mr. Kenyon says that the poem “does not show any remarkable 
talent.” We have quoted the best couplet. Instead of going to 





3 «The Life of Lloyd, first Lord Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice of England.” By 
the Hon. George T. Kenyon, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 
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Oxford, Lloyd Kenyon was articled to an attorney at Nantwich. His 
cousin, who was at thé University, urged him to join him there. With 
great candour he informs him that it is by no means so difficult to 
associate with the learned as he had supposed. “ You can’t imagine,”’ 







se he says, “ what a notion I had got of our disputations before I came. 
wy I thought it must be devilish hard to talk Latin and Logie for half 





an hour together, But ‘ parturiunt montes,’ &e., I believe they scarce 
spoke a hundred words apiece.” Lloyd, however, continued the study 
of the Jaw, and was called to the Bar in 1756. His reputation grew 























a steadily and rapidly. He successfully defended Lord George Gordon 
oe in 1780, and entered Parliament in the same year. ‘Two years later 
he became Attorney-General, and in 1784 he left the Bar. In 1788 
y’s he was appointed Lord Chief Justice of England. We do not intend 
ler to deal with the particular details of his life, nor to criticise his cha- 
ed racter. Mr, Kenyon writes this biography, he tells us, owing to the 

incorrectness of Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chief Justices,” which 
nt made it impossible for him to allow a biassed character of a great and 
ig good man (videlicet, his ancestor) “to remain unchallenged.”” We 
rs should be acting most unjustly if we were to suggest that Mr. Kenyon 
0 gives an exaggerated picture of the excellences of the Lord Chief 
e Justice. We are not sure that Lloyd Kenyon would accept his 
n descendant’s portrait as at all flattering. Mr. Kenyon says 
3 (ch. xiv.):—“A great statesman he certainly was not. Inflexibly 
e honest, he was biassed by no party considerations, but acted on all 
, occasions as he believed to be, most for the interest of his Sovereign 
. and his country. If on one or two occasions he preferred the interest 
] of the former to that of the latter, it must be attributed to ” but 
that does not matter. Again (p. 389) :— There have certainly beeu 

men who, to perhaps equal honesty aud firmness of purpose have added 





greater dignity of manner, men gifted with more perspicuity of language, 
more general affability of demeanour, but,’ &c. Again :—“ He has left 
few of those masterly expositions of the general principles of the Law, 
which may be found in the judgments of his predecessors.’’—p. 391. 
Speaking of the faults which have been attributed to Lord Kenyon, 
his descendant selects, as worthy of notice, “the imperfection of 
temper to which he was subject. That this did exist there can be no 
doubt.” “It sometimes rendered him capricious, and too little dis- 
posed to listen to the opinions of his brother Judges when they dis- 
agreed with him.” (pp. 391-2). Mr. Kenyon says :—“ it has 
been affirmed that he was avaricious.” (p. 393.) He adds, how- 
ever, that there is “a degree of frugality which is not parsimony.” 
With regard to Lord, Kenyon’s scholarship Mr. Kenyon does not 
allow family feeling to blind him to truth. “ He was not acquainted 
with Greek,” he says ; and, of his Latin, he adds :—“ It must be con- 
fessed he did not show a very recondite knowledge of it, in the quota- 
tions he used in his judgments.” Mr. Kenyon does not spare his 
personal appearance. He describes the portrait by Romney, in which 
the Lord Chief Justice is portrayed with a “very uncommon droop 
of the upper eyelid,’ and quotes some verses about the “ pert no-mean- 
ing puckering of the eye.”” ‘The volume closes with an anecdote or 
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two to show that his dress amounted to “absolute shabbiness.” We 
trust we have cleared Mr. G. T. Kenyon of all suspicion of that _par- 
tiality which is likely to attach to one who is writing about a member 
of his own family. The difficulty that occurs to us is this: We are 
not familiar with the “ Life’ as written by Lord Campbell, but it is 
apparently “a biassed estimate.” Mr. Kenyon has in so laudable a 
manner striven to be just that he has leaned a little over to the side 
to which he certainly did not intend to lean. We confess that the 
character of Lord Kenyon, who comes home from an interview with 
George III. “ with tears of gratitude in his eyes” for the King’s con- 
fidence and condescension (p. 283), has no very great interest for us; 
but we cannot see that, even from a family point of view, Mr. Kenyon 
has painted a flattering portrait, and we are inclined to think that 
upon the whole the “irritable’’ and “ hot-tempered ” (p. 14) Chief 
Justice would have preferred that “one of his descendants ’’ had let 
this work alone. 

It is scarcely possible to read any book by Mr. J. H. Newman 
without very strong and conflicting feelings. He is one whom modern 
thought might have hailed as a leader, and he has forsaken all those 
who march in the van of the times. They look forward and walk by 
a path that grows brighter in the expanding light of science; they 
breathe a keen air of liberty. He turns a retroverted eye upon things 
of the past, and dead systems that can never be galvanized into life 
again. The shocks of his eloquence cannot stir them; the light of 


his imagination, as it plays round them, shows only how utterly dead 
they are. But for all this there is a magic and a power in the name 
of John Henry Newman that draws the reader to him, and kindles an 
affection which is strange to him who feels it most. He is of the 
Past ; the Present and Future are for others. 


“We shall march prospering—not through his presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre: 
Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire.” 


The present volume,* by Mr. Newman, consists of Essays that 
appeared in the first half of this century. They are professedly 
polemical in character and are directed against certain Protestant ideas 
and opinions. They are preceded by a preface, or as it is here called 
an “ Advertisement.” This “Advertisement” is written in that 
regal English which, at the present day, Mr. Newman alone 
commands; and through the whole book there is a presence which 
makes itself felt, and against which it seems presumptuous to direct 
the light lance of the anonymous critic. These sketches consist of 
the histories of various Saints, and depict their trials, their humilities, 
and triumphs. It is strange what a power over the imagination of 
devout and sensitive minds the asceticism of the past still retains. The 
maladies of Basil are here detailed at great length, the purity of his 





4 ‘* Historical Sketches.” By John Henry Newman, of the Oratory. London: 
B. M. Pickering. 
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spirit is thrown into relief by the uncleanness of his person. We are 
told that he had but one inner and one outer garment, little sleep, no 
bath (p. 12). Who can tell the incalculable harm to the health 
and morality of early times that was done by these examples of 
asceticism ? Mr. Newman, in dealing with the history of St. 
Anthony, passes over very lightly (and judiciously) the better 
known temptations that assailed him, in order to dwell upon his mor- 
tifieations and his exercises in the Tombs, where, it appears, he laid 
in provisions for six months—a period spent in active combat with 
devils. Those outside his dwelling often heard the noise of these 
combats, blows and pitiable cries. With regard to these matters, 
Mr. Newman’s arguments tend to a belief in their literal truth. He 
“ sees, anyhow, the root of a great truth here,” and speaks with some 
contempt of the “scoffing temper” which rejects these teachings of 
the Chnrch. By St. Anthony’s testament, his property, which con- 
sisted of two sheep-skins and a hair shirt, were bequeathed to 
Athanasius and Serapion. The sheep-skins and the hair-shirt have 
doubtless ere this perished, but the creed which bears the name of 
St. Athanasius still sits more uneasily upon many consciences than 
ever did the hair-shirt upon its original wearer. Yet Mr. Newman 
delights in recalling those times when the practice of austere un- 
cleanliness was “ fashionable,’"—the word is his own (p. 125); and 
he scorns a “ comfortable” creed. But the stately language of Mr. 
Newman cannot render him altogether invulnerable. “ Why is it,” 
he asks, “that we feel an interest in Cicero, which we cannot feel in 
Demosthenes and Plato?” (p. 221.) Cannot Mr. Newman feel an 
interest in Demosthenes? Heeren says of him: “Of all political 
characters, Demosthenes is the most sublime and purely tragic with 
which history is acquainted. When still stirred by the vehement force 
of his language—when reading his life in Plutarch—when transferring 
ourselves into his times and situation, we are carried away by a 
deeper interest than is excited by any hero in epic or tragic poem. 
How natural was it that the lines of melancholy and indignation, such 
as we behold in his bust, should have been imprinted on his severe 
countenance!” Mr. Newman prefers the emaciated saintliness of the 
ascetics. And cannot Mr. Newman feel an interest in Plato? Does 
he really place the domestic details, the colouring of personality, which 
we find in the letters of Cicero before the dialogues of Plato? Is the 
myth of Er nothing to him ? and is he less moved by the myth in the 
Phzdrus than he is by the grovelling anecdote which he relates of 
St. Philip Neri. How that this Saint (who seems to have been a 
martyr to corpulence), being interrogated upon one occasion as to his 
tears, which were caused by religious emotion, hid his devotion with 
the jest: “ Mayn’t a poor orphan weep, who has neither father nor 
mother?” (p. 225.) If this be so, then we have done with Mr. 
Newman : 
“Let him never come back to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain ; 
Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again !” 
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For those who like the details of cloistered asceticism there are 
abundant particulars in our next volume—‘ Angélique Arnauld.’”* 
The book is written to show that “sublime virtues are associated with 
her (Angélique’s) errors, that there is something admirable in every- 
thing that she does, and that the study of her history leads to a con- 
tinual enlargement of our own range of thought and sympathy.” 
Angélique Arnauld, sister of Anton Arnauld, was the foundress of the 
Abbey Port-Royal de Paris, so-called to distinguish it from Port-Royal 
des Champs. She was brought into close connexion with the 
Paris theologians at the time of the Jensenist controversy. The nuns 
of this institution adopted the Jansenist views, and a school was 
founded which, by its strict discipline and earnest industry, set the ex- 
ample of a therough training and a complete reform in the method of 
education. The reforms which were effected were in a great measure 
brought about by the energy and determination of Angélique, and the 
story of these reforms, their success and their failure, is the subject of 
this book. Incidentally we hear much of the “ mortifications” which 
were deemed necessary at Port-Royal. One of Angélique’s reforms 
was a literal interpretation of the vow of poverty, and her earliest 
triumph was the success with which she persuaded her nuns to give up 
their “ pretty beads and little ornaments.” She herself was the most 
austere of the inmates; “she took the worst of everything, the 
shabbiest gown, the poorest food, the meanest accommodation.” 
When compelled by her doctor to eat an egg in his presence, she 
discovered with regret that she could not help enjoying it. However, 
upon the whole, she made life tolerably unpleasant for herself and those 
with whom she came in contact. She succeeded in bringing her three 
sisters into Port-Royal and made them undergo the severest discipline. 
When we have quoted the following story, glibly told by the authoress, 
we shall have sufficiently indicated the style and contents of the 
book :— 

*‘One day when Agnes was carrying a can of oil to clean the choir lamps 
she spilt it over her dress and on the steps of the church. Any other novice 
would have been greatly troubled at such an accident, but to the lips of Agnes 
arose the words, ‘Thy name is as oil poured forth,’ for visible things were 
only an image of the spiritual truths on which she was always me noting 
However, she did what she could to remedy the disaster by wiping up the oil, 
and then she went to the abbess sister, and very gravely confessed a fault 
whicl: did not particularly affect her. Angélique, who also looked beyond the 
immediate present, thought this an excellent opportunity ‘to make the virgin’s 
lamp burn the brighter for the loss of the oil,’ so she said that the greasy dress 
must be worn until the due time for changing it came For six weeks 
Agnes wore the dress by day and slept in it at night.”—P. 74. 

It seems that “ Angélique Arnauld” is one of the series known as 
the “Sunday Library.” We cannot think that the perusal of page 
after page of such morbid history as that of which the above is a speci- 
men will tend to further the original design of the series which Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. tell us was to “exercise a living power, by bring- 
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ing us into direct contact with all that is true and noble in human 
nature and human life.” 

The earliest Register’ belonging to the Episcopal Palatinate of 
Durham has appeared in the series published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. It contains the proceedings of the prelacy both 
lay and ecclesiastical, during the period Richard Kellawe presided over 
the see of Durham. A preface of 106 pages by the editor gives some 
account of the history of the bishopric and Palatinate of Durham. The 
book is a bulky volume of more than 8U0 pages, and is written chiefly in 
what the editor calls the “ Latin of the Palatinate,” and which, he 
says, is different from that of London. It is certainly different from 
that of Rome, at least in Cicero’s days, as the following passage taken 
at random will show :— “. . . . unum toftum et croftum in villa de 
Framelington, que capellanus ibidem celebraturus inhabitabat,” 
p. 337. 

Another work under the direction of the same authority’ illustrates 
the general history of the North of England. It has a good general 
index and a brief preface. 

The materials for a History of the Reign of Henry VII.° already 
form one volume. One or two more are to follow. The present 
volume contains an index. A detailed introduction is at present 
postponed. ‘The materials are from original documents preserved in 
the Public Record Office. 

Mr. Rawdon Browne’s new volume of the Venetian State papers’ 
differs toto celo from the other books with which we place it. ‘They 
have importance doubtless ; they are valuable to the student and anti- 
quarian: this book is interesting in itself. Moreover the preface by 
the Editor is extremely good, and lights up the dusty MSS. with which 
he deals, with that true light which does not come from every lamp. 
Mr. Browne says : “‘As compiler of a calendar, 1 have merely to register 
documents, without commending or vituperating the individuals to 
whom they relate.”’ But somehow or other, Mr. Browne succeeds in 
making these records extremely interesting. It is a pleasure merely 
to read his excellent index. 

The “Speculum Ecclesix ”’- of Giraldus is well edited by Mr. 
Brewer,” and his preface details in full the peculiarities of the 
historian. These characteristics are not less apparent in this work 
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than in the others by the same writer. He is fond of anecdotes; there 
are many here; he was absurdly vain; the readers of this book will per- 
ceive it; he is not without humour, it lightens his crabbed Latin ; and 
upon the whole he is one of the most agreeable prose writers of his time. 

We will pass xow into a different and perhaps more pleasing atmo- 
sphere. Mr. Symonds’s book” shall stand first amongst those of which 
we have to speak, for Mr. Symonds is no stranger to the readers of 
this Review. Some of the essays which compose this book have already 
appeared in our pages, and few of those who have read them will have 
forgotten the essays upon the Lyric poets, Pindar and Aristophanes. 
But the appearance of this book gives a unity and motive to the whole 
which was not so visible in the graceful fragments. Excellent in 
themgelves, they “ win a glory” from their position in the volume to 
which they now belong. Mr. Symonds is one of that band who belong 
to both Worlds, the Old and the New. His admirable work on Dante 
showed that he could assimilate the beauty of Christian thought ; his 
present book exhibits the versatility of his mind, for it shows that he 
has beeu initiated into the very mysteries of classic thought. And 
yet we think that Mr. Symonds has failed in achieving the object 
which he sets before himself. He says, “To bring Greek literature 
home to the general reader, and to apply to the Greek poets the same 
sort of criticism as that which modern classics receive, has been my 
principal object.” Alas! who is the general reader? Is it the Pass 
or Poll man of the University ? Mr. Symonds may write his eloquent 
sentences in vain for such an one. Is it the newspaper reader of the 
present time? This reader will scarcely leave the loosely written 
leader to follow the thoughtful guidance of Mr. Symonds amongst 
the paths of a literature which is closed to him. Mr. Symonds will 
certainly never win the “general reader.” An exquisitely written 
essay by Mr. Cornish in a late number of the Fortnightly Review 
(September, 1873) shows how in some respects this is impossible. 
But does it matter? If we are not mistaken, it will be more to Mr. 
Symonds that he gives that one touch of final delight to an attuned 
mind which is an artist’s highest achievement, than that he wins a 
vulgar applause. Probably those who can really appreciate his essay 
on the “Genius of Greek Art” are few, but their approval will be 
worth something. These will be sent to the book itself—if they do 
not already know it—by the following extract :—“It would be easy 
enough to fill a volume with such descriptions—to unlock the 
cabinets of gems and coins, or to linger over vases painted with the 
single figure of a winged boy in tender red upon their blackness, 
and showing the word KAAOX negligently written at the side.” 

The slight books which Dr. Trench gives us from time to time are 
so exceedingly good that we receive them with the double feeling of 
gratitude for what we learn, and regret that he does not make them 
more complete than they are. ‘he admirable little volume on 
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Plutarch” which has just reached us is, as the archbishop admits, a mere 
napepyov. It grew from a single lecture upon Plutarch delivered last 
year to a small literary society in Dublin. If the author had designed 
to make it a complete work, how great had been the benefit not only 
to ourselves but to many for years to come. Plutarch must 
remain to all students of antiquity a deeply interesting character. 
He was a Greek. He was familiar in a manner that can never 
be revived, with the traditions and the feelings of the better 
Greek eras. Greek splendour left a sunset of beauty which he saw, 
and which cannot be seen again. He was, moreover, a Roman 
citizen, and he lived in a period of deepest interest to the student of 
early Christianity. He lived at the time which we know best from the 
pages of Tacitus and Juvenal ; he was a profound philosopher and a 
virtuous citizen in times which we are accustomed to think of as a 
dark period of classic degradation. His greatest work is undoubtedly 
the “ Parallel Lives,” and it is this which most persons associate 
with his name. Henri LV. of France said of this book : “ It has been 
my conscience, and has whispered in my ear many good suggestions 
and maxims for my conduct and government of my affairs.”” Shakspeare 
has followed North’s Plutarch in his “ Antony and Cleopatra,” even to 
the minutest circumstances, with scrupulous fidelity. He has used 
the same book in his “ Coriolanus’” and “Julius Cesar.’? Of this 
latter play Dr. Trench writes: “ It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the whole play is to be found in Plutarch.” Dr. Trench tracks 
other poets as students of Plutarch, and it is remarkable to observe 
how far the ancient writer has influenced modern literature by his 
“ Parallel Lives.”” But it is not only with this work that Dr. Trench 
deals. The other works of Plutarch claim a full half of his interest- 
ing volume, and are treated in a manner which is no less fascinating 
and instructive. These works were translated early in the seventeenth 
century, by Philemon Holland, of Coventry. Some remarks upon 
the English of this translation (p. 76) recall the author’s early works, 
and are valuable. The appreciative estimate which is here given of 
these writings will be read with pleasure; but perhaps none with more 
satisfaction than the just view of the state of society in Plutarch’s 
time. We are indeed mentally accustomed to associate it with the 
utmost depfavity and corruption. “Juvenal has given a colouring to 
our idea of the time, which clings and darkens our view. ‘The 
Archbishop of Dublin rightly says :— 

“It may, I think, very fairly be a question whether we do not sometimes 
accept as the rule deeds and practices which were only the exceptions, and 
onich, indeed, attest themselves as such by the indignation which in their 
own day they aroused by the vehemence with which they were denounced.” 


And again :— 

“It may, I think, very fairly be a question whether we do not exaggerate 
the moral corruption of the age to which he belongs as compared with that of 
other ages in the world’s history.” 
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And once more :— 

“Certainly the sum total which Plutarch’s own moral writings leave upon 
the mind is not that of a society so poisoned and infected through and through 
with an evil leaven that there was no hope of mingling a nobler leaven in the 
lump. He does not speak as one crying in the wilderness, but as confident 
that he will find many hearts, a circle of sympathetic hearers to answer to his 
appeals.” 

Miss Swanwick’s translation of Aischylus” was originally suggested 
to the talented translator by the late Baron Bunsen, who was much 
struck by the skill and faithfulness which she had displayed in her 
English rendering of the poem of Faust. ‘Every line of the transla- 
tion by Miss Swanwick shows the conscientious labour which she has 
bestowed upon her subject. In her preface she avows the principle— 
“that any wilful or unacknowledged deviation from the original is 
tantamount to a breach of trust,” and in the spirit of this principle 
her translation has been made throughout. Miss Swanwick has pre- 
fixed to her work a learned essay upon the Greek religion. It is 
worthy of the translations which follow it, and contains an estimate 
of the moral uses of poetry and art as national educators, which will 
well repay perusal. The first volume of this work has long been 
known to the public; the second volume is of more recent date. It 
contains a short introduction to each play translated, and a brief pre- 
face wherein Miss Swanwick acknowledges her obligation to more 
recent contributious to the knowledge of Greek mythology, and espe- 
cially to those of Professor Max Miiller, the Rev. G. W. Cox, and 
Professor Newman. The translations are thoroughly sound and good, 
and may well rank with the translations of the same author by Pro- 
fessor Plumptre. 

The number of the translations of Horace could not easily be summed 
up, but if it had been asked—which is the best literal prose rendering 
of Horace ? the answer would be easy: There is not any good one. 
Such an answer is, however, no longer true. The translation by 
Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee“ has taken away this one reproach, and 
renders it possible for students to possess a clear, faithful, and graceful 
translation of the works of Horace. We have gone through this 
translation with some degree of care, and we can unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce in its favour, We shall give our readers one specimen of 
the translation as ajustification of our commendation. It shall be the 
well-known ode— 

0 fons Bandusia splendidior vitro.” 

“Spring of Bandusis, more clear than glass, worthy of pleasant wine, and 
flowers withal, tomorrow shalt thou be presented with a kid, whose brow that 
heaves with budding horns designs both love and battles. In vain! for to 
honour thee he shall with crimson blood dye thy cold streams, he, the offspring 
of the playful herd. 
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“The blazing dogstar’s scorching season knows not what it is to light on 
thee; thou to oxen w-aried with the ploughshare, and to the wandering herd 
dost afford a delicious coolness. 

“Thou also shalt become one of the ennobled fountains, when I sing of the 
- tree set upon the hollow crags, from whence thy babbling brooks dance 

own. 

The running analysis materially increases the usefulness of the book, 
and the notes, if short, are to the point. The index though it is not 
equal to the index of the old Delphin Horace is good, and 1s especially 
full in its proper names. We cordially recommend the book, whose 
merits we have understated. 

The series of “ Ancient Classics for Modern Readers,” has added 
another volume to its subjects which by no means falls below the high 
standard that Mr. Lucas Collins maintains. The Tacitus” of this series 
is thoroughly good and trustworthy. The writer has a pictorial pen 
and follows the historian through his various works with discrimina- 
tion and ability. His notice of the “Annals” is just and interesting, and 
serves to bring before the reader the salient point of each imperial cha- 
racter mentioned by Tacitus. The “ Dialogue on the Orators,” which 
has not always been considered the work of Tacitus, and has indeed , 
been ascribed to Quintillian, or the younger Pliny, is discussed in a 
separate chapter. Mr. Donne believes it to be an early work of Taci- 
tus, and attributes the difference of style ‘to the youthful age of the 
writer. He does not, however, treat the subject in a perfunctory 
manner, and the chapter on this less known work will prove useful to 
many who are familiar with the History and Annals. The chapter 
upon the man himself is not the least interesting in the book, and the 
subtle comparison of the historian to Dante is striking and true. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Buckheim hit upon the correct theory of 
the duty of an editor of modern classics when he set before himself as 
a model the care and accuracy which have been expended upon ancient 
classics. And students of modern literature are indebted to the 
promoters of the Clarendon Press series for the encouragement they 
haye given to works so carefully edited as those by Dr. Buckheim.” 
In the two earlier volumes, the Egmont of Goethe, and the Wilhelm 
Tell of Schiller, have appeared some time. 

The excellence of the introductory essays, the critical analysis, and 
the commentary which accompanied the text, won for the earlier 
volumes a wide and appreciative approbation. It was even thought 
possible that with books so well edited German might be substituted 
for Greek in an educational curriculum, on what is called the modern 
principle. Whatever principle, however, of education be adopted, 
there can be no doubt that thoroughness must be the basis of all 
learning, and thoroughness combined with literary excellence forms 
the chief characteristic of the series to which a third volume, the 
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Minna von Barnhelm” by Lessing, has now been added. The present 
volume is equal in merit to its predecessors. The life of Lessing, 
which has been prefixed, is good, and very judiciously has been made 
more comprehensive than that of Goethe and Schiller in the former 
volumes, inasmuch as the Life and Writings of Lessing are far less 
known in this country than those of the twoformer poets. Upon this 
point Dr. Buckheim makes a well-deserved protest against the indif- 
ference displayed by Englishmen towards the critical writings of a man 
whom Macaulay with truth entitled the “ first critic in Europe ;” he 
points out that this indifference is not without a tinge of ingratitude, 
as Lessing was the first to direct attention on the Continent in general, 
and in Germany in particular, to the excellence of English literature, 
and, above all, to the genius of Shakspeare. Moreover, he asserts, 
and we agree with him, that Lessing’s way of thinking is one pecu- 
liarly congenial to the English mind. The critical analysis of the 
present play is full and remarkable for its literary insight. It concludes 
with the words of Stahr, which, if they be correct, as we presume 
they are, renders it impossible for us to overestimate the value of the 
play—* Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm ist das erste deutsche National- 
*lustspiel, und wenn wir ehrlich sein wollen, ist es auch bis heute das 
einzige geblieben.” ‘The commentary deals with the difficulties of 
language and matter, and is useful alike to the student and the scholar. 
The “ Outlines of German Literature’’* by Messrs. Gostwick and 
Harrison, is a good example of conscientious work in a direction 
which is now more and more frequently followed. Even thirty years 
ago, Mr. Carlyle (to whom the present volume is dedicated) saw 
signs of a hopeful interest in things German, and could write, “ Ger- 
many is no longer to any person that vacant land of gray vapour and 
chimeras which it was to most Englishmen not many years ago.” 
What was said then is true now to a greater extent: the public schools, 
the universities, and the Civil Service have recognised the importance 
of the study of the German language and literature, and a growing 
want has been met by the publication of this very complete and useful 
manual. Such works upon this subject as have previously appeared 
in England have to a great degree proceeded upon the assumption that 
a review of poetical literature with some notes upon the biographies 
of distinguished poets formed a history of the national literature. 
This was a failing in Mr. Metcalfe’s history, the one perhaps best 
known to English students. The present volume includes, though 
necessarily briefly, the history of German literature as the exponent of 
theology and philosophy. The treatment of theology is very fair, the 
writers have allowed all the polemic theologians—Catholics, Mystics, 
Lutherans, Pietists, and Rationalists—to speak for themselves. In 
the greater portion of the book we can praise unreservedly the due 
proportion of attention which has been given to each writer. A 
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German historian of his own literature has generally some favourite 
author, who is depicted in such colossal proportions that he dwarfs all 
those who stand near him. Indeed, we have already pointed this out 
in our notices of the German Literaturgeschichten. If our present 
writers sin at all against the laws of proportion, it is in admiting the 
crowd of recent and living authors, whose names throng their later 
pages. We will only add that the specimen translations from various 
writers which form one feature of the book are good, and occasionally 
very good. 

We have already dealt at some length with Mr. Van Laun’s trans- 
latton of H. Taine’s “ History of English Literature,”* and the 
commendation which we bestowed upon the first edition we do not 
feel called upon to withhold from the second. The book has evidently 
been extremely popular, and there is much to learn from it. The 
translation work is well done, and in this second edition it has been 
revised throughout and compared with the original. The new edition 
is also more handsomely and appropriately got up. 

The borderland between England and Scotland has long been the 
home of ballad and story. A sort of charm and fascination hung 
round the rough life of the borderer ; the excitement of feud and raid 
kept up akind of wild warlike poetry, and was full of those incidents of 
romance which are rarer in more peaceful districts. Such legends as 
were still to be gathered, have now been éollected by Mr. White, and 
thrown into lays.” We must confess that we differ from Mr. White in 
the estimate which he forms of the value of the different portions of 
his book. We do not care at all for his lays, we even think his book 
would be better without them. We do not deny that they have a 
certain lilt and gallop which recall something of the old ballad measure ; 
but they are not very good of their kind. The notes to them are. 
The editor apologizes for the length of these notes, and admits that 
they are discursive. Such an apology was unnecessary, the notes are 
excellent and scholarly, and were evidently written with laborious 
care. We would take as an example both of the fault and excellence, 
the lay of the “ Luck of Edenhall,” and the notes thereupon. Nothing 
can be less true to the ballad spirit than the verses, or more pleasant 
antiquarian gossip than the notes which are connected with them, 
We would suggest to the editor that these notes be thrown into 
another form, and the verses published separately for those who will 
read them. 

We are much indebted to Mrs. Clerk for her elegant translations 
from the Arabic.” She has, indeed, both earned our gratitude by 
her translations of these stories, some of which are very graceful, and 
by the scholarly notes with which she accompanies them, and whieh 
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are not the least interesting part of the book. We wish we had space 
to quote some of the stories. We will, however, quote one anecdote 
which has a truly Eastern colouring :— 


“ How Ibn-Harimah was saved from punishment.” 

“‘Tbn-Harimah went into the presence of el-Mansiir, and offered him con- 
gratulations. And el-Mansir said to him, ‘Ask of me thy desire.’ So he 
replied, ‘That thou shouldst write to thy vicegerent at el-Medinah that should 
he find me drunk he is not to punish me.’ ” 

“‘*There is no means of escaping that,’ said ei-Mansir. 

“<T have no other wish,’ said Ibn-Harimah. 

“So el-Mansur commanded his scribe, ‘Write to my vicegerent at 
el-Medinah : If the son of Hartmah is brought to thee drunk, flog him with 
eighty strokes, but flog him by whom he is brought with a hundred strokes.’ 

“ And the guard found him drunk ; but they said, ‘Who would buy eighty 
with a hundred f’ So they passed on and left him.” 


Some of the tales in this volume have already been translated in the 
notes to an edition of Mr. Lane’s “ Thousand and One Nights.” The 
details, however, vary; and Mrs. Clerk has very rightly not been 
deterred from publishing her own version. The modesty with which 
Mrs. Clerk speaks of her own portion of the work adds, if possible, to 
the grace of the volume. She says:—‘“I beg that if any charm be 
found in these tales, it may be ascribed to the fascination of the 
Arabic language; and that all defects may be attributed, not to want 
of will, but to want of power in the Translator.” Mrs. Clerk shows 
how even in the more rugged paths of literature a lady may both lead 
the way, and illuminate it by the light of a feminine presence. 

Mr. Boult has sent us a small pamphlet upon the “ Angles, Jutes, 
and Saxons,’ in which he enunciates his views upon the early history 
of South Britain. Whether these views are correct or not we will not 
pretend to decide. But as Mr. Boult’s arguments are in many cases 
based upon philological considerations, we candidly admit that his 
philological remarks do not prejudice us in his favour. Where we can 
test him he is unscrupulous, and in several cases wroug. Thus he 
derives the word “ Welsh” from “wyl,” a well, and the termination 
ish, and makes the word “ Wyl-ise” or “ Welsh” to mean an abori- 
ginal people. This is convenient, but is Mr. Boult aware that the 
Germans speak of Italy as “ Walschland,” and that the Teutonic pre- 
fix “ Wal” means “ foreign,” as in the word “Walnut?” He adopts 
without hesitation Zeus’s derivation of the word Kymry, though he 
has learnt it only from Mr. Pearson’s quotation, and he neglects the 
other derivations of the word. He says that Brito is derived from bri, 
hill, and ¢o a man, a derivation quite at variance with the Celtic sys- 
tem of compound words. He derives (p. 15) Albion, from the Celtic 
Alb the height, and ion, which he calls “a mere terminal,” though we 
should like to know where he gets the Celtic word alb from? He 
derives (p. 18) the Welsh name for an Englishman, Sais from the sack 
or baggy trousers which he wore, but he admits that “at first this 
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may be thought ludicrous.” We assure him that after thinking this 
over a great many times, our opinion is unchanged. This is what 
we call “unscrupulous derivation.” He says that Anglesea was called 
Ynys Tywyll, which would involve two grammatical blunders, such as 
he alone would be likely to make ; and he says that the common name 
Llanfihangell is derived from some monstrous word which he writes 
lan-fia-h-an-geil, the fact being that “ Llan” means a “ plot of ground,” 
or réuevos, and Mihangel (or Fihangel in composition) is the Welsh 
name of Michael; the whole being equivalent to St. Michael’s. We 
are therefore not disposed to investigate further the ethnological theories 
which are based upon linguistic argument of the unsubstantial nature 
referred to above. 

We trust that no reader will be led away by the title of Dr. Dyer’s 
book” into the fancy that we have here any ponderous tome or sub- 
stantial volume. It is a pamphlet of some 32 pp. which Dr. Dyer has 
sent us. The spirit, however, which animates it is one worthy of all the 
binder’s art. The language is big, and is directed against Professor 
Seeley, with whom Dr. Dyer has a long-standing quarrel on behalf of 
Livy, and it claims to have set Livy once more right in the eyes of the 
world. But we cannot pretend tocommend the Doctor's style. When 
he says that Professor Seeley seems to regard Livy as a perfect idiot 
(p. 6) ; that Livy did not write for modern professors (p. 7); that in 
the Professor’s view Livy was either an ignoramus or a cheat (p. 13) ; 
that so-and-so would have been “a tremendous chuck !” (p. 29), he 
illustrates the fact that even a knowledge of Latin will not excuse the 
absence of dignified English in a writer who professes to write “ for 
the use of students,” and upon a subject which should be treated 
without passion. 

We can only acknowledge the receipt of Potthast’s “Regesta 
Pontificum Romanorum ’™ (Fasciculus I.), and of another number of 
Mr. Black’s translation of “Guizot’s History of France,” with the 
usual good text and bad pictures. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


AS Dr. Cumming been playing a hoax upon the world, and been 
writing a novel under the name of the Rev. James Smith, M.A. ? 


“The Coming Man’” has a very susjic.ous look. Its title reminds 
us of the “Coming Struggle” and other similar productions. Its 
contents, too, bear also a remarkable likeness. Here, for instance, is a 
curious passage, especially in a novel :— 
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“Well, then, the first great epoch mentioned in Scripture is the Flood, 1656 
years after Creation. Take that for one time and multiply it by 33 for the 


33 times. 
1656 
33 


4968 
828 


5796 
Subtract 4004 Date of Christ’s birth. 


1792 French Revolution, or Crowing of the Cock. 
The beginning of the last day or week.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 339.) 


Aut Cumming aut Diabolus. The touch about the crowing of the 
cock can only proceed from the Master at Crown Court. And there 
are whole pages of this sort of thing, which looks like so much mad 
mathematics. Then to add to our bewilderment we have a full-page 
illustration of “The Handwriting on the Wall of England” 
(vol. ii. 330). Mad mathematics are bad enough, but mad _hiero- 
glyphics are worse. Against Henry VIII. stands a little finger, but 
against Elizabeth stands a thumb, whilst against Lady Jane Grey is 
the index finger. We doubt if Daniel himself could have interpreted 
this. He after all only explained handwriting, and not fingers and 
thumbs. And yet we own to some scepticism as to Dr. Cumming being 
the author of “The Coming Man.” Here is the passage which first 
aroused our doubts :— 

“Edward and Benjamin were now companions, and they frequently visited 
the public places together. They sometimes took a couple of stalls at the 
Opera, at which Benjamin’s chief satisfaction seemed to be derived from the 
ballet. His thoughts were always of heaven when the ballet-girls were 
stepping out and dancing before his eyes.”—Vol. i. p. 179, 180. 


We are quite sure that if Dr. Cumming had written the book, 
Benjamin’s thoughts on seeing the ballet would have been about 
another place. 

Of late years a class of novelists has arisen, who aim only at 
depicting society. Dukes, marquisses, and earls occur as plentifully 
in their pages as blackberries on the hedges at the present season. 
And the writers generally give us to understand that they themselves 
associate with nobody under a baronet. As we have often remarked 
in these pages we are no judges of such exalted personages. Like 
Shakspeare’s clown “we have never supped with Jove,” and we have 
no wish to do so, if Jove be what he is represented by the Guy Living- 
stone school. We cannot be always expecting a new Thackeray to 
rise up amongst us and to photograph society. Not every one can 
bend his bow. The author, however, of “A True Reformer ”™ bids 
fair, if he will but do himself justice, to fill a void, which since 
Thackeray’s death has been more and more felt, in the ranks of 
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novelists. Mr. Trollope is generally held to be the painter of modern 
society. But his greatest admirers, we think, will allow that his later 
novels have become not merely thin in their subject matter, but even 
tame and prosy in style. The author of “A True Reformer” knows 
his ground quite as accurately as Mr. Trollope. He introduces us to 
what for a better name we may call the upper-middle and the lower- 
upper class of life. We make the acquaintance indeed of the Premier and 
various high government officials, but then it is only by their 
speeches and their politics. As a concession to human weakness 
the author throws us in a handful of lords. He even goes so 
far as to give us two dukes, but one of them is an Irish duke, 
and as for the English duke he does not know any of the 
people of Leatherby even by sight, and treats them as if they 
were so many blackbeetles. But the author’s strength lies in depicting 
persons with incomes of two or three thousand a year. Not only does 
he depict this class with all Mr. Trollope’s accuracy, but he far excels 
him in two great qualifications of a novelist,—humour and power of 
analysis. His humour consists not merely in setting the common 
events of life in a new and unexpected light, but in a strong satiric 
power, which gives force and dignity to his sentiments and expressions. 
The keenness of his analysis of character, of the motives and crossing 
interests from which ali human actions spring, the small vanities and 
weaknesses and jealousies which beset every one of us, may be best 
seen in his protrait of the hero himself. ‘“ A True Reformer,” how- 
ever, is hardly likely to make the mark which it should do. The 
reason is obvious. ‘he True Reformer in this novel, we need hardly 
say, is an army-reformer. Very few novel readers take much interest 
in army-reform. Still fewer possess the knowledge requisite to under- 
stand the particular reforms which the author proposes. We do not 
mean to say that this portion of the novel is dull. Nothing can be 
more unlike a Blue Book. The author makes even figures interesting, 
and German evolutions and tactics quite easy to even the civilian 
mind. But reform, and especially army-reform, is not pepular with the 
average Mudie subscriber. We repeat, therefore, that we should not be 
surprised if the novel does not attract the attention which its many 
excellences merit. The heroine Eva, or Mrs. West, is particularly 
well drawn. We are most carefully led up to the great scene between 
her and her husband, by little incidental touches, which reveal 
the thorough childishness and simplicity of her character. “My 
dear,” she exclaims, “I knew nothing about Tories or Radicals in 
those days, and I don’t know much more about them now; but I 
wish Charlie could be an M.P. without going into Parliament.” 
(Vol. i. p. 29.) And again on the night, when her husband makes his great 
Reform speech in the House, she cries out—* But where is the account 
of it? I must read it before I go to bed.” (Vol. ii. p. 6.) Her husband 
is obliged to explain to her that the debates of that night would not 
appear till the morning’s papers came out, and that this was considered 
rather a feat of quickness. So, too, we are allowed to see the utter 
childlike simplicity and guilessness of her character by the way in 
which she keeps her accounts, manages her household affairs, governs 
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her servants, and especially by the manner in which she fills up all her 
cheques to the bearer for the precise sum of twenty pounds. So also 
when Eva hears that her husband has retired from the service, she 
exclaims, “ Do you mean to say, Charlie, that you are never going to 
wear any uniform again ?”’ (Vol. ii. p. 33.) By a number of fine and 
delicate touches of this kind Eva’s guileless nature is thoroughly 
revealed to us. We never for a moment believe in her guilt with 
Captain Strickland. Here is the passage in which her husband sees 
them at the ball—* Passion, bold and triumphant, was written in his 
face, as he bore her round in his arms; her eyes were bent downwards, 
but for a moment she raised them, and meeting his glance, there 
seemed in her gentle, and, as I thought, coquettish smile, a glance of 
perfect understanding.” (Vol. iii. p. 262.) Even at this critical 
moment we were fully convinced of her innocence, an innocence which 
is afterwards triumphantly proved. But if the character of Eva is 
well drawn, that of Captain Strickland is also equally well sketched. 
There are very few novelists who could in so small a space fill ina 
picture like the following with so much knowledge of detail and yet 
with so few strokes. Here is a history of many lives such as Strick- 
land’s, compressed into a few paragraphs :-— 

“ Heir to a fine estate and one of the oldest names in the county, he had 
gone up to Christ Church with a great reputation for ability, and was expected 
to take a distinguished degree, but getting into a scrape, only avoided expul- 
sion by taking his name off the books, and exchanging an academical career for 
a commission in the Guards. Then followed a bout of horse-racing, when 
after very nearly winning the Derby twice, and losing heavily much oftener, he 
retired from the turf, and his father paid his debts Of about middle 
height, with dark hair and eyes, a face smooth shaven save for a pointed black 
moustache, and a general look of determination, which his antecedents so far 
belied, Tom Strickland was a very noticeable man anywhere. A good rider, 
who did not care much for hunting; almost as skilful with the pencil as a 
second-rate artist ; with a touch on the pianoforte that a professional might 
have envied; fond of society, and yet always appearing to be bored by it; 
with no apparent hobbies to spend money on, and yet seemingly always at the 
wrong end of a liberal allowance,—Tom Strickland gave one the impression of 
a man of ability, which he had never turned to any useful purpose, and who, 
without any stigma of dishonour, had the faculty of getting into scrapes.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 277, 278, 279. 


Now nearly every county can show a good many Tom Stricklands. 
Most people have encountered them, generally to their cost. But it 
is one thing to describe such a person, and another to make him a 
living character. This is what the author of “A True Reformer” 
does ; and we do not know a better test of a novelist’s power than to 
be able to describe such a character, who is always treading on the 
dubious borderland between virtue and vice. Captain Strickland is 
a triumph of art. But the charm of the book consists in the way 
in which the author, as we have already intimated, describes average 
society. Not only are the county families of Yeucestershire, but all 
the local magnates of Leatherby, hit off with a few brilliant strokes. 
Every page is full of good things. There is no padding, none of 
that roundabout style of writing which requires a page to describe a 
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look, and then does not describe it. Leatherby would be an intole- 
rable place in the hands of an ordinary novelist. There society en- 
sisted of “ Miss Barbour, the two Misses Provost, the three Misses 
Smith, Mrs. and the Misses Forwards, and Mrs. Crane, the only one 
of the party in possession of a husband, and he was in India.” For its 
knowledge of foreign politics Leatherby was dependent on “ Miss 
Jones, the French governess—‘ Mademoiselle’ as she was called— 
who having been English governess for a season at a pension in Paris 
was regarded throughout Leatherby as an infallible authority on 
French politics, and the only person qualified to see through the 
real designs of the Commune.” ‘The scenery round Leatherby was 
hardly attractive. There was, however, one celebrated view from a hill 
which everybody went to see “ because Deedes, R.A., said it reminded 
him of the Trossacks.’’ Nor did architecture flourish at Leatherby. 
There was only one tumbledown church, but which, as Miss Barton 
used to constantly observe to all strangers, “is very much admired 
as something quite Gothic.” Now, given such a set of people as the 
Leatherby people, and such a town as Leatherby, it is not hard for 
any one to see the difficulties which a novelist has to encounter. But 
the author of “A True Reformer” has mastered them by precisely 
the same means as Miss Austen did,—easy touches of humour and 
graceful wit. But whether the author is.dealing with Leatherby and 
the Leatherby people, or with the House of Commons or the Horse 
Guards, the same felicitous satire is observable. Here, for instance, is 
the newly elected M.P.’s account of his duties as director of “The 
Agricultural and Commercial Assurance Company :— 

“Our proceedings at the Board of the Company appeared to consist mainly 
in sitting round a long table while the applicants for policies presented them- 
selves in turn before us. Each applicant took a seat by the chairman for a 
couple of minutes, who put a few jocular questions to him, after which the in- 
surer made his bow and retired, and the proposal papers, with our medical 
officer’s opinion, were passed round for opinion. This system of requiring 
personal interviews, I found, was considered the strong point of the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial ; for whereas in other companies a man could take out 
a policy after being seen merely by the secretary and medical officer, no one 
could insure with us without first appearing before the whole board. ‘This, as 
our prospectus pointed out, afforded a peculiar guarantee to the shareholders 
for the soundness of the business done; and clearly a machinery of this sort 
was 5 n> | adapted for detecting bad lives which might impose on our 
doctor.” —Vol. i. pp. 266, 267. 

Of course Miss Austen’s satire never flies so high as this. But in 
one very important gift, the author of “A True Reformer” far sur- 
passes Miss Austen—power of describing nature. To Miss Austen, 
the fields, and brooks, and skies, and woods, and rivers, are all a 
perfect blank. She evidently has never felt, as Wordsworth says, 
“ the ravishment of spring.” But the author of “4 True Reformer” 
has evidently a keen eye for the beauties of nature. Whenever he 
has the opportunity he gives us a bit of country scenery; and there 
is this peculiarity about his descriptions of scenery, that by a stroke of 
humour he recalls us to the condition of the people who are living 
in the thatched broken-down cottages which delight us by their 
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beggarly picturesqueness. Thus in an admirable chapter in the first 
volume, “ Local Politics,” where, after describing a true bit of quiet 
English scenery—a river flowing through meadows dotted with noble 
elms in all their full splendour of summer foliage, and a little stream 
hurrying down to it, crossed by a bridge, under which flashes a solitary 
kingfisher—the author suddenly turns round and adds, “ the surroud- 
ings were suggestive of that happy state of life where pheasants are 
abundant, and wages stand at nine shillings a week.” And now after 
all this criticism, the question again is, whether “A True Reformer” 
is likely to be popular? Once more we say, “No.” The author has 
unfortunately handicapped himself: with the question of army reform. 
This is a fatal mistake. The author evidently understands the subject, 
and should have treated it in an essay. Had a woman written the 
present novel, she would have put her True Reformer in Eva’s house- 
keeper’s room, servants’ hall, and kitchen. Here is scope for a 
novelist. But no person, except a soldier by profession, can be ex- 
pected to go through the details of army reform in a novel. This is 
the rock on which the writer has ruined a most excellent tale. 
Further, another question suggests itself; will the author ever take 
rank as a great novelist? We fear not. He is evidently like his own 
creation, the hero of the present story, too ambitious. He requires 
something more solid than the precarious rewards of a novel writer. 
The writer does not disclose his name, and though it is not hard to 
guess, we shall imitate his reticence. The only criticism which we 
have to make with regard to the novel, as a novel, is, that it is a mis- 
take we think to kill off Eva. Eva is not the kind of character 
which can bear the strain and weight of martyrdom. Death of this 
kind should be reserved only for characters of a different and a higher 
type. We like, and are pleased with Eva, and to kill her is an un- 
necessary piece of cruelty. In parting with “A True Reformer” let 
us say that it is a long time since we have read so good a novel, as a 
novel of manners. This of course is not the highest work for the 
novelist. But it is very seldom that we meet with a novelist who 
both thoroughly understands the daily habits and ways and general 
tone of the characters whom he wishes to describe, and also possesses 
the power of describing them. Lastly, a pleasant, manly, honourable 
tone breathes throughout the book, which is perfectly refreshing after 
the pictures of fashionable life to which we are generally treated. 
This is, as novels go now, very great praise, and we intend it as such. 
We have to thank the author of “A True Reformer” for more than 
one reform. 

Class novels, or, if we may use the expression, professional novels, 
are on the increase. We have, for instance, the hunting novel of the 
Soapy Sponge type; we have the racing novel, and the military novel. 
The simple meaning is, that there are a class of writers who, knowing 
nothing about men and women, and nature and human nature, write 
three volumes of the merest “shop.”” Your hunting novelist, knowing 
nothing of mankind outside the hunting field, fills up his tale not with 
human nature but sporting nature. Scarlet coats take the place of cha- 
racter, and the “strain” of hounds supplies thatof analysis. The custom 
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has one advantage: the writers are each thoroughly well up in their own 
department. We must pay Captain Griffiths’ the compliment of sup- 
posing that he really does understand “ officers and gentlemen.” 
“Soldiers Painted by One of Themselves,” might be the title of his 
work. The disclosures of the horse-play, the vulgar jokes amongst 
the officers of a crack regiment, which have come to light during the 
Tichborne trial, were generally supposed to be quite exceptional, but 
Captain Griffiths’ pages treat vulgar practical jokes as a matter of 
course. According to him, the Ballybanagher barracks are the scene 
of what we can only call an offensive “ judge and jury club,” in which 
we should have imagined that no person with the feelings of a gentle- 
man would have taken part. We believe that his picture of such 
orgies will deeply pain all those who both love and respect their pro- 
fession. We perceive that Captain Griffiths has given notice that he 
has reserved all rights of publication ; we are, however, thankful to 
think that there is no chance of such a silly chapter as “ The Custom 
of War in Like Cases” being translated into German, and our officers 
thus held up to ridicule throughout Prussia as a set of senseless 
boobies. In other respects the book comes up to the average novels 
of its class. 

Ladies’ novels may be broadly divided into two sorts—the “ do-me- 
good,” or the utterly insipid; and the highly-spiced, or sensational. 
The highly spiced is capable of many subdivisions. ‘There is, for 
instance, the highly-spiced luscious Ouida type, and the highly-spiced 
sensational Braddon pattern. “ Hesba Stretton’s” new novel* belongs 


partly to the “‘ do-me-good” and partly to the sensational class. The 


Insipidity, in a great measure, arises from the subject-matter. ‘ Hesba 
Stretton” has set herself to accomplish a task which nothing but the 
highest genius could achieve; she has, too, entered the lists against 
one with whom encounter was fatal. She has, in fact, attempted to 
describe life in a dull country Midland town, and instead of illu- 
minating its dulness by her wit and humour, the dulness has in some 
chapters spread itself over her pages. She has further endeavoured, 
what is the most difficult thing in art, to paint a number of utterly 
commonplace though doubtless very worthy people. To make the 
dull routine of ordinary life, especially of the English artisan and 
tradesmen class, in the slightest degree interesting, would indeed be 
the art of arts, for it would be making something out of nothing. To 
give, therefore, interest to her story, ‘ Hesba Stretton” has had 
recourse to sensation ; it is, however, very mild, after the high-pressure 
kind to which we have been used. No one need be afraid. But there 
are redeeming points in “ Hester Morley’s Promise,” which lift it out 
of the class of ordinary Mudie novels. If “ Hesba Stretton” in this 
tale shows but little wit or humour, she at all events shows much 
pathos, and much tender womanly feeling. Further, she displays in 
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many passages, as in the description of Aston Court, a true love for 
nature ; she paints autumn especially with peculiar felicity and power. 
We think, however, that she is happiest with her female characters: 
the old French woman is particularly well done. But above all we 
must give the highest praise to the picture of the old bookseller in his 
workshop. “ Hesba Stretton” evidently -knows a great deal about 
provincial booksellers and their ways, and she evidently sympathizes 
with “ silver’’ types and morocco bindings ; but we hope that in her 
next volumes, “ Hesba Stretton” will choose a subject which shall 
interest us from the art—and “ Hesba Stretton” undoubtedly possesses 
much real art—with which each individual character is drawn; she 
will then not need to rely upon sensaticn. She can when she pleases 
write both with quiet grace and true womanly dignity, and does not 
require any false aid. We trust, therefore, that she will do her really 
great talents justice. 

Mr. Mortimer Collins has written a novel, which he appropriately 
calls “ Miranda: A Midsummer Madness.”* Mr. Mortimer Collins 
has further placed on his title-page two quotations from Shakspeare ; 
one from Twelfth Night, “Why, this is very midsummer madness ;” 
and another from Hamlet, “'Though this be madness, yet there’s 
method in’t.” We hardly think that it was necessary for Mr. Mor- 
timer Collins to inform the world that he has gone methodically mad ; 
on the other hand, we do not think that it was necessary for some of 
our contemporaries to use the severe language which they have done 
on Mr, Mortimer Collins’s last production. In our opinion, literary 
idiots ought to be spared by critics. They are, as a rule, very harm- 
less ; and when we consider how all the higher pleasures of intellectual 
life are for ever closed to these poor creatures, it is our duty to be not 
only considerate but even humane. 

“Miss Dorothy’s Charge’’® is a pleasant, readable story, written, we 
should imagine, by an American. We should also have imagined, had 
we not seen an intimation to the contrary, that it was a first produc- 
tion. It has the faults of a first tale. The writer does not yet possess 
sufficient self-restraint ; he is too anxious to display his learning and 
to air his knowledge. On the other hand, he possesses what so few 
novelists ever attain—real dramatic power. There are several chap- 
ters, especially in the last volume, which are full of genuine passion. 
The story of Hetty, who was destined, as she herself says, either to be 
an actress or a duchess, is told with real pathos. The passage about her 
appearing on the stage as a supernumerary, and by an accident causing 
the anger of the leading actress, would seem to be drawn from life. 
What follows, her being turned out from her lodgings, picked up 
insensible in the street and carried to a hospital, and afterwards finding 
scantily-paid employment in stitching theatrical dresses, is also, we 
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fear, in many particulars too true. As for Hetty’s subsequent career, 
we must refer the reader to the novel itself. 

“ Against the Stream’”’’ takes its title, we suppose, from the fact, 
that as the author or, perhaps, rather authoress, reminds us, all reform 
is against the stream. The particular reform about which the writer 
appears to be interested is the abolition of slavery. And one great 
point of the book is to show how far this reform was effected by the 
Evangelical party. Now, a most interesting work might be written on 
this subject. But then it would involve a great deal of labour and 
time. And the author has even in the composition of the present 
novel spent a great deal of labour and time. He has not succeeded, 
because success is hardly possible. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s anti-slavery 
novels were a decided success, because they appealed to the popular 
feeling of the day, and referred to circumstances and persons in whom 
everybody was interested. But the very names of the leaders of the 
Evangelical party, and of their opponents in the High Church party, 
and of the great dealers in the “ Black Bullock Trade,”’ as slave-dealing 
was called, are quite forgotten by the average novel-reader. To the 
philanthropist and the student few periods in our history are so 
intensely interesting. We quite agree with the author when he calls 
his story “the story of an Heroic Age in England.” We hope he 
may summon up courage to treat the subject as worthy of the dignity 
of history, and so earn for himself the reputation which he so 
thoroughly deserves, but which will certainly not be gained by putting 
his facts into the form of a novel. 

Mr. Garrett’s tales, as a rule, take rather too much the form of a 
tract. Still they are always readable; and are sure to attract a large 
class of readers, His present tale’ is no exception. Here and there 
we find some good things. “The cow was never brought home by 
the man pulling its head, and the woman its tail,” says Mrs, Harvey 
after a quarrel with her husband; and again—“ The Devil’s best lies 
are made of half truths.”” Her thanking God by, “My God, thou 
hast saved me from myself,” reminds us of one of the best of Spanish 
proverbs, 

Reforms are of many kinds. We know an estimable and enthusiastic 
young curate who is under the impression that he can reform the 
whole of England by the institution of parish cricket clubs. Still 
more remarkable is the idea which certain novelists entertain, that 
they can reform the world by their stories. Thus the author of 
“ Lauterdale,”’ whose story is principally occupied with colliers, forge- 
men, and iron-works, dedicates his work “‘To masters and men in 
England, in the hope of creating a better feeling between them.” 

. Now, as a rule, as far as our own observation goes, iron-masters are 
about the last people in all England, with the exception of their men, 
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to read three-volume novels. But even if both they and their men 
studied novels for six hours a day, we do not think that “ Lauterdale” 
would do them the slightest service. The author’s sympathies are on 
the right side. But he has not the slightest idea of enlisting those 
of the reader. Nothing can be more repulsive than the first two 
chapters of “ Lauterdale.”” We would gladly have laid the book aside, 
but a sense of duty and the interest we felt in the subject determined 
us to proceed. The writer has no sense of art. Nor do we feel certain 
that he always treads firm ground. Thus, in the passages where we 
can test him, such as in the scenes of Oxford undergraduate life, he is 
monstrously absurd. If he knows Oxford, and he may do, we can 
simply say that his account of Robert Field is very perplexing. He 
is certainly more at home amongst colliers and forgemen. This is his 
description of the “ Black Country” some thirty years since:—‘ The 
majority of the colliers were ignorant and brutal. The workpeople of 
both sexes, in the potteries and brickyards, were almost degraded to 
the level of beasts, and their children were worse savages than those 
of the Sandwich Islands.”” Are they much better now ? 

As usual, a number of thin octavos, containing what their authors 
are pleased to call poetry, crowd our table. Some of them, we perceive, 
are very bitter against their natural enemy the critic. They are, 
however, perfectly safe as far as we are concerned. 

‘Nil est deterius latrone nudo: 

Nil securius est malo poeta.” 
We gladly welcome a new volume by the author of “St. Abe.’””? “St 
Abe” was really a remarkable production. It was thoroughly original 
from every point of view. The author was no imitator. And “ White 
Rose and Red” is also no imitation. The hackneyed criticism in 
England now no longer holds good, that American poetry is merely an 
echo. Such poets as Walt Whitman and Joaquim Miller give the most 

ositive contradiction to any such assertion. Their poetry is perfectly 
indigenous. It is racy of the soil. As to its quality and its value many 
and very opposite opinions will of course be held. Speaking roughly, 
the charge to which this new school is most open is want of polish. 
And although the author of “St. Abe” is not an American, his poetry 
has a wonderful likeness to that of the new American school. We the 
countrymen of Tennyson, Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti, whose lines 
are so fastidiously correct, not unnaturally resent the wilder music of 
the Backwoods. It remains, however, to be seen whether this sim- 
plicity and wildness are defects, and whether the new American school 
of poetry may not win its ultimate triumph, not in spite of them, but 
by and through them. The great characteristic of “ White Rose and 
Red” is the author’s passionate love of Nature. He is no town poet. ° 
He loves the Backwoods. Here, for instance, is a Bird Chorus :— 
* Chickadee! chickadee! 

Green leaves on every tree! 

Over field, over foam, 

All the birds are coming home. 
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ions Regen sailing low, 
ried the gray goose long ago. 
Weet ! at ! in the light ~ 
Flutes the phcebe-bird so bright. 
Chewink, veery, thrush o’ the wood, 
Silver trebles raise together : 
All around their dainty food 
Ripens with the ripening weather. 
Hear, O hear! 
In the great elm by the mere 
Whip-poor-will is crying clear.”—pp. 110, 111. 


Such a bird chorus has not been heard in literature since the days of 
the famous chorus in “The Birds” of Aristophanes. But we feel by 
no means sure that the author’s descriptions of Nature will be uppre- 
ciated in English drawing-rooms. His poetry is utterly unlike any- 
thing to which we have been accustomed. He is the lirst poet, too, 
who has really done winter justice, and seen and felt its beauties. 
The Canto entitled “The Great Snow” is one of the finest and most 
original in the poem :— 
“?*T was the year of the Great Snow. 

First the Kast began to blow 

Chill and shrill for many days, 

On the wild wet woodland ways. 

Then the North, with crimson cheeks, 

Blew upon the pond for weeks, 

Chill’d the water thro’ and thro’, 

*Till the first thin ice-crust grew 

Blue and filmy.”—p. 141. 


Thus the poet introduces us to one of the most vivid scenes—a 
snowstorm in the Backwoods—which we have ever read. What 
Thoreau has so worthily done for us in prose in “ Walden,” the author 
of “ White Rose and Red” has also equally well done for us in poetry. 
Each has opened up for us a new world of beauty. 

As we have on former occasions praised Mr. Warren” in no stinted 
measure, we may now venture to pay him the higher compliment of 
criticism. Mr. Warren, we need not say, is one of the few of our 
younger poets who has a future before him. If the present volume 
does not quite come up to the expectations which we had formed, it 
is because those expectations were so high. Up to a certain mark 
Mr. Warren fulfils all the promise which he held forth. But past 
that mark he does not at present go. What that mark is we shall 
hope to make clear. The music of his verse is sweeter, his love for 
nature is keener, whilst his knowledge of her beauties is greater. We 
may exemplify this by the following short poem :— 


“A SKETCH AT EVENING. 
“The whip cracks on the plough-team’s flank, 
The thresher’s flail beats duller ; 
The round of day has warmed a bank 
Of cloud to primrose colour. 
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“The dairy-girls cry home the kine, 
The kine in answer lowing ; 
And rough-haired louts with sleepy shouts 
Keep crows whence seed is growing. 


“The creaking wain, brushed thro’ the lane, 
Hangs straws on hedges narrow ; 
And smoothly cleaves the soughing plough, 
And harsher grinds the harrow. 


‘Comes, from the road-side inn caught up, 
A brawl of crowded laughter, 
Thro’ falling brooks and cawing rooks 
And a fiddle scrambling after.’’—pp. 128, 129. 


The first impression which, reading this poem produces on the 
mind is—“ What a wonderful photograph!” and the first and second, 
and all subsequeut readings confirm this impression. Nor can we be 
too thankful to a poet who will carefully reproduce for us such a 
scene, which will soon pass away in England. For the day is fast 
coming with hay-making machines, and reaping-machines, and steam- 
thrashing machines, when neat-handed Phyllis will no longer lead the 
way to the tanned haycock, nor Thestylis bind the sheaves, and when 
the flail will be an object of antiquarian interest. Mr, Warren has 
succeeded, we repeat, in producing a perfect photograph of one of the 
most beautiful scenes of English pastoral life. A: few passing criticisms 
may be made. “Round of day” is very delicious and classical. 
Perhaps a “ bank of cloud to primrose colour” is hardly quite so true 
as Tennyson’s “daffodil sky.” It is the “sky,” the gulf of atmo- 
sphere between the clouds, which generally, though not always, takes 
that lovely transparent primrose or daffodil colour. By “crows”? in 
the second stanza, Mr. Warren means rooks, mentioned in the last line 
but one, which are often most troublesome, especially on new-sown 
barley, at night-fall. We need not call attention to the truthfulness 
of the third stanza. This the obtusest reader must perceive. We 
will merely point out that the lines— 

“ And smoothly cleaves the soughing plough, 
And harsher grinds the harrow,” 


echo the sound far better than the famous lines in Maud, 


**Low on the sand and loud on the stone, 
The last wheel echoes away.” 


Every one will agree that Mr. Warren’s poem is a thorough photo- 
graph ; and to say this is, according to the current criticism of the 
day, to give the highest praise. But is this the highest praise? Is a 
photograph to be the poet’s chief end? Goethe much more truly 
says, “ Art is Art, precisely because it is not Nature.” These photo- 
graphic pictures of the day are not, if we may use such an expression, 
steeped in mind. They are not warmed by the colour of the feelings. 
They are grey and hard. This was not the way that more than a 
thousand years ago, the greatest poetess of the world treated evening. 
By one touch, Sappho humanized the whole scene. Hesper for her 
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brought home all that the morning had dispersed,—the child to the 
parent, Mr. Warren does not give play enough to his imagination. 
He is too much fettered. We believe that he possesses imagination 
and feeling, and passion in no ordinary degree. He now stands very 
high in the front row of the second class of poets. We trust that in 
his next work he will assert his true rank. 

There yet remains a number of volumes all of which show more or 
less marks of cultivation, a tenderness of feeling, and a love for nature. 
Generally speaking, the authors have not yet learnt Pope’s “art to 
blot.” Had they been content with half of what they have written, 
the remainder would have been improved. Thus it would have cer- 
tainly been better if an“ English Yeoman” ™ had omitted such a 
stanza as the following— 


“My fancy now shall throw a gleam of love, 
Across the path of your true ‘ British Yeoman,’ 
His hard and honest hand, let me unglove, 
That it may proudly clasp true-hearted woman.”—p, 32. 


The rhyme of “yeoman” and “woman,” is nearly as hard as the 
honest hand. 

So, too, Mr. Egremont” writes at times with much gracefulness 
and fancy. But he would have acted wisely to have omitted such a 
stanza as— 

‘Queen Aphrodite, 
Bless thou this night he 
Who watcht her by.”—p. 69. 


“The British Yeoman”’ sacrifices rhyme to sense, but Mr. Egremont 
sacrifices grammar to rhyme, whilst the author of “ Hodge Podge’”™ 
sacrifices grammar to nothing at all, as may be seen by 


“ Detective went to see, 
And shooked his head.”—p. 105. 


In the “ Lonely Guiding Star” * we find more real poetical feeling 
and power than in the three preceding volumes. Still we do not 
think that the book will make any mark. Mr. Alexander’s own circle 
of friends will doubtless welcome his poems; but the general public 
will we fear be utterly indifferent to their merits. For our own part 
we prefer the miscellaneous pieces. Some of the sonnets are marked 
by both thought and beauty of language. 

Of a still higher strain are Mr. Acton’s “ Etchings in Verse, 


9916 and 
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yet we do not think that even they will acquire any popularity. Even 
Tennyson did not acquire his popularity by one work. Browning's 
name was for years unknown to a large majority of cultivated persons. 
Mr. Acton will probably be so disgusted with the reception of his 
present work, and the apathy of reviewers, that he will forsake the 
Muses ; and yet if Mr. Acton is a young man, he certainly has the 
stuff in him which might secure a reputation. We can simply say that 
his poetry gives far more promise than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
volumes that come before us. He possesses, too, a thoroughly classical 
spirit. Should he determine to devote his life to poetry, and the 
Muses require the devotion of a life, we shall look forward to his next 
poem with real interest. 

“The King’s Stratagem, or the Pearl of Poland,”” is a play more 
suited for the study than the stage. And here let us call attention to 
a reprint of the finest closet-play of modern days, “ Oulita, the Serf.” 
We should advise the author of the “ King’s Stratagem,” before he 
writes another play, to carefully study Sir Arthur Helps’s tragedy, and 
see how much thought and knowledge of human nature are required, 
before anything like success can be attained. 

Everybody who has paid any attention to the prices of old books, is 
aware of the enormous sums which ballads and chap-books are now 
fetching at book sales. The most recent example was the price which the 
collection of ballads, and the twopenny and threepenny dialect books, 
brought at Sir Frederick Madden’s sale; nor do we think that the 
prices were exorbitant. For along time past such books had only 
been collected for collecting’s sake. We are now beginning to wake 
up to the fact, that these chap-books contain a history of our country, 
which is in its way quite as important as any other. . America, too, 
has entered into competition with us, and we may expect the prices 
still to rise. We are not at all, therefore, surprised to receive from 
America a sort of monogram on Scottish Chap-Books.” Mr. Fraser is 
a specialist, and his book is written for specialists, and only those who 
have made a jife-long study of the subject are competent to decide on 
the merits of his work. To this knowledge we can make no preten- 
sions. We can, however, say that Mr. Fraser has contrived in a very 
small space to give an immense amount of information on the subject, 
and that his quotations on Highland superstitions, witchcraft, burning 
of witches, church discipline, charms, and the cutty-stool, are exces- 
sively interesting. Of course the great danger in all such works, is 
that of degenerating into mere trivialities; Mr. Fraser has avoided 
this great mistake. Collectors of Scottish chap-books will find in his 
pages valuable assistance, whilst the historian will here meet with 
information, especially on social topics, which he is not likely to find 
anywhere else. 
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Mr. Schiitz Wilson’s “ Studies and Romances,’”’*’ is a very difficult 
book to review. Mr. Wilson deals with a great many very different, 
and we may also add elaborate subjects, and he is, as the saying 
runs, good all along the line. Perhaps the best paper is the first :— 


. “Shakspeare in Blackfriars,” or “ The First Performance of Hamlet.” 


It blends in a very happy way romance and fact. Nobody but a 
student of Elizabethan literature and Elizabethan politics, could have 
written so charming a sketch. The principal characters of the day are set 
forth with great spirit and historic truth. “The Loves of Goethe”’ 
deals with a subject on which there will always be a fierce controversy. 
Mr. Wilson makes no excuses for Goethe. His comments on Goethe’s 
shameless abandonment of Frederika are thoroughly just. Nothing 
can palliate Goethe’s conduct. Mr. Wilson when speaking of 
Frederika’s subsequent life and her refusal of Lenz hardly does 
justice to the famous saying of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Her 
answer to the Duke of Somerset when he proposed for her hand was— 
“If you were the Emperor of the World, I would not permit you to 
succeed in that heart which has been devoted to John, Duke of Marl- 
borough.” We turn to Mr. Wilson’s account of Christiane Vulpius, 
whom, as the world knows, Goethe married. We think that Mr. 
Wilson in his description of her has rightly hit the characteristics 
which fascinated Goethe and does fascinate men of a poetic nature— 
‘She was sensuous and sensual, had a good temper, a sweet tempera- 
ment, and high animal spirits; was pleasure-loving in the highest 
degree, was lively, natural, fond and frank” (p. 61). Probably Anne 
Hathaway seemed such a woman to Shakspeare. Again we think that 
Mr. Wilson has very happily described the bond of sympathy which 
linked the poet with an uneducated, uncultivated woman.—“ He reposed 
upon her soft, gay, animal nature. . . . There was no strain in the 
intercourse with a creature so docile, so full of enjoyment of all life 
through bright sensuous instinct” (p.61). And again, “She was 
not exacting, and never troubled him. He could go without restraint 
into all society. . . . He always found her cheerful, caressing, full of 
gaiety ” (p. 62). But the disenchantment came, as it was sure to 
come. The vulgar nature in due time broke forth. ‘Those who live 
in the kingdom of sense shall perish in it. We cannot pretend to pity 
Goethe. Frederika was at last avenged. We shall not moralize upon 
the subject. Every one, whose nature is not thoroughly unhealthy, 
will draw but one conclusion. The remaining papers in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection all deserve a word of praise. We would particularly mention 
“An Exalted Horn” and “'l'wo Sprigs of Edelweiss” as good 
specimens of descriptive writing. In “Between Moor and Man” 
will be found some shrewd remarks on society and lively sketches of 
character. “The Record of a Vanished Life” leads us to suppose 
that Mr. Wilson might write a really fine novel. 

American literature has certainly its vagaries and humours. Fora 
long time past American novelists and the lighter class of essayists 
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have been blaming us where we did not deserve blame. Now they 
have suddenly turned round, and are praising us where we do not 
deserve praise. But the most curious part of the matter is what 
American authors find to praise in England. They have lately made 
a discovery, and set up the English lodging-house keeper as the model 
woman. They cannot find words to express their admiration of the 
comfort, order, cleanliness, cheapness, quietness, cheerfulness, and 
especially the cookery in an English lodging-house. We fancy that 
Miss Alcott is a good deal to blame for all this misplaced laudation. 
It was she who first blew the trumpet of praise with no uncertain note. 
But we have now before us a writer” who far exceeds Miss Alcott in 
the glowing terms of her praise. H. H. even localizes this model 
Englishwoman, the lodging-house keeper. Ofall parts of London H.H. 
finds her in Bloomsbury (pp. 138—143). We do not wish to speak 
disrespectiully of Bloomsbury. Bloomsbury is, we know, the strong- 
hold of well-to-do middle-class Philistinism. In this favoured part of 
London, according to H.H., “in spite of London smoke and. grime, 
Mrs. ’s floors and windows were clean; the grate shone every 
morning like mirrors ’’ (p. 140). As far as our experience goes, the 
mirrors, as H. H. magniloquently calls a chimney-piece glass, always 
look about as black and as dingy as the grates. But not only do the 
lodging-house grates shine, but the lodging-house cook is always 
smiling. ‘There never was such a cheerful place. “ Each morning the 
smiling cook came up.” Even when she receives orders, smiles illumine 
her face. As for the lodging-house housemaids, H. H. can hardly find 
terms to express her admiration for their many virtues. “Oh,” she 
exclaims, “the pleasant voices and gentle fashions of behaviour of 
those housemaids!” All this, and what follows about “The quiet 
respectfulness of behaviour and faithful interest in work of English 
servants,” comes upon us like a perfect revelation. We certainly 
know something of -both lodging-houses and housemaids; and our 
great dread at the present moment, as we happen to be in lodgings, 
is lest the housemaid, in her “ faithful interestein work,” should utilize 
the present manuscript and light the kitchen fire with it. H. H., 
however, is evidently 4n optimist, and the pleasant spirit of optimism 
pervades her essays. A person who can be happy in’an English lodging- 
hause wall certainly be happy anywhere. We can strongly recommend 
“ Bits of-Talk,” as a pleasant, genial, gossiping book, which may be 
safely given to all good littJé boys and girls. 

We are excessively glad to see Mr. Pearson’s handsome reprint of 
Dekker’s plays,” and we congratulate him on the way in which he has 
performed his task as editor. Few of our Elizabethan dramatists are 
so well worth studying as the author of “The Honest Whore.” In 
one direction he, most of all his contemporaries, approaches Shakspeare, 
in his delineations of suffering, and in his praise of mercy. Even in 
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his prose works. we find him ever taking the side of the weak and the 
oppressed. “ Be merciful,” he says, in his “ Villanies Discovered” 
[1616] ; “ clemency in the eye of a judge, sits not more sweetly than 
pity in the eye of a creditor.” (Sig. k. 3.) But although he is a 
great advocate for mercy, yet he can see, with Shakspeare, the cruelty 
of mercy. In many respects his thoughts and reflections constantly 
remind us of Shakspeare’s tone and cast of mind. It is worth noticing, 
too, that in some of his prose works he makes direct reference both to 
Hamlet and the Merchant of Venice. Of the present edition we need 
now only say, that Mr. Pearson has prefixed a most interesting memoir 
of Dekker’s life, and that, at the end of each volume, he has given a 
few notes, explanatory of all the difficult passages. He has rightly 
preserved the archaic spelling, and even the punctuation. No one 
‘who possesses the slightest love for our Elizabethan literature, will 
neglect to add this valuable reprint to his library. We have now only 
to express a hope, that as Mr. Pearson has collected all Dekker’s plays, 
he will now collect all Dekker’s pamphlets, which are still more valu- 
able, as illustrating the social condition of the time. We know few 
books which are both so entertaining, and also throw so much light on 
contemporary customs and manners, as “ The Villanies Discovered.” 
Gifford long ago pointed out that the true social history of Elizabeth’s 
reign might be compiled from ‘Dekker’s pamphlets, and if Mr. Pearson 
will only reprint them, he will be adding another real boon to all 
students of English literature, and making a most important contri- 
bution to the materials for writing the history of Shakspeare’s day. 
We have also to thank Mr. Pearson for a reprint of Brome’s 
Dramatic Works.” We see that in certain quarters Mr. Pearson has 
ineurred the censure of his critics for reprinting both Brome and 
Aphra Behn. We are of a totally different opinion. The persons who 
buy Mr. Pearson’s reprints are not the frequenters of Holywell Street. 
It is as absurd to blame Mr. Pearson for reprinting such works as to 
blame a medical publishey, for printing works on anatomy. One set of 
books is required as much by the scholar, as the other by the surgeon. 
We think Mr. Pearson would have conferred a greater boon if he had 
added a few notes,~ Brome uses a good many archaic words, and 
some of his allusions require explanation. This reprint, however, will, 
like that of Dekker, be most serviceable. 


_ 
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R. BENNDORF’S volume on the Metopes found on the site of 

the temples of Selinus is a work of merit.’ It is the product of 

real knowledge put into clearly intelligible form, without whim or pre- 
tension. But it is not a work which will find many readers in England, 
and could hardly have been*produced here. In the field of classic 
philology our universities do little enough, but the field of classic 
archzology they absolutely ignore, so that we have neither a trained 
public to appreciate nor trained workers to prosecute such inquiries. 
The reliefs which are the subject of the present book are preserved in 
the Museum of Palermo, and should have a peculiar interest for us. 
The colossal ruins of the buried city from which they come had often 
been noted by travellers, but it was reserved for two young English- 
men, named Harris and Angell, to commence, in 1822, excavations, 
which were at once fruitful of result. No less than five metopes, or 
rather portions of metopes, were unearthed. Every effort was made 
by the English consul to obtain these for the British Museum, but the 
Neapolitan government turned a deaf ear to his representations, placed 
the sculptures then obtained in the Museum of Palermo, and forbad 
the young men from attempting to uncover anything further. Ex- 
hausted by his exertions, Harris succumbed at the age of twenty-three 
to a brief attack of fever, but Angell, though prevented from digging, 
continued his efforts to complete an architectural survey of the site. 
Nearly ten years elapsed before the ruins were again disturbed. In 
1831 the work was recommenced at the cost of two Sicilian noblemen, 
and was productive of considerable results, but the undertaking was 
abandoned at the end of five months, to be no more resumed until the 
inauguration of the Kingdom of Italy gave fresh power and spring to 
the national energies. Since 1865 a continuous series of important 
investigations has been carried on under the superintendence of Professor 
Cavellari. The site of the city has been accurately surveyed and 
mapped, and the position of the Acropolis and of the six temples, 
whose ruins have given to us so many remarkable examples of archaic 
art, has been definitely ascertained. Every history of Greek art begins 
with a mention of the metopes of Selinus, but Dr. Benndorf justly 
claims for the present work the credit of being the first attempt 
at anything like a searching inquiry into the place and position in 
which they were found, with reference to developing their full historical 
signification. He has carefully prepared himself for the execution of 
his task, and has made- two visits to Palermo and to Selinus. At 
Selinus he had the good fortune to fall in with Signor Cavellari, who 
was about to commence further excavations, and from whom he obtained 
much suggestive information and full particulars as to the more recent 
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discoveries, all of which are embodied in the text. The opening 
chapter contains the historical introduction, and then Dr. Benndorf 
proceeds to deal with each metope separately. The lithographic illus- 
trations which accompany the text in every instance are excellent, 
though somewhat inferior in delicacy to the photographic originals. 
The sections on the metopes are concluded by an ably written paper 
on their stylistic value, which the author is perhaps too careful to assure 
us that he does not overrate. Even some of the earlier examples, we 
will not say the Medusa, but the four horses of the quadriga, are 
elevated by the simple directness of the intention into something like 
dignity ; and of the later, those from the temple of Hera are charac- 
terized by much harmony and beauty of line. The volume is com- 
pleted by a notice of the coins of Selinus, written by Imhoff Bluhmer, 
who is, we hear, about to vindicate his claim to authority as a numis- 
matist by some more considerable work, and by plans and maps which 
will be found of great service to the reader. 

The Cataiogue of the Greek Coins (Italy), which is the first volume 
of the Catalogue of the whole collection of the British Museum, would 
seem at first sight to give the lie to the assertion that classic archzo- 
logy has no votaries in England. The British Museum does indeed 
train year by year a few students in those subjects which our classical 
seminaries so strangely and obstinately neglect; the British Museum 
now and again brings forth such a book as this, the author of which 
must look abroad for appreciation and encouragement. The series of 
the coins of ancient Italy which exists in the Museum is the largest 
out of Naples, and for rare specimens and general fineness of condition 
the best anywhere. The rare ingots. of the wsgrave class, and the 
beautiful specimens of the coinage of the cities of Magna Grecia, are 
unequalled even by the Italian collections. The aim of the present 
catalogue is to give all necessary information, and no speculation. All 
gold and silver coins, and all copper coins of known denominations, are 
weighed, and all coins are measured. The metrical system has not, 
unfortunately, been adopted; but this defect has been remedied by 
giving comparative tables of weights and measures. The descriptions 
have been drawn up with the utmost care and caution, so that the in- 
formation in every case may be as sound and final as possible, and the 
very full indexes which have been added will render the work easily 
available to archeologists. The illustrations have been chosen with 
the object of representing all types not already published in the plates 
of Carelli and Marchi and Tessieri, a wider selection having been 
deemed too costly. It is precisely in the variety of types of divinities 
which it offers, and in the many ways that a single idea, such as that 
of agonistic success, is put, that the work will be found specially 
valuable to archeologists. The coins of Kroton, when worked out, 
will be found to afford a most valuable commentary on the mode in 
which the city commemorated its triumph at the great contest. But 
until this enormous work is completed, it will not be possible to see - 





2 “A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum.” Italy. London: 
Woodfall and Kinder. 1873. 
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the full value of the inferences which may be drawn from the thousands 
of instances where a single type occurs. The historical interest of the 
subject has still to be worked out. For which purpose a careful study 
of the Etruscan and other purely Italian and Greek coinages of Italy 
must be made, as well as of the types and symbols indicating the in- 
fluence of the two Epirotic kings, and the gradual spread of Rome. 
For palwography there is but little new material, but it is most satis- 
factory to find all the rare inscriptions printed in facsimile. It is pos- 
sible that art may gain most by facsimiles such as these, for the care 
with which the chronological order has been maintained in the arrange- 
ment of the coins will lead to more discriminating study, and may 
result in our obtaining valuable cross-lights which may clear up vexed 
questions of time and place in other branches of archeology. The 
special characteristics of the art of the finest Italian coins may be 
gathered from the illustrations, which should lead the student to the 
study of the originals. As a class, coins are among the most authentic 
monuments of Greek art, and in some instances, like this of the Graeco- 
Italian, they are almost the only means we have of ascertaining the 
character and quality of a particular school. For this invaluable 
contribution to numismatic literature, we have to thank the labour 
and learning of Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, who signs the preface, in 
which he handsomely acknowledges the assistance he has derived 
from Mr. Head, Mr. Gardner, and in choice of the illustrations, from 
Mr. Vaux. 

Mr. Longman’s “ History of the Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St. 
Paul in London,”* is an excellent readable book. The title may, at a 
first glance, be somewhat mystifying to the reader who is not already 
acquainted with the varied past of our great national temple. But 
from the first chapter he will learn how, before the building of the 
present church, two cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul, each rising, 
pheenix-like, from the ashes of its predecessor, have stood on its site. 
Of the first, destroyed by fire in the reign of William the Conqueror 
(1087 or 1088), no record remains. The next building was begun by 
Maurice, Bishop of London, in the very ruins of its predecessor. At 
this point, properly speaking, Mr. Longman’s labours begin. The 
second cathedral, begun by Bishop Maurice, and afterwards progress- 
ing slowly through many various vicissitudes of addition and alteration, 
remained standing until burnt down by the Great Fire of 1666. 
What this building was in its days of early splendour we do not know, 
and Hollar’s prints of it, executed just before its destruction, cannot 
be relied on as giving a perfectly accurate picture of what it was then. 
Hollar, it is true, saw Old St. Paul’s, but scarcely any two of his plates 
agree together, and their many evident inaccuracies have been care- 
fully examined and tested by Mr. Longman in his attempt to re- 

-constract the building for us with exactness in the state in which it 





3 «A History of the Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St. Paul in London, with 
Reference chiefly to their Structure and Architecture, and the Sources whence 
the Necessary Funds were Derived.’’ By William Longman, F.S.A. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1873. 
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probably appeared in the middle of the sixteenth century, before it was 
partially Italianized. In this task the author has been ably aided by 
Mr. E. B. Ferrey, whose valuable restorations form a most useful and 
interesting illustration of the text in the earlier portions of Mr. 
Longman’s book. Mr. Ferrey gives (p. 39) a list of some of the 
discrepancies and errors which occur in Hollar’s plates to Dugdale’s 
Old St. Paul’s. The two which involve the most important con- 
sequences are treated of at length at p. 30; we get from them, in fact, 
confirmation of the reduced estimate of the length of the building, and 
the suggestion (for the evidence doés not, as it stands, appear quite 
conclusive) that in all probability the height of thechoir was greater than 
that of the nave. The first half of Mr. Longman’s volume closes with 
an entertaining chapter, in which he has gathered together much out- 
of-the-way matter concerning the social history of the church, under 
the head of “Curious Customs and Incidents connected with Old St. 
Paul’s.” One of the most remarkable circumstances to which Mr. 
Longman calls attention, is the extraordinary desecration to which the 
cathedral was subjected during the latter half of the fifteenth and the 
first half of the sixteenth century. During the reign of King James 
it was the fashion for gentry, lords, and commons to meet in St. Paul’s 
by eleven, and there to walk and talk business and news. It was also the 
resort of lawyers, who met their clients there. At last, in 1554, 
things grew to such scandal that the Lord Mayor issued a proclama- 
tion for the preventing of profanation and abuses offered to St. Paul’s. 
The chief interest of the book must, however, undoubtedly attach to 
that portion which deals with the history of the present structure, and 
which contains copies of Sir Christopher Wren’s original drawings, 
published by the permission of the Warden and Fellows of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, in whose library they are now preserved. The text 
and illustrations provide us with ample material for forming an in- 
dependent judgment on the merits of the successive designs produced 
by Wren. If we compare the last design, the design approved by 
Charles II. and his advisers, with the earlier drawings, which were con- 
demned by them, we shall be able to gauge the quality of the con- 
noisseurship which hampered the efforts of the great architect. We 
shall be able to appreciate the despairing ingenuity which gave these 
fine judges what they liked on paper, and then betrayed the King into 
the concession that he might have “liberty in the prosecution of his 
work to make some variations, rather ornamental than essential, as from 
time to time he should see proper, and to leave the whole to his manage- 
ment.” This concession Wren, in the course of the work, twisted to 
serve the needs of his purpose. He read “ essential’ for “ ornamental,” if 
not as often as he chose, at least as often as he dared. With all its defects 
and weakness St. Paul’s, as it now stands, was a gigantic triumph. It 
is evident, from the pages of the present work, that Wren had a hard 
battle to fight. The career of Schliiter, in Berlin, his genius, his despe- 
rate struggles, brief victory, and utter fall, are paralleled in London in the 
life of Sir Christopher Wren. Incessant struggles, incessantly thwarted, 
terminate in dismissal and death. The four concluding chapters of his 
book Mr. Longman devotes to a description of the editice in its present 
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state, to general criticisms, and to the questions of its adornment, and 
its future. For the purpose of internal decoration the employment of 
mosaic and marble are, we think, wisely suggested, but the material is 
after all but of slight moment compared with the weighty consideration 
of who is to employ it. The form of marble incrustation introduced 
by Baron de Triqueti is indeed admirably adapted to flat or even curved 
surfaces, but the venerable artist has neither the vigour nor the thorough 
academical training which would justify us in entrusting to him a work 
which would make such disproportionate demands on his failing forces. 
On this point, as throughout, Mr. Longman writes with true interest 
and zeal, he has thoroughly imbued himself with his subject before 
beginning to write, and in this respect his work might be read for 
instruction by book compilers, such as Mr. Henry Morley or Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon. Mr. Longman does not stop to make phrases, 
he writes with true literary instinct carefully and clearly of what he 
really knows. 

The good sense, spirit, and temper which Mr. Jackson has put into 
his volume on “ Modern Gothic Architecture’ deserve all praise. His 
practical criticisms are marked by moderation and discretion, and he 
shows a cultivated appreciation of the historical and esthetic values of 
all the great styles. The general tone of remark will perhaps be best 
estimated by a quotation, which we take at p. 109. 


“Tt is evident,” says Mr. Jackson, “that the changes by which Gothic is 
to be developed into a living art will consist, first, in the gradual removal of 
archaicisms which clash with modern habits ; and, secondly, by the incorpo- 
ration into it of modern ideas, and the utilization of modern discoveries and 
improvements. We must therefore be prepared to quit old example exactly at 
those points where the ways of modern a ancient society diverge... . We 
have before us not only the art of the Middle Ages, but that of nearly all 
other times, and this consideration should suggest to us the advisability, nay, 
more, the necessity of a judicious eclecticism in our work.” 


As far as this goes, it is excellent, but we are forced to dissent 
from Mr. Jackson when he asserts at p. 111 that the merit of Renais- 
sance architecture consists in the wonderful naturalism which the 
masters of the school attained in their decoration. The merit of 
Renaissance architecture consisted in the genius with which Renais- 
sance architects adapted the forms of classic architecture to meet the 
requirements of their day, and in the fine sense of harmony and pro- 
portion which some of their best men displayed in their buildings. 
But again, in the sixth chapter, this question of naturalism versus 
conventionalism re-occurs, and it seems to us that Mr. Jackson does 
not handle it with complete command. When he instances a casual 
person turning from a mass of conventional carving to fix with admi- 
ration on a bit of natural foliage, we think that it is hardly safe to 
infer therefrom the superiority of the bit of natural foliage to the 
mass of conventional carving. All representation is by symbol. The 
class of facts we see are the class of facts we look for, and the class 





* ‘Modern Gothic Architecture.” By T. G. Jackson, Architect, Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1873, 
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of facts we look for vary in precise ratio with the cultivation of the 
intellect, the acuteness of the senses, and the amount of training 
which in each instance the wsthetic perceptions have undergone. 
The commonest facts about a bit of foliage are those appreciated 
alike by the untrained, whether workman or public. If the same 
bit of foliage be made to yield for us its noblest lines, its most 
essential structure, its scientific facts, the symbols in which these 
would be embodied would form, in truth, a “subjectively natural- 
esque’’ representation; but it would be, in all probability, a repre- 
sentation recognised as natural by but few. 

“Aus des wsthetischen Pidagogik,” is the title of six lectures delivered 
by Bruno Meyer at Berlin to the Verein fiir Familien und Volker- 
ztehung in November, 1869. Their publication has been delayed up 
to the present moment partly on account of the war, partly because 
the author’s time was filled by other pressing duties. The opening 
lecture treats of the proper place and great importance of Msthetic as 
a means of education, and as an object of teaching. ‘The subject of 
the second is language and literature. The third treats of music. The 
fourth of gymnastics and dancing. The fifth deals with the works of 
formative art, with the industrial arts, and with their practical study. 
The sixth closes with suggestions as to the mode in which those 
engaged in education may practically profit from the criticisms which 
have gone before. It will be seen from the above that the work in ques- 
tion is of a purely popular character. Nevertheless, it contains much 
that is worthy of attention, especially in the way of practical remark. 
For instance, in the chapter on “ kunstlerische Lebensformen”’ (p. 104) 
occurs a suggestive criticism on modern gymnastic teaching. “ It is 
not sufficient,” says Herr Meyer, “ that the action should be correct, 
and surely made ; this must not be the sole object of athletic instruc- 
tion ; before all things we must remember that each action should be so 
carried out as to produce in the spectator a sense of beauty.’ Perhaps 
no more striking evidence could be adduced of our insensibility at the 
presenttime to the value of cultivating thezsthetic preceptions,than the 
fact that a sentiment such as this which should be a mere truism comes 
to us with all the force of novelty. In the concluding chapter, the 
author points out that the teacher should endeavour to influence these 
perceptions in the days of earliest childhood, and he makes a point 
(p. 159) when he says, that nothing is so fitted to bring into harmoni- 
ous activity impulse and fancy, through which are invariably carried 
off-the first energies of a human being, as Msthetic. The fruitful fancy 
of a child affords at fitly proportioned stages of instruction taken in 
conjunction with his bringing up, a most valuable point of contact for 
educational science. It affords then, just as serviceable a means by 
which the childish mind can be drawn and led, as later it would (being 
filled with unreal dreams) prove but a hindrance to action. Joy in 
the truly beautiful, a joy of which the child is capable, would give to 
the fancy a certain direction and would give it content, which might 





5 **Aus der esthetischen Piidagogik.” Sechs Vortrage von Bruno Meyer. 
Berlin : Gebriider Paetel. 1873. 
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serve later as the foundation for further, and sound development. It 
is, says Herr Meyer, inconceivable how this capacity of the childish 
mind has been so long overlooked, and misunderstood. 

The Rev. Mr. Clay’s little volume on “The Virgin Mary and the 
Traditions of Painters’”’* is written rather with a religious than an 
artistic purpose. He wishes to show what may be learnt from works 
of art or, more strictly speaking, from paintings, concerning the ideas 
which have been held with respect to the Virgin Mary by the Christian 
people in different ages of the Church. Mr. Clay asserts that the highest 
excellence in painting can only be attained by a combination in equal 
parts of technical perfection and sound doctrine. Ifwe must have one 
without the other, then it is best to let the technical perfection go, for 
faults against the laws of painting mislead the heart of no one; faults 
against sound doctrine corrupt the faith and mislead the heart. The 
Virgin Mary affords, says Mr. Clay, the most flagrant example of the 
mischief done by wickedly disposed artists who painted for the good of 
their party, he has, therefore, selected as the subject of the present book 
those works in which the Romish doctrines concerning the Virgin have 
been expressed and promoted. He commences the inquiry from primi- 
tive times, and, passing through the Middle Ages, concludes with the 
picture doctrine concerning the Virgin in the Italian schools of the last 
four or five centuries. As regards either archeology or criticism, the 
volume is beneath notice. : 

The numbers of the Picture Gallery,’ published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., from March to September, are as excellent as 
their predecessors. The photograph from Amettler’s engraving of 
Velasquez’ “ Water-Seller of Seville” is interesting, as it brings the 
public acquainted with a little known but characteristic work of the 
great master. In the June number the photograph from Hodge’s 
beautiful mezzotint after Sir Joshua’s noble portrait of Mrs. Wiiliams 
Hope is also worthy of special notice. 

We do not think quite so favourably of “My Lady’s Cabinet,’” 
another enterprise of a similar nature to the “ Picture Gallery,” by the 
same publishers. The size of the photographs is too small, they 
resemble “scraps.” The value of the selection, too, is not quite so 
high. Many morceaux with which “My Lady’s Album” made us 
familiar in our childhood have now found their way into her “ Cabinet.” 
Chalon, Howard, and Newton reappear, and we are able to compare 
them, sometimes favourably, with their successors. 


Were Mr. Thomas Damant Eaton, late President of the Norwich 
Choral Society, now living, it is more than doubtful whether we should 





6 “The Virgin Mary and the Traditions of Painters.” By the Rev. G. J. 
Clay, M.A., British Chaplain at Messina. London: J.T. Hayes. 1873. 

7 +*The Picture Gallery.” Nos. from March to September, inciusive, London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 1873. 

8 ** My Lady’s Cabinet.” Nos. from March to September, inclusive. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 1873. 
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have to pass judgment upon “ Masical Criticism and Biography.” 
Mr. Eaton was one of the many ardent musical amateurs who have 
conferred distinction upon the capital of East Anglia, and he occupied 
a high position among local critics in connexion with the Norfolk 
News, being also an occasional contributor to the Musical Standard, 
and other journals of more than provincial influence and circulation. 
The book before us consists of selections from Mr. Eaton’s already 
published writings, together with a few articles left by him in MS. 
From one point of view, it undoubtedly commands our sympathy. 
The monument which filial pity dedicates to a father’s memory must, 
as such, be looked upon with respect, and no one will fail to appreciate 
the motive that led Mr. Eaton’s sons to give his writings to the world 
in a collected form. Apart from motive, the publication is a ques- 
tionable one. Current musical criticism—or, for that matter, current 
criticism of any kind—will not, as a rule, bear reproduction. It is 
generally written under pressure, and often under the influence of 
excitement, which gives false colour, and leads to undue force either of 
praise or blame. Newspaper articles, if reprinted at all, should receive 
the careful supervision of their author, who, in nine cases out of ten, 
would read them with surprise, if not with disbelief in their identity. 
Mr. Eaton’s collected writings have not had the advantage of being 
reconsidered and retouched ; but, in any case, we fail to see how their 
value could justify publication. That they express the opinions of an 
intelligent man upon a variety of trite subjects, is true ; but Mr. Eaton, 
as a critic, was too superficial for his thoughts, however carefully ex- 
pressed, to have much weight. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the book, and its greatest weakness at the same time, arises from the 
fact that the author lived and worked in a provincial town. Within 
a world so limited as the musical world of Norwich, the small appeared 
great, and the critic could not resist a temptation to represent men and 
things as being in reality what they appeared by comparison with imme- 
diate surroundings. Moreover, the exigences of provincial journalism 
had to be considered ; and those exigences, in matters musical, are not 
favourable to the development of a writer’s widest sympathies and 
most catholic tastes. Hence we find the volume under notice per- 
meated with that which may be termed localism. Its heroes are men of 
whom the great world knows little, and a good deal of its matter belongs 
to the veriest elements of musical information. Take, for example, 
the two “ colloquies of the dead” with which the book opens. The 
first excites interest, because when such well-known English musicians 
as Arne, Jackson of Exeter, and Shield engage in conversation we may 
expect to be instructed. They all talk very much alike, however, and 
the fact is obvious that we are receiving Mr. Eaton’s own ideas through 
a medium at once unnecessary and clumsily used. The second col- 
loquy, which deals in superficial style with church music, has not even 
the interest of familiar names. Dr. Beckwith, the Rev. W. Jones, 


9 **Musical Criticism and Biography, from the published and unpublished 
Writings of Thomas Damant Eaton, late President of the Norwich Choral Society.” 
Selected and Edited by his Sons. London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1872. 
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and Dr. Chard were very respectable men in their way, but to the 
general public they are so little known that it is a matter of perfect 
indifference with what opinions they may be credited. In view of the 
triennial musical festival at Norwich, it seems to have been Mr. Eaton’s 
very laudable plan to publish an analytical description of the chief works 
chosen for performance. That he did good service to art by this means 
we entertain no doubt at all, especially as, twenty years ago, musi- 
cal knowledge was very far behind what it is at present. We fail to 
see, however, what useful purpose can be served by the re-publication 
of his remarks upon the Creation, the “ Hallelujah ” chorus ; Israel 


in Egypt, and Judas Maccabeus. Originally intended for provincial. 


readers, who were assumed to know nothing about the subject, these 
articles are not only slight from a musical point of view, but are written 
in an ad captandum style which can have no charm for serious readers. 
Here is a passage in proof :—* Haydn has accompanied the first intro- 
duction of the word female with a discord. His own marriage was 
certainly unlucky, but did he mean to insinuate * * *P? Even if 
he did, he has made ample amends in the song that follows, so we 
trust most ladies will forgive him.” Such flippancy as this may have 
extorted a laugh from the readers of the Norfolk News, but it is out 
of place in a book obviously meant for the student’s library. We 
have further to urge that Mr. Eaton’s analyses, with all their assump- 
tion of musical lore, are sometimes misleading. ‘T'ake, for example, 
his article on Israel in Egypt, which leaves the uninformed reader to 
assume that Handel wrote every note of the giant oratorio. Mr. Eaton 
points out how Handel used again the materials of his early Magnificat, 
but no mention is made of the fact that a part of the “ Hailstone ” 
chorus, “ And believed the Lord,” “He spake the Word,” and the 
pastoral episode in “ But as for His people,” were taken bodily from a 
Serenata by Alessandro Stradella. Furthermore, when we find Mr. 
Eaton praising Handel for such an adaptation of music to words as is 
presented in “They loathed to drink,” we can hardly believe him to 
have known that the music first appeared as a fugue for the harpsichord, 
and had no reference to any words whatever. It is such things as 
these which make us regret, for the sake of Mr. Eaton’s memory, the 
reprinting of articles he never could have intended for more than passing 
use. Over some short “ extracts” on a variety of subjects we shall pass 
very briefly, though much might be said with reference to the opinions 
they express. When, for instance, Mr. Eaton calls Spohr “ the finest 
and most original writer that has appeared since Beethoven ;” when. he 
speaks of Rossini pandering to the taste of the vulgar ; when he terms 
much of the music in St. Paul “essentially heavy,” calls the choruses 
in the Lobgesang “ dry ;” says that sacred music was not Mendelssohn’s 
Sorte, and characterizes Mr. H. H. Pierson as “ the greatest of living 
composers,” it is obvious that there is much room for reply, but cut 
bono? Nobody will be led astray by such utterances. Decidedly the 
most interesting part of the book is a series of letters, originally con- 
tributed to the Musical Standard, on the “Decline of Music.” Mr. 
Eaton was essentially a laudator temporis acti, and, in his view, modern 
tastes and practices were fast sending the art “‘ to the dogs.” Assum- 
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ing this as a fact, he enters at length into reasons, but as we altogether 
dispute the assumption, the reasons have for us no vital importance. 
They are, nevertheless, ably put from the writer’s standpoint, and hit 
with smartness and force many a blot upon the musical page of our 
own time. To do this, however, is one thing, and to show that music 
is declining is quite another. We must add that the letters contain 
not a few statements marked by characteristic rashness. Here is one :— 

“The newspaper notices of a new opera harmonize admirably with 


the interests of the music-sellers. Let there be two or three ad captandum 
songs, and the ‘critics’ will not be sparing of their praise, or slow to prophesy 


“that ‘these delightful airs’ will soon become ‘the charm of the domestic 


circle.’ These sly hints are quoted by the music-sellers ; the ‘delightful airs’ 
are bought by the simple-minded public, and the newspapers reap a golden 
harvest in the shape of advertisements.” 


It need hardly be said that when a man advances statements so 
ludicrously false in the course of a serious argument, the only damage 
done is to himself. The biographical part of the volume will possibly 
interest Norwich men, inasmuch as it is concerned with Norwich men 
alone. Mr. George Perry, some time conductor of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, Mr. Taylor, the late Gresham Professor of Music, and 
another Mr. Taylor, of purely local fame—these are Mr. Eaton’s 
heroes, and the fact, occurring in a book meant to circulate in the great 
world, is a phenomenon of localism. Few will read the biographies 
with any interest in their subjects; but here and there Mr. Eaton 
permits his strangely distorted view of things to appear in a manner 
sufficiently striking. Thus when referring to Professor Taylor’s 
musical criticisms in the Spectator—criticisms which advocated the 
truth that “ The Profession ought to be for the Art, as well as the Art 
for the Profession,” Mr. Eaton goes on to say: 

“ Fatal mistake! Immediately the sky began to lower. He was not the man 

to be openly attacked, but his influence might be secretly undermined. Without 
exactly knowing why, he must have felt a chill and blight around him. The 
press, which had set up Spohr as an idol, now began to damn that illustrious 
composer with faint praise. The innocent public, who swallow music as they 
aes medicine (Jecause it is prescribed for them) without understanding how 
one or the other is composed, began to find out that the compositions which 
they had once admired, or at least affected to ‘admire, were ‘really somewhat 
dull.’” 
If this passage mean anything at all, it means that Spohr was written 
down because Mr. Taylor’s criticisms were not agreeable to the profession. 
Could the force of absurdity farther go? or vould a more significant 
revelation be made of the state of mind in which Mr. Eaton approached 
a subject which, because feeling is so largely mixed up with it, demands 
a cool head and a logical brain? Tosum up with regard to the entire 
book, it is matter for regret that the sons of Mr. Eaton did not take 
counsel with some friend competent to give an opinion before dragging 
their father from the obscurity of musty journals into the “ fierce 
light ” that beats upon a pretentious book. As it is they have given 
notoriety to his name without thereby making it more honourable. 

The Rev. John Troutbeck, M.A., and the Rev. Reginald F. Dale, 
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M.A., Mus. Bac., both of them masters in. Westminster School, are 
the authors of a new “ Music Primer,” which has received the re- 
vision and approval of no less an authority than the Rev. Sir F. A. 
Gore Ouseley, Bart., the Oxford Professor of Music. Amid the multi- 
tude of similar works, it seems scarcely possible to produce one which 
shall have an independent raison d’étre, yet even a casual inspection of 
the little book before us serves to show that the authors have suc- 
ceeded in doing. so. Within its limits, the manual is singularly 
complete. Its introductory chapter, for example, contains a brief 
dissertation on sound, and the construction of the scale, which epito- 
mizes, in the clearest fashion, all the facts to which Helmholtz, Selby, 
and others have devoted many pages. The chapter on notation is en- 
riched with a variety of useful information respecting the musical signs 
formerly in use, and the names by which modern notes are known in 
France and Germany, while it would be impossible to exceed the clear- 
ness and, within certain limits, the exhaustiveness of the remarks upon 
pitch, intervals, rhythm, and the various signs of expression, style, &. 
The authors wisely observe the rule of showing the necessity for a 
thing before presenting the thing itself, and wherever an illustration in 
music type can be of service, it is never wanting. On the whole, this 
little guide to the threshold of music may be heartily commended as 
at once truthful, intelligible, and compiete. 





10 ¢¢A Music Primer for Schools.” By Rev. John Troutbeck, M.A. Minor 
Canon of Westminster, and Music Master in Westminster School, and Rev. 
Reginald F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus., Assistant Master in Westminster School. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1873. 
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